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Economy -- Dependability 


own story of Fulton-Diesel economy. 


be interested in the results secured from our Fulton-Diesel Engines. 


other in 1924. All have given excellent service. 
“In 1926, our plant generated 2,139,100 K.W.H., which is a plant factor of 
.68 per cent for time operated. We used 231,790 gallons of fuel oil, which cost 


rated, .00433 cents. 


per year. This we consider very good and comparable with that of the best 
steam plants of like size. 

“A total cost per K.W.H. at the switchboard was .01498 cents. 
operating expense, depreciation on equipment, interest 
ance, etc. 

“We are very well pleased with our Fulton-Diesel Engines and believe that 
anyone installing diesel engines, could not go wrong on a Fulton.” 


This includes 
on investment, insur- 


SUCCESSFUL ENGINE BUILDERS FOR OVER SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York—s2 Wall St. Dallas, Texas—Practorian Bldg. Havana, Cuba-—415-416 Manzana de Gomez 














This letter from Mr. S. P. Malone, City Manager, Pawhuska, Ohkla., tells its 


“We have just finished checking up on our power plant and thought you might 


“Two of these engines, as you may recall, were installed in 1918, and the 


.04 cents per gallon delivered in tanks, making fuel oil cost per K.W.H. gene- 


“Repairs for the year were $310.29, or just slightly over .50 cents per H.P. 


FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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Entered as 2nd-class matter at lawrence, Kan., Feb. 16, 23, under act of Congress of March 3, 
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{ MUNICIPAL J 
© ACCOUNTING 1© 


Methods 


“Simplified Municipal Account Keeping’”—Mechanical and 
Budgetary—to show daily information of all finances, funds, 
balances and budgetary conditions. 


Audits and Investigations 


General Administrative Accounting. 

Financial Statements of Affairs. 

Fund Accounts. 

Budgetary Statements for Departmental Operations. 


{ ACCOUNTING FOR | - 
©F PUBLIC UTILITIES T© 


Methods 


“Zoning System of Reading, Billing, and Collecting”— 
Mechanical and affording positive internal check of charges 
—to show daily information of collections, charges and con- 
ditions of all accounts. 


Audits and Investigations 


General Administrative Accounting. 

Financial Statements of Affairs. 

Statements of Costs in Operation and Construction. 
Budgetary Statements. 


| WALTER CHARNLEY & CO. 


(Certified Public Accountants ) 
Algernon Gillis, C. P. A. 138 Brevard Court, 


Manager, Municipal Department Charlotte, North Carolina 
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The President's Message 


President Locke Invites City Managers to Work Together More Diligently 
in the Development of the Technique of City Management 





3y FreD H. Locke, City Manager, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
President, International City Managers’ Association 


INETEEN years ago an infant was born. 

How anxiously we waited and watched it 

grow from infancy to youth until it has 
now nearly reached its majority. We still 
are anxiously and expectantly awaiting its 
full glory of achievement. 

Nineteen years ago it was considered a nov- 
elty, ten years ago an experiment—and to- 
day the city manager form of government is 
an established institution of efficient munici- 
pal government in effect in the most progres- 
sive cities. 

City managership has passed from a job 
to a profession. Managers are beginning to 
take their work more seriously and the whole 
movement is on the upward trend. 

The question of whether the council-man- 
ager form of government is applicable to large 
and small cities has been answered and will 
continue to be favorably answered if politics 
can be eliminated from interfering with the 
administrative functions of the manager. 


To be a success the proper charter must be 
adopted—a charter broad enough to give the 
manager and his subordinates exercise of ad- 
ministrative leadership which is fundamental 
to the success of the plan and also the election 
of men of proper calibre as commissioners or 
councilmen. Before accepting a position every 
manager should carefully study the charter 
under which he is to operate and reach a 
decision as to whether or not he can perform 


the duties of a manager effectively under its 
terms. 

Away back in the early days of the city 
manager movement our organization was 
formed for mutual benefit arising from per- 
sonal contact and exchange of experiences and 
while we are not achieving all the success 
due us, the lack can perhaps be attributed to 
the passive interest of the members. “Who 
serves best profits most,” and it behooves 
each member to renew his zeal for the Asso- 
ciation, and come prepared to participate in 
all the deliberations at our next convention 
in Dubuque, Iowa. 

Your Association is just what you make it. 
Its officers and executive committee are ear- 
nestly endeavoring to build up the organiza- 
tion but they must have help from each mem- 
ber. 

The secretary and his assistants are con- 
stantly engaged with problems of inquiry and 
detail requests every month. The success of 
the Association’s plans for development de- 
pends upon the interest shown and the actual 
performance of each individual member. 

Your Association is working constantly for 
you in many ways. It is the most active or- 
ganization in furnishing data to persons and 
groups of persons interested in the city man- 
ager plan. It compiles and publishes the most 
authoritative data on the plan and is doing 
many other things which have stabilized and 
insured the success of the city manager plan. 
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Your Association is especially diligent in 
promoting the best interests of the city man- 
ager profession. This most valu- 
able to those making city management their 
life work. 

The development and issuance of a monthly 
magazine and a yearbook carrying the best 
thoughts and experiences of the city manager 
profession to their men is a _ proud 
achievement, and I would respectfully sug- 
gest a more liberal support of it by our mem- 
bers soliciting subscriptions, advertising, and 
contributing more frequently to its columns. 


service is 


fellow 


The Association is interesting more and 
more influential business men and _ profes- 
sional men in the accomplishments of the 


members of the city manager profession and 
the city manager plan of government. This 
recognition on the part of prominent business 
men is an asset to the profession. 

While we have not done any great amount 
of research work, the Association has plans, 
and hopes to be able to carry out these plans, 
which will make available to the members of 
the profession a large amount of authoritative 
data on scientific public administration. 


The need for authoritative literature on 
problems of public management has also been 
apparent for some time as well as the need for 
surveys and reports. In the program being 
made, by someone wholly impartial and of 
competent authority, we are working on a plan 
to provide such service and hope to report fully 
on this work at the coming convention. 

How can the goal be accomplished? Only by 
the united effort of every live member of the 
organization and I most earnestly urge you to 
give just a little more consideration and a little 
more helpful service to your organization. 


Our 


The annual convention is the most impor- 
tant meeting for the managers to attend. Our 
convention is a school where managers meet, 
work, and study to benefit themselves and the 
profession and build up the technique of city 
management. Each member of the Association 
owes it to his profession, his associates, his city 
and himself to attend these conventions and 
participate in the discussions. No manager is 
so big but that these associations will not be 
of benefit to him. 

Our plan this year will be to call the 
attention of mayors, councilmen and commis- 
sioners of each manager city to the impor- 
tance of sending the city manager to the con- 
vention and the importance of themselves also 


Annual Convention 
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attending. A campaign of this kind will be 
inaugurated about thirty days prior to the con. 
vention and it is hoped this effort will develop 
a realization on the part of these officials that 
they have a definite responsibility in the fu- 
ture improvement of their local government 
and the development of the technique of mu- 
nicipal management. 


We expect at Dubuque, Iowa, Sept. 
at our 14th Annual 


3-14-15, 


Convention to have the 





FreD H. LOCKE 


“City managers owe it to their cities, their 
associates, their profession and to themselves 
to work 


together in further developing the 


tech nique 


” 


of city management 


largest attendance and one of the best meet- 
ings ever held. We have already lined up on 
the program some of the “Top Notchers” of 
the country, men who will have a message 
worth while. The success of this meeting de- 
pends on you. Let us all then reconsecrate 
our endeavors to the upbuilding of a greater 


service for those who will follow after us. 
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The Council-Manager Plan in Dubuque 


A Review of the Achievements of the Past Seven Years; Much Progress 
Made Despite the Difficulties of the Beginning 





By Rospert W. CLEWELL, Attorney, Dubuque, Iowa* 


OR sixty-three years following an act of 
Pie legislature in 1857, Dubuque oper- 

erated under a special charter. It was 
governed by the provisions of that charter and 
by statutes applicable only to special charter 
cities. 

The General Assembly of Iowa, along with 
other states, recognized the need of extending 
modern business practices to the management 
of municipal affairs, and in 1915 enacted a 
law giving to cities, upon a vote of the peo- 
ple, the privilege of putting the city govern- 
ment upon a purely business basis, and taking 
from it in a large measure its political 
attributes. 

In 1920 the council-manager plan appeared 
upon the horizon of Dubuque, the break of a 
new day, the dawn of a new era. To an even 
greater degree than the proponents of the 
plan had hoped for, Dubuque was transformed 
as by a miracle to a really and truly “muni- 
cipal corporation.” While it retains its char- 
acter as a subdivision of the state, exercising 
the powers of sovereignty delegated to it, and 
to that extent and that only is a political sub- 
division, nevertheless the corporate features 
have taken on a new meaning and, thanks 
to the men we are honoring today and to 
the sound judgment of the citizens who almost 
unanimously saw the wisdom of selecting 
them, we have had in Dubuque for six years 
a corporation, public in character, whose busi- 
ness in all its important and involved details 
has been efficiently and wisely managed for 
the public good, without fear, favor, fraud 
or oppression. 

Yinancial Difficulties 

One of the first problems to have considera- 
tion was the city’s finances and this involved 
some method of realizing on the anticipated 
revenue. Right here is where the key was 
found with which to release to a great ex- 
tent the embarrassment which had always at- 


*An address delivered at a luncheon given by the 


Dubuque Chamber of Commerce in honor of the Com- 
missioners of Publi Docks and the members of the 
‘ity council since the inception of the council-manager 


tended the city’s financial condition. The city 
council had always estimated the needs of the 
various departments and made the tax levy on 
the assessable property in such amount as 
necessary to arrive at the total amount re- 
quired. About one-fourth of the total levy was 
alloted to the public debt fund and so many 
mills of the total levy went to the fire fund, 
library fund, park fund, etc. So far so good; 
but the difficulty arose when the tax levied 
was not paid. Every fund suffered propor- 
tionately and money was borrowed from one 

















ScENIC VIEW IN DUBUQUE 


fund to make up the deficit in another fund. 
The result was that the anticipated revenue 
each year fell far short. Interest on the 
bonded indebtedness accrued each year in a 
staggering amount. When the bonds matured 
there was no money with which to pay them 
so refunding bonds were issued and the public 
debt was refunded so many times that no one 








knows the original purpose of the bond issues. 
It was discovered, however, that the original 
city hall bonds were in the lot and had never 
been paid and likewise a very great sum 
representing public aid to railroads. These 
bonds had not been issued serially and they 
all matured at one time. There were no sink- 
ing funds to take care of the bonds at matur- 
ity and there was nothing to do but refund 
them. 
Tax Shortages 

The shortage in tax collections each year 
would more than equal the interest on the 
public debt. You may think that it was the 
fault of the officials and not the plan. Why 

yasn’t the property sold for taxes? It was 
advertised but not sold because there were no 
buyers. No matter what you have to sell, 
whether it be tax titles or hardware, you can’t 
sell it unless you have a purchaser. People 
didn’t buy at the tax sales for a number of 
reasons. Probably one reason was that the 
holder of a tax certificate was considered more 
of a scoundrel than the one who failed to pay 
his taxes. Then, too, many of the taxes ac- 
cumulated over so great a period that the 
validity of the sale might be questioned and 
the people hesitated to take a chance at the 
sales. But underneath and back of it all was 
a general state of mind which needed over- 
hauling. 

For these reasons one of the first and most 
important problems tackled was the matter of 
realizing the anticipated revenue. The result 
of these efforts is apparent. There has been 
a complete reversal in mental attitude. Tax- 
payers pay up largely because they have con- 
fidence in the city government and those few 
who need more stimulus find it in the knowl- 
edge that if they don’t pay their taxes their 
property will be advertised and, what is more, 
sold. 

Serial Bonds Now Used 

As a consequence, when the council levies a 
12 mill tax for the public debt fund it knows 
that 12 mills will be forthcoming. A business- 
like scheme for the payment of interest and 
principal is now possible. 
to mature serially. The old debt is being given 
the consideration it deserves and which the 
integrity of the city demands. When the re- 
funding bonds of 1916 and 1917 mature in 
1936 and 1937 in an appalling amount, pro- 
vision will have been made for them on some 
business-like basis. 


Bonds are issued 


A very substantial amount 
of the 1936-37 maturities have been redeemed 
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already, at a discount and with an enormous 
saving of interest. 

In the matter of general finances there was 
another discovery and cure which illustrates 
the difference in the two plans of city govern- 
ment and management. Soon after the civie 
awakening of 1920 a check of the city’s in- 
debtedness was instigated. It was disclosed 
that there over $200,000 of so-called 
“loan warrants” outstanding. There was a 
general scuffle and skirmish to ascertain the 
pedigree of this hitherto unheard of animal. 
It was finally learned that many years ago, 
so long ago that the exact purpose is beyond 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant, the city, 
either legally or illegally, and without any 
election or bond issue, borrowed this money 


were 


and issued loan warrants. The warrants were 
so old that there was no room left on the 
back to endorse interest payments and when 
that point was reached a new warrant was 
issued. Whether valid or invalid, no city could 
afford to repudiate the debt, so a large num- 
ber were called in and paid and the balance 
was bonded serially on a ten-year basis and 
in another four years the remains of what 
was a dead duck years and years ago will be 
satisfactorily and permanently disposed of. 

Business Methods in Water Department 

In the office of the city water department 
we find further evidence of scientific business 
methods in the conduct of the public business. 
The voters authorized and there were sold 
$325,000 of bonds with which to rebuild the 
city pumping stations and extend the water 
mains to outlying districts. The taxpayers 
were assured that the interest on the bonds 
and the bonds themselves would be paid out 
of the earnings of the water department and 
there would be enough income also to provide 
for the ordinary maintenance and necessary 
equipment. The 1923 water program has been 
about completed. Two new fireproof pump- 
ing stations have been provided, using elec- 
trically driven equipment of the most modern 
type; the Third street reservoir has been cov- 
ered and water mains now serve practically 
every section of the city. Is the water de- 
partment carrying out its pledge in respect 
to the bonds? Yes. A sinking fund of $2,700 
per month has been created in order to meet 
all interest and bond maturities without a tax 
levy and without any increase in water rates. 
The sinking fund is kept at work by invest- 
ing it in interest bearing securities. 


(Continued on page 340) 
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The Thirteenth Annual Convention of City Managers 





Colorado Springs, Colo., Sept. 21, 22, 23, 1926 


XCELLENT weather, splendid hospital- 

ity and a good program greeted those 

who attended the 13th annual convention 
at Colorado Springs, September 21, 22 and 23. 
The setting was ideal. Many of those present 
availed themselves of the opportunity for 
sightseeing and several parties went up Pike’s 
Peak. Through the kindness of city officials 
and citizens, autos were furnished for a tour 
of the various parts of the city, including 
Manitou, Garden of the Gods, Cave of the 
Winds and the Corley Mountain Highway, af- 


fording many scenic attractions. The total 


registration was 146 and others attending con-— 


vention sessions from time to time but not 
registering brought the total attendance up to 
160. This is the largest registration in the 
history of the Association, although it did not 
bear out the promise of the preliminary en- 
rollment. Many others who had definitely and 
enthusiastically indicated their intention of at- 
tending failed to appear, for one reason or 
another. On the other hand, several new men 
thereby indicating their intention of 
taking an active part in professional affairs. 
Many of the ladies who were expected were 
unable to come. The 34 who did come were 
royally entertained. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson re- 
ceived the hearty thanks of all those attending 
the convention for their gracious hospitality. 

The recent disasters in Florida were a sub- 
ject of grave concern on the part of all, since 
Florida has so many city manager cities in 
the storm belt. On this account, no Florida 
delegation was present. 


came, 


Registration List 


CITY MANAGERS—62 
J. P. Broome, City Supervisor, Summit, N. a3 % & 
r, Lima, Ohio; H. C. Bottorff, City 
Manager, Sacramento, Calif.; B. H. Calkins, City Man- 
ager, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; H. H. Canfield, City Man- 
ager, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Charles A. Carran, City 
Manager East Cleveland, Ohio; George Garrett, City 
Manager, Rhinelander, Wis.; H. C. Gilmore, City Man- 
ager, Montrose, Colo.; L. A. Goines, City Manager, A\l- 
liance, Neb.; C. E. Hickok, City Manager, Alameda, 
Calif.: John P. Hiteshew, City Manager, Sewickley, Pa. ; 


Brower, City Manage 


P. F. Hopkins, City Manager of Engineering, Ames, Ia. ; 
V. J. Hultquist, City Manager, Alcoa, Tenn.; O. A. 
Kratz, City Manage Astoria, Ore.; E. E. Lothrop, 
Manager, Coraopolis, Pa.; E. E. McAdams, 
City Manager, Waco, Texas; Henry A. Sherman, City 
Marie, Mich.; J. P. 


Rapid City, S. D.; T. S. 


Boroua} 


Manager Sault Ste 


City Manager. 


Soderstrum, 
Seott, City 


Manager, Niagara Falls, Ontario; H. F. Scoville, City 
Monrovia, Calif.; T. E. Thompson, City 
Manager, Grand Junction, Colo.; F. D. Danielson, Vil- 
Hinsdale, Ill.; H. F. Burkholder, Bor- 
ough Manager, Edgeworth, Pa.; F. L. Cloud, City 
Manager, Kingsport, Tenn.; E. V. Spence, City Mana- 
ger, San Angelo, Texas; John N. Edy, City Manager, 
Berkeley, Calif.; O. F. Weissgerber, City Manager, San 
Mateo, Caliif.; J. H. Bender, City Manager, Clayton, 
N. Mex.; A. M. Wilson, City Manager, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Carl Peterson, Village Manager, Ferndale, Mich. ; 
W. P. Hunter, City Manager, Roanoke, Va.; Arthur E. 
I. Johnson, City Manager, Red Oak, Ia.; Fred H. 
Locke, City Manager, Grand Rapids, Mich.; S. P. Ma- 
lone, City Manager, Pawhuska, Okla.; E. R. Lingerfelt, 
Elizabethton, Tenn.; C. A. Parrish, City 
Manager, Compton, Calif.; C. W. Ham, City Manager, 
Pontiac, Mich.; C, L. Ehrhart, City Manager, Clarinda, 
la.; C. M. Osborn, City Manager, Kenosha, Wis.; C. G. 
teiter, City Manager, Hillsboro, Ore.; W. M. Rich, City 
Manager, Ironwood, Mich.; F. C. Reese, City Manager, 
Villisea, Ia.; S. T. Manuel, City Manager, Kinsley, 
Kansas; H. H. Sherer, Village Manager, Glencoe, Ill. ; 
Harrison Gray Otis, City Manager, Clarksburg, W. Va.;: 
C. E. Douglas, City Manager, Dubuque, Ia.; G. J. 
Long, City Manager, Webster City, Ia.; H. L. Woolhiser, 
Village Winnetka, Ill; A. W. Seng, City 
Manager, Hays, Kansas; O. E. Carr, City Manager, 
Fort Worth, Texas; Bert C. Wells, City Manager, Atch- 
ison, Kansas; Earl C. Elliott, City Manager, Wichita, 
Kansas; Edward Oviatt, City Manager, Durango, Colo.; 
Frank L. Moorehead, Acting City Manager, Boulder, 
Colo.; W. F. Benson, City Manager, El Dorado, 
Kansas; Rolland S. Wallis, City Manager, Manistique, 
Mich.; R. L. Hefner, City Manager, Hickory, N. C.; 
Adam R. Johnson, City Manager, Austin, Texas; B. B. 
Huckabee, City Manager, Tulia, Texas; O. M. Goodrich, 
City Manager, Stockton, Kansas; T. F. Kessler, City 
Manager, Escanaba, Mich.; Kirk Dyer, City Manager, 
Ardmore, Okla. ; 


Manager, 


lage Manager, 


City Manager, 


Manager, 


FORMER CITY MANAGERS-—2 
S. C. Chapin, Syracuse, N. Y.; W. A. Layton, Sa- 
lina, Kansas. 


SUBSCRIBERS— 14 
R. E. McDonnell (Burns & McDonnell), Kansas City, 
Mo.; George Smee, Ponca City, Okla.; Chas. C. De- 
Wolf, Chief Examiner, Civil Service Commission, Oak- 
land, Calif.; Alfred MacDonald, 
Parks, Wichita, Kansas; E. S. 
Portage, Pa.; C. C. 


Superintendent of 
Bishop, Civic Secretary, 
Ludwig, Tax Supervising and Con- 
servancy Commission, Portland, Ore.; Robert E. Erley, 
City Engineer, Dearborn, Mich.; George W. Schwartz, 
Public Accountant, Chicago, Ill.; Thos. H. Ward, Com- 
missioner of Public Utilities, Fort Smith, Ark.; C. C. 
Becraft, City Superintendent, Miles City, Mont.; Don 
I. Sears, City Engineer, Ironwood, Mich.; Harold H. 
Henderson, Director, Citizens Bureau, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
A. T. Lawson, Clerk-Treasurer, Leaside, Ontario; John 
G. Stutz, Executive Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas. 
MAYORS AND COUNCILMEN—19 

John Burns, Kenosha, Wis.; Ray J. 
Mayor, Melchoir, 
Mayor, Dubuque, Iowa; C. L. Rockwell, Mayor, Pontiac, 
Mich.;: A. E. Montieth, Mayor, Clayton, N. Mex.; J. 8. 


Councilman, 


Jordan, Tulia, Texas; Harlan G. 
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Proceedings 


of the Thirteenth Annual Convention 
The International City Managers’ Association 


SEPTEMBER 21, 22, 23, 1926 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 
[ First Day ] 


International City Managers’ Associa- 

tion convened at ten-thirty a. m. in the 
Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
President Harrison G. Otis, city manager of 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, presiding. 

President Otis: It is now September 21, 
1926, ten-thirty a. m., and the Thirteenth 
Annual Meeting of the International City 
Managers’ Association is declared in session. 

.... Mr. A. M. Wilson, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, took the chair... . 

Chairman Wilson: Ladies and Gentlemen: 
It is my privilege and pleasure to preside at 
this first session of the Thirteenth Annual 
Convention of the International City Managers’ 
Association. 

Last year when I invited you to come to 
Colorado Springs you responded very well, 
and I notice this year you are responding 
even better. We are very much pleased with 
the number in attendance at this convention. 


T= Thirteenth Annual Convention of the 


I will ask Rev. C. K. Powell to pronounce 
the invocation. 


Invocation 

Rey. C. K. Powell (Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado): Our Heavenly Father, Thou who art 
the giver of every good and perfect gift, we 
thank Thee for the fact that Thou hast pre- 
sented Thyself to us as a God of law and 
order, a God of government in which Thou 
hast placed Thyself as the power which shall 
carry it out to a successful conclusion. 


We thank Thee, our Heavenly Father, for 
the way in which Thou hast been mindful of 
the interests of Thy children from the first 
day until now, and for the steady progress 
which has been made under Thy guiding hand. 

We thank Thee, our Heavenly Father, that 
in the course of time we have come to the 
place we have among men, with more liberty, 
perhaps, than we have had before. And with 
that we need, perhaps, more of a sense of God 
than we have ever before needed. And so we 
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ask that these men, who are charged with the 
moral, the physical, the material, and, many 
times in many ways, the spiritual welfare of 
the men and women and children of their 
communities, shall be given Thy divine 
guidance. 

We thank Thee, our dear Lord, that Thou 
hast given us the picture of the city that 
lieth in four squares, that Thou hast given 
us the ultimate vision of that which is to come. 
We thank Thee for having chosen men from 
the very beginning who had the pioneer in- 
stinct within them and of whom Thou hast 
said, “Their chief characteristic was that they 
sought a city whose builder and maker is 
God.” 

We ask that these men shall have this 
vision within their own selves and shall know 
Thine approving hand upon them as the days 
shall come and go. We ask it in the name 
of Jesus Christ, our dear Lord. Amen. 

Chairman Wilson: We have found it neces- 
sary to change our program somewhat. 

Mr. Hungerford, one of our councilmen and 
acting mayor at the present time, wires that 
he is unable to be here this morning to de- 
liver the address of welcome. We are not 
going to be handicapped very much, so we have 
brought in a man, a real pinch hitter, to de- 
liver this address of welcome. I know you are 
going to be pleased with what he has to say 
to you. 

Judge Kinsley is a resident of Colorado 
Springs and has been for many years. He has 


always been interested in municipal affairs, 
He was one of the committee which drafted 
the charter for Colorado Springs, and also wag 
instrumental in revising the charter to permit 
the installation of the city manager form of 
government. 

I take great pleasure in introducing Judge 
Kinsley of Colorado Springs. (Applause.) 


Address of Welcome 
Hon. Samuel H. Kinsley: Mr. Wilson, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I esteem it a great 
honor and privilege to have been invited to 
deliver the address of welcome to this dis- 
tinguished body. 


Of course, as has been explained to you by 
our city manager, there are others whose ap- 
pearance before you would have been more 
appropriate and whose delivery would prob- 
ably have been more eloquent, but, un- 
fortunately, the mayor is detained by illness 
and the president of the council is absent from 
the city. 

I have no official connection with the city 
government at the present time, nor have I 
had for more than thirty years. But, as has 
been said by Mr. Wilson, I have a deep and 
abiding interest in the welfare of this splendid 
little city in which we live. 


In the past, I have had much to do with 
framing ordinances and particularly with the 
framing of that amendment to the charter 
which gave to us the city manager form of 
government. 
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It is remarkable how that idea has spread 
throughout the country. I am not sure that 
I am historically correct when I say that the 
city of Dayton, Ohio, was the first to adopt 
this plan, but certainly it was a most notable 
advance in municipal government when that 
city adopted the city manager plan after the 
great disaster which befell it a number of 
years ago. And that has spread until now 
there are about 360 cities which have the city 
manager plan. Here in Colorado Springs we 
have been operating under it for the past five 
years, it having been adopted at a special 
election in August, 1920, and going into effect 
in April, 1921. The gentleman who introduced 
me was soon thereafter appointed city man- 
ager and has held that important and respon- 
sible position ever since. 

We have always had a beautiful city, set, 
as you have observed, at the base of the moun- 
tains and at the edge of the plains, and sur- 
rounded by many objects of natural interest. 
But there is something more of which we are 
proud, and that is the splendid citizenry which 
has composed the population of Colorado 
Springs, and which has been reflected in our 
city government. 

Many Improvements 

We have adopted the most improved methods 
from time to time, and we have made civic 
improvements which have tended to add to 
the comfort and welfare of the community. 
This advance has been particularly noticeable 
since the adoption of the city manager plan, 
We had previously owned our water system, a 
splendid system which furnished us with an 
abundance of pure mountain water coming 
from the slopes of Pike’s Peak, but to that 
we have added a number of other improve- 
ments. 

We have a splendid park system for which 
we are indebted to the generosity of the 
founder of the town, General William J. 
Palmer. Besides the small parks which you 
may have observed in different portions of the 
city, we have the beautiful Monument Valley 
to the West, the Garden of the Gods, and a 
large portion of the Cheyenne Canyons, and 
then Palmer Park to the East. 


We have built a commodious auditorium at 
a cost of $425,000. We have constructed 390,- 
000 square yards of paving. We have built 
222,000 feet of curb and gutter, and have laid 
318,000 square feet of sidewalks. We have 
extended our ornamental lighting for sixteen 
miles along our streets and in addition to that 
we have expended large amounts and made 
great improvements in the ordinary municipal 
accessories and conveniences. 

The most recent accomplishment in our city 
government has been the taking over of the 
local light and power company, by which the 
city became the owner of the plant which sup- 
plied the city with electricity and gas. And 
that has been greatly extended and improved 
under the present management. It may be 
said to be not only a municipal success for 
the convenience of the citizens but also a 
financial success. 


On behalf of the city of Colorado Springs, 
I bid you a cordial welcome. We trust that 
you will avail yourselves of our hospitality, 
which we intend to extend to you in the most 
ample and generous form. And we also trust 
that your deliberations may be marked by the 
high aspirations which are indicated by our 
mountains upon the West, and that in the con- 
duct of your meetings you may be imbued with 
that calmness and serenity which the beauty 
and balminess of our scenery and climate 
should inspire. 

We also trust that when you have closed 
your sessions you will go to your homes with 
a feeling of having accomplished something 
useful for yourselves and for your community, 
and with a very happy memory of Colorado 
Springs, and the Pike’s Peak region. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Chairman Wilson: I want to thank you on 
behalf of the members of the city council and 
the membership for this very able address. 


It is hardly necessary to introduce our 
President, Harrison G. Otis, who will now re- 
spond to this welcome and greeting. But there 
may be some in the room who have not met 
the President of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. President Otis. 


RESPONSE BY PRESIDENT HARRISON G. OTIS, 
City Manager, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Friends: We are indeed happy to open the 
thirteenth annual meeting of our Association, 
here in the beautiful city of Colorado Springs. 
The welcome which we received when we came 


into your city, the cordiality of your greeting, 
struck right home to our very hearts. We feel 
that we have always known the good people 
here in Colorado Springs, because they are so 
much like the home folks. 
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This morning as we arose and looked out 
the window we were inspired with a feeling 
of renewed youth as we saw your glorious 
and ever bold sun move aside the fleecy cur- 
tain of the clouds, caressing the rosy cheek, 
saluting the upturned lips of Mother Earth. 

As we walked your broad streets with their 
fine paving, saw the beautiful lights and your 
splendid buildings with their glorious back- 
ground of the eternal Rockies, many of us 
wished that the ethics of our calling made 
possible, and that the needs of. the city of 
Colorado Springs made practicable, an imita- 
tion of the example set by the patriarchs 
across the border in your sister state of Utah 
and that Colorado Springs might have many 
managers, in which case we should all join 


a™r 





HARRISON G. OTIS 


in the chorus and sing, “Barkis is willing.” 

We all envy Brother Wilson the beautiful 
city he is privileged to serve. This glorious 
air and sunshine inspire us. And as we look 
around upon your beauties our minds are 
filled with thoughts of beauty. 

Speaking of beauty, we are happy that so 
many of the managers were able to persuade 
their good wives to accompany them to Colo- 
rado Springs. It is a real pleasure to have 
the ladies with us, and we feel that we shall 
enjoy our stay here the better for their 
presence. 

A trip has been arranged for tomorrow aft- 
ernoon so that we may visit at first hand some 
of Colorado’s glories. We are to see the Gar- 


den of the Gods. We are to realize more 
fully than ever before that we have indeed 
been created but little lower than the angels, 

And, speaking of angels, you will notice that 
a very comprehensive program has been 
worked out for the ladies. We trust they 
will all enjoy the hospitality provided for them 
by the good ladies of Colorado Springs. 

We who are assembled here, I feel, are the 
backbone of this association. Many of our 
very good members are unable to be with us, 
but I believe their hearts are united with our 
hearts in the joy of service in this great move- 
ment for better city government. 


Simplest Form of Effective Democracy 


I wonder if you ever focused your attention 
upon the thought that this movement offers to 
the country the highest and yet the simplest 
form of effective, representative democracy 
yet devised. Let me repeat that. I consider 
the council-manager plan of city government 
the highest and yet the simplest form of 
effective, representative democracy yet devised, 
And I back that up by presenting to you the 
elements of the plan. 

First of all comes the council, which is a 
board of directors, chosen by the citizens as 
stockholders, a board of directors coming from 
all walks of life, not necessarily qualified as 
executives or specialists or financiers, or quali- 
fied in any way except in the one essential 
of being sufficiently representative of the 
people to win the people’s approval and be 
elected. It offers a wonderful opportunity to 
American cities to draw upon the biggest 
minds in their communities, the biggest busi- 
ness men, the biggest professional men, the 
biggest working men, and some of these men 
may be women. 

I offer you, then, the council as the ideal 
of representative democracy. But it is useless 
to find out what the people want unless you 
provide a way to secure it for them, economic- 
ally, quickly and with the greatest possible 
ease. 

The idea of allowing the council to choose 
from anywhere in the country it desires a 
trained executive to come in and aid them in 
carrying out their policies, gives the council 
the greatest possible latitude in seeing that 
the will of the people is carried out. 

And so I consider this form of government 
as offering the easiest, surest, quickest way 
of finding out and of carrying out what the 
people want. This, I maintain, is the highest 
ideal in government. 
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Growth of the Association 

Our association has grown remarkably since 
we first met, nearly twelve years ago in 
Springfield, Ohio. One or two of us present 
can remember how we hurried through the 
slush, the snow, and the rain that December 
night to get to the hotel at Springfield. We 
recall the royal hospitality. We remember 
that there were only eight city managers 
present, but, mind you, that was approxi- 
mately one-third of the total number in the 
entire world at that time. I believe there were 
only twenty-five listed in the whole country 
which was then the only country with this 
form of government, so far as we knew. We 
found later that our friends in Canada had 
one manager at Westmount. 

This association, I believe, must become 
more and more the dynamo for generating the 
higher ideals of government. I am sorry that 
every city manager is not here. I am sorry 
that every city manager does not belong to this 
association. To me it is inconceivable that a 
man who is big enough to be chosen city man- 
ager of any city or any town, fails to grasp 
the vision of this association, fails to affiliate 
himself with this society. There are probably 
not more than one dozen city managers in the 
whole country who do not owe their jobs to 
the city manager movement, which it has been 
the privilege of this association for years to 
foster and promote directly or indirectly. I 
can hardly imagine a city manager who knows 
so much that he can learn no more. And it 
is hard to feel that the one man, if he exists, 
who knows so much that he can learn no more 
is so selfish that he refuses to pass on to the 
rest of us some of the great things he knows. 

An Exchange of Ideas 

In other words, an exchange of ideas be- 
tween men in our profession is almost essen- 
tial to the progress not only of the movement 
but of the individuals who compose this pro- 
fession. I believe we are crystallizing in our 
association the principles upon which the gov- 
ernment of the cities in this country must 
abide if they are to tackle successfully the 
tasks that progress thrusts upon them. 

There are many types of men in the man- 
ager movement. A philosopher was passing 
a stone quarry. To the first workman he said, 
“My friend, what are you doing?” 


The fellow replied, “I am breaking rock.” 

He came to a second workman and asked 
the same question, “My friend, what are you 
doing ?” 

“I am earning four dollars a day.” 

He approached the third workman, stopped 
him as he was working, and said, “My friend, 
what are you doing?” 

He said, “I am helping to build a 
cathedral.” 

Men, what are we doing? Are we helping 
to build the temple of humanity? Are we 
weaving our lives into the edifice of civiliza- 
tion? Are we taking our part in this great 
forward movement of better government? 

I feel that every city manager must love 
his work. I know that he must love his coun- 
try, and, above all, love the community which 
he serves. 

Speaking of love, may I call the attention 
of the ladies to the fact that they are welcome 
at our noonday luncheon, and we trust they 
will all be with us. (Applause.) 

Chairman Wilson: Mr. President, the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association feels that 
it is somewhat indebted to you for your ser- 
vices to the Association during your term of 
office as president. You have demonstrated 
that you are a leader and equal to any emer- 
gency in connection with a large body. In 
view of this, we wish to remember you with 
somethin gthat you will retain as a memento 
of this eventful year. 

I am, therefore, presenting to you on behalf 
of this association this gavel beautifully in- 
scribed and trust that you will use it. When 
you are using it, remember that the associa- 
tion presented it to you for your excellent 
service in the thirteenth year of the associa- 
tion. (Applause) 

. President Otis took the chair... . 


President Otis: I feel our good friend, Wil- 
son, is slipping out from under. I thought he 
was to introduce the stranger who follows me. 

It becomes my pleasure, however, to present 
to this august assembly the guy who turns 
on the juice of the dynamo, keeps it oiled and 
keeps it running. It is my very great pleasure 
to introduce the very best secretary we ever 
had, and the one we hope to have for some 
time to come, our friend John Godfrey Stutz. 
(Applause) 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
By John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kansas 


\ VOUR Executive Secretary submits the 
following report on the work done dur- 
ing the past ten months and recom- 

mendations for work to be undertaken during 

the coming year and a report on the growth 
of the council-manager plan; the city manager 
profession and the Association membership; 
and a financial report of the Association dur- 
ing the period November 1, 1925, to August 
31, 1926. 


Work Done During the Past Ten Months 


The staff of the headquarters of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association has de- 
voted a major part of its time to personal ser- 
vices to the membership, and to answering 
inquiries and giving certain services to in- 
terested persons and organizations that have 
applied to our office. An average of 491 re- 
quests for information are received monthly, 
ranging in subject matter from “Budget Mak- 
ing” to the “Action of Salt on Various Types 
of Pavement.” An average of ten package 
libraries go out each month. Garbage col- 
lection, budgets, civil service, and annual re- 
ports are some of the more popular subjects. 
The principal services rendered the member- 
ship, according to classified records we have 
kept, are answers to questions regarding the 
city manager plan. These average 186 a 
month. The second service in point of num- 
bers is what we call “Professional Advice”— 
answers to inquiries concerning the city man- 
ager profession. Inquiries of this nature 
average 67 a month. Questions regarding city 
administration rank third, with an average of 
38 a month. The answers to some of these 
questions require from several hours to sev- 
eral days of investigation and study. Associa- 
tion business, package libraries, membership 
inquiries, and general information constitute 
the bulk of the other personal services which 
we render the membership. The Association 
receives an average of 781 pieces of first class 
mail, and sends out an average of 2,015 pieces 
of first class mail each month. The total re- 
ceipt of books, pamphlets, magazines and first 
class mail averages 1,050 pieces a month. The 
Association sends out an average of 3,768 
pieces of mail each month, 


The demand by the membership for services 
which require a great deal of investigation 
and study, has been increased again during 
the past year. We receive some requests for 
information that would require major research. 


An effort is made to answer as many of these 
requests as possible, although some of them 
require a great deal of personal service and 
the expenditure of considerable money. 


Publication of Magazine 


Next in importance to personal services ren- 
dered the members is the preparation and 
publication of City Manager Magazine( now 
Public Management), together with the Year- 
book. During the past ten months, 176 new 
subscriptions to City Manager Magazine were 
received, as compared with 162 for the pre- 
ceding fourteen months. These do not include 
new subscriptions gained through new mem- 
bers and subsribers to the Association, all of 
whom receive the magazine. Through Mr. 
John F. Willmott’s special efforts during the 
past year, the magazine has been greatly im- 
proved. We are asking the members present 
at this convention to advise us definitely what 
departments of the magazine have proved most 
interesting and valuable to them. This should 
be of material assitance to us in further im- 


proving the value of the magazine to our mem- 
bers. 


It is encouraging to find the magazine in- 
creasingly popular with Chambers of Com- 
merce, civic bodies, and other such organiza- 
tions, which are evidently finding in it matters 
of general interest. A good number of city 
manager cities have entered subscriptions for 
the magazine for all their councilmen. A de- 
partment is planned for the magazine which 
will carry the latest news and an occasional 
article on city legislation. This will increase 
its value to the mayors and councilmen. 


The International Municipal Digest, which 
was commenced in January, has also brought 
considerable favorable comment. We are par- 
ticularly interested in knowing how valuable 
the members have found this department. By 
special arrangement with the International 
Federation of Local Government Associations 
(Union Internationale des Villes), we receive 
the digests of the local government literature 
published in foreign languages. This material 
is translated into English and to it we add 
the digests of the local government literature 
which appears in North America and other 
English-speaking countries. In this way, we 
have undertaken to furnish to the members 
of this Association a digest of the most im- 
portant local government literature together 
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with some local government administrative 
news and feature articles. Mr. Clarence O. 
Senior, who has assisted us for the past eight 
months, is responsible to a large extent for 
the collection and preparation of the material 
appearing in this department. This is one of 
the most expensive departments in the maga- 
zine, but should prove to be one of the most 
valuable for managers who keep a file of 
City Manager Magazine, or a systematic li- 
brary or other record of sources of material 
on local government. 


The advertising space sales for City Man- 
ager Magazine have grown very satisfactvrily 
during the past year. 


The headquarters staff of the Association 
felt particularly honored when Dr. Leonard D. 
White of the University of Chicago, who is 
making a special study of the office of city 
manager, spent approximately two weeks in 
our office, gathering data for his report. 


Permanent Records 


Considerable attention has been devoted 
during the past year to revising our records. 

Many errors were found to have crept into 
the list of city manager cities and towns. 
Most of these have been cleared up with the 
help of officers and members of the staff of 
the Association. We found several cities to 
have been erroneously recognized by the Asso- 
ciation as having the city manager form of 
government, when they had nothing of the 
sort. Some of these have been removed from 
the list. 


We are now collecting copies of all city man- 
ager charters and ordinances. No city is now 
given official recognition as a city manager 
city by the Association unless we are assured 
that a fair degree of responsibility and author- 
ity is conferred upon the city manager. Many 
cases of alleged abandonment of the city man- 
ager plan are now being investigated by Mr. 
Willmott. Most of these cities have been er- 
roneously recognized by the Association, for 
in the great majority of the cases, investiga- 
tion discloses the fact that the city never had 
the city manager plan. 


There are three principal systems of records 
kept in the office at Headquarters. One is a 
city manager city record chart book, in which 
we keep a brief of the administrative and leg- 
islative organization and history of the city, 
including brief records of the city managers 
which the city has employed from the start. 
The chart also shows in detail the powers and 


duties of the city manager and the city council. 
The second system is what we call a “city 
file” in which we keep newspaper clippings, 
pamphlets, and copies of special letters with 
reference to the success of the city manager 
plan in that particular city. The third file 
contains the records of individuals—most of 
whom are members of the Association. 

The Association library, which is composed 
of books, pamphlets, and loose-leaf material, 
has grown materially during the past year. 
It should become more and more valuable to 
the members of the Association. 


The Growth of the Council-Manager Plan 


The rate of growth of the council-manager 
plan continues slow, due apparently to mis- 
managed campaigns and the optimism of local 
civic bodies whose enthusiasm leads them to 
believe that all that is needed to secure the 
city manager plan for their city is an election 
to vote for it. Nothing could be more er- 
roneous. Fortunately, the electors in practic- 
ally every community will not change their 
form of government unless they have good 
cause to believe that the change sought will 
be of a_ distinct betterment of conditions. 
Poor educational campaigns are one of the out- 
standing reasons for the slow growth of the 
number of city manager cities. During the 
past year 9 cities have adopted the plan by 
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charter, and 1 city has adopted the plan by 
ordinance. The records of the Association 
show that there are 361 cities which are op- 
erating under or have adopted this plan of 
government. The cities adopting the plan dur- 
ing the past year total 52,263 population, which 
represents a gain of 13%. The grand total 
of the population which will be served by the 
city manager plan of government in these 361 
cities having the plan will be 6,182,836. 
Several cities are now studying the city 
manager plan of government, and it is ex- 
pected that the voters will pass on the adoption 
of this plan in the near future. Some of these 
cities are Newark, New Jersey; Topeka, Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, and Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas; Hamilton, Ohio; Syracuse, New York; St. 
Petersburg, Florida; Seattle, Washington; 
Macon, Georgia; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Toronto, Canada; Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina; Victoria, B. C. A lively 
interest is also reported among several of the 
smaller cities and towns, especially in New 
England. (Note: Oklahoma City and Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, have since adopted the plan.) 


It is especially interesting to note that dur- 
ing the past year, the citizens of five cities 
Waco, Texas; Oregon City, Oregon; Kenosha, 
Wisconsin; Otsego, Michigan, and Long Beach, 
California—voted to retain the city manager 
plan after campaigns had been conducted to 
secure its abandonment. 


The City Manager Profession 

During the ten months ending August 31, 
1926, 59 city manager appointments were 
made. Of these appointments, 29 were local 
men, 25 were non-residents, and the previous 
status of five men is unknown. Of these 59, 
four were promoted while serving as managers 
of other cities; four had previously served as 
city managers; ten were subscribers to this 
Association, and 41 were not affiliated with the 
Association and had no previous city man- 
ager experience. 

Thirty-one men have left the city manager 
profession during the past ten months. 
Twenty were members of the Association. Of 
these 31, 10 left the profession voluntarily, (7 
members and 3 non-members). Of the 18 forced 
separations—that is, dismissals or resignations 
under fire, thirteen were members of the Asso- 
ciation, and 5 were non-members. Concerning 
three separations where the men were not con- 
nected with the Association, the circumstances 
are not yet known. 


Association Membership 


The membership figures show a loss for the 
past year. This, however, is due to the de. 
flation produced by strictly enforcing the con- 
stitution and by-laws with respect to the pay- 
ment of dues. Except for a very few mem- 
bers who failed to send the difference in dues 
of $2.50 in changing to active membership, the 
paid-up membership of the Association coin- 
cides with the total membership record which 
is furnished herewith. After all, there is a 
net gain of 39 paid-up members since Novem- 
ber 1, 1925. 

All but 19 of the 63 active members and the 
one associate member dropped were inactive, 
On the basis of past experience, some of these 
actives will be reinstated. 

Special letters and literature have been 
mailed to all members several times during 
the past year, inviting them to contribute news 
items and articles for publication in our maga- 
zine. Other such letters and memoranda 
called special attention to services which the 
Association was able to render. We have 
mailed each member a copy of the City Man- 
ager Plan Pamphlet, the folders on the pur- 
poses, services and publications of the Asso- 
ciation, in addition to the regular issues of the 
magazine and the Yearbook. I do not believe 
that any member or even any non-member 
city manager has lacked for contact with the 
Association. Neither do I believe that any city 
manager could feel that the Headquarters of 
the Association is a remote “bureaucracy” 
which he hears from once a year with an in- 
voice for dues. 

It is also evident that a considerable number 
of the members are making use of the Head- 
quarters, when we receive an average of 490 
requests for various kinds of services, each 
month. 

Financial Report 

The financial statement for the period, No- 
vember 1, 1925 to August 31, 1926, accom- 
panies this report. It shows that the total 
assets of the Association on the 31st of Aug- 
ust, 1926, were $6,889.76, of which $1,806.46 
represented cash in hand, or notes receivable. 
$150.00 represented net profits anticipated 
from the publication of the September issue 
of City Manager Magazine, which we had pre- 
pared for publication during the month of 
August. $999.42 represents bills receivable, 
none of which are for dues. $375.53 repre- 
sents supplies and the set-up value of the 
magazine. $3,200.94 represents inventories of 
which $872.24 is office equipment, less depre- 
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ciation. $357.41 represents an advance pay- 
ment on paper in storage. 

Our liabilities total $4,101.12. Therefore the 
Association’s net worth on August 31, 1926, 
was $2,788.64, which is a net gain of $444.56 
during the past ten months. The liabilities 
of the Association were: Checks outstanding 
and bills payable, $2,085.91; reserves, $1,910- 
22. These reserves are set up for advertising 
paid in advance, unearned subscriptions paid 
in advance, and unearned dues paid in ad- 
vance. There is also one item of $104.99 as 
a reserve for bad accounts. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASSOC!'ATION 


as of August 31, 1926 


ASSETS 
Balance in Watkins National Bank $1,200.46 
Notes Receivable (Lawrence Bldg. & Loan) 600.00 
Interest Accrued on Notes Receivable 6.00 
Magazine in Proces 150.00 
Bills Receivable : 
Advertising $ 697.73 
Subscriptions to C. M. M 137.00 
Yearbook & Pamphlet Sales 67.19 
Miscellaneous Sale 97.50 999.42 
Deferred Charges: 
Type set up & cuts prepared 225.00 
Office Supplies 150.53 375.53 
Inventories: 
Library $53.5 
Yearbooks 1,846.20 
Magazine 129.04 
Office Equipment 872.24 3,200.94 
Advance Payment for Paper 357.41 
RRO.TE 
LIABILITIES 
Checks Outstanding 33.01 
Bills Payable 1,635.32 
Accrued Salarie 417.59 
Reserves : 
Advertising Paid in Advance 182.13 
Unearnea Subscriptions 
from those paid 581.71 
Unearned Dues from those paid 1,055.05 
Unearned Subscriptions from those 
not paid (Bills Receivable) 91.33 
Bad Accounts: 
Advertising 50.00 
Subscription 27.40 
Yearbook & Material Sales 13.44 
Miscellaneous 14.15 104.99 
$4,101.12 
Total Liabilities and Assets $4,101.12 $6,889.76 
Net Worth Aug. 31, 1926 2,788.64 


$6,889.76 $6,889.76 











Net Worth Aug. 31, 1926 $2,788.64 
Net Worth Oct. 31, 1925 2,344.08 
Net Gain $ 444.56 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements, Nov. 1, 1925— 
August 31, 1926 





RECEIPTS 

Dues 5,241.55 
Subscriptions 1,074.91 
Yearbook & Pamphlet Sales 1,849.65 
Advertising 8,086.37 
Miscellaneous 1,527.30 
Interest 77.39 
Loans Repaid 1,876.65 

$19,233.82 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries 5,814.12 
Reader 72.89 
Clerk Hire 1,151.66 
Stenographer for Assistant Secretary 657.65 
Stenographer for Managing Editor 24.81 
Engraving C. M. Magazine 167.33 


Print Paper C. M. Magazine 
Postage 2nd Class 
Printing C. M. Magazine 





Msc. Printing 378.56 
Convention Expense 1,437.19 
Office Equipment 268.83 
Checks Returned 49.62 
Office Expense 789.74 
Postage Ist Class 792.30 
Travel, Telephone, Telegraph 265.87 
Purchase & Resale 262.70 
Msc. 51.85 
Loans Made 500.00 


$18,078.34 
Balance, Oct. 81, 1925 11.98 
Receipts, 10-31-25—-8-31-26 19,233.82 
$19,245.80 
Disbursements, 10-31-2 8-31-26 $18,078.35 
Balance, 8-31-2¢ 1,167.46 
$19,245.80 


Recommendations for the Coming Year 


It is most evident to the staff at the Head- 
quarters of the Association that the greatest 
need now confronting our Association is that 
of research facilities. Many splendid oppor- 
tunities for gathering and compiling and ana- 
lyzing data for the use of the city managers, 
as well as for the department heads in city 
manager cities, come to our office every month 
even though we have only meager facilities 
for such work now. The contacts of our As- 
sociation with most progressive city adminis- 
trators in the world, afford us excellent oppor- 
tunities for doing this type of work. I believe 
Dr. White will show in his report that the con- 
tacts afforded by this Association in his study 
of the office of city manager were of particular 
value to him. 
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»We have spent considerable time and effort 
during the past year in developing some re- 
search facilities. It is hoped that by the time 
we meet in 1927, some definite report can be 
furnished or some tangible plan presented. 

I wish to recommend that a bulletin be 
prepared on the “Essential Qualifications of 
a City Manager” for the use of city councils 
and a manual on managerial practice. Com- 
mittees should be appointed to supervise this 
work. 

Apprentice System 

I want to recommend again this year—for, 
I believe, the third consecutive time—that we 
have a committee assigned to the responsi- 
bility of making a study of an apprentice sys- 
tem whereby trained men of recognized ability 
could be given opportunities to gain practical 
experience in the city manager profession 
under the direction of experienced city man- 
agers. I further recommend that the more ex- 
perienced members of the Association be en- 
couraged to attend the International Conven- 
tions of the Association more regularly and 
that they devote more time and effort to com- 
mittee work for the Association. The entire 
membership of the Association should con- 
sider more seriously the duty of attending the 
conventions and taking part in the further de- 
velopment of the technique of city manage- 
ment. 

No department or activity of the Association 
appears to have lacked in progress during the 
past year. However, it is equally true that no 
department or activity has in any measure 
approached perfection. 

While much time and attention have been 
given to the preparation of material and the 
answering of questions concerning the city 
manager plan of government, the major part of 
our time and effort has ben used to promote the 
success of the citv manager profession. 


Messages From Those Absent 

Secretary Stutz: The President has asked 
me to announce that, in the absence of Mr. 
Rigsby, whose regrets I have here and will 
read in a minute, Mr. Rich will preside at the 
luncheon. 

Acting Mayor, Victor W. Hungerford, has 
sent a wire advising he is sorry he can’t greet 
the city managers’ convention today. 

Mr. E. V. Spence, City Manager of San 
Angelo, Texas, will arrive tomorrow morning. 

Mr. I. Walke Truxtun, city manager of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, regrets he will be unable to be 
with us. 


Mr. W. D. Robbins, city manager of Niagara 
Falls, New York, regrets he is unable to be 
with us. 

Mr. Paul A. Volcker, city manager of Cape 
May, New Jersey, sends his regrets. 

Mr. Carlton Day Reed, town manager of 
Stratford, Connecticut, will not be able to be 
with us. 

I have a message from Westmount, Montreal, 
Quebec, from George W. Thompson, genera] 
manager of the city of Westmount, sending hig 
regrets that he cannot be with us and wishing 
us a successful meeting. 

There is a message from Henry F. Beal, 
mayor of Waltham, Massachusetts, advising 
that he cannot be with us. Mr. Beal used to be 
the city manager at Waltham and some politi. 
cians suggested that they had a better form of 
government and got it through while the peo- 
ple were asleep. Mr. Beal, in order to find out 
whether they approved of his administration, 
ran for mayor and was elected by a three to 
one vote and has been mayor ever since. 

Mr. R. W. Rigsby, city manager of Durham, 
N. C., sends his regrets. Mr. Rigsby spent 
four weeks in Washington visiting last sum- 
mer. I am telling this on him, because I don’t 
think it quite right to go out there in the 
summer and not arrange to go through here 
on the way back. 


Mr. B. J. Horne, city manager of Fort Laud- 
erdale, Florida, is unable to be here. Mr. and 
Mrs. Horne were with us on this Yellowstone 
tour. When we arrived at Denver, the papers 
showed there had been great damage to prop- 
erty and that several lives had been lost. He 
immediately arranged to return to Fort Laud- 
erdale, so Mr. and Mrs. Horne will not be 
with us. 

Mrs. Bertha K. Landes, the mayor of Seattle, 
wrote us on the eleventh of September that 
she would be unable to come. She had hoped 
to be with us until that time. 

Mr. Walter A. Richards, city manager of 
Daytona Beach, Florida, regrets that he will 
be unable to attend because of the damage the 
storm has done in his city. 

Mr. D. L. Struthers, city manager of Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina, at the last minute de- 
cided not to come because of the illness of his 
mother. 


Mr. Richard Biehl, city manager of Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin, regrets that he will not be 
able to attend because of unforseen work com- 
ing up in his office. 

Mr. W. A. Holt, city manager of New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, sends his regrets. 
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President Otis: That seems to be all the 
business. Is there any further business before 
we adjourn for a short recess before going into 
the luncheon? 

Mr. H. C. Bottorff (Sacramento, Cal.): It 
seems to me this body should recognize the 
disaster that has come to the cities in Florida 
and some expression from this body should be 
sent to those managers. I believe we owe it to 
those men and I so move, Mr. President. 

President Otis: May I ask that this be 


noted by our secretary and included in our reso- 
lutions so it will go through in the right way. 
It is a fine thought, and I am sure Florida is 
in deep water, literally and otherwise. With 
the gentleman’s permission, I will ask the 
Secretary to make note of it and see that a 
resolution is prepared by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee covering this matter. 

... The meeting adjourned at eleven forty- 
five a.m.... 

ADJOURNMENT 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
[ Second Day } 


The meeting convened at one-forty p. m., 
President Otis presiding. 

President Otis: 
come to order. 

The first order of business is the report of 
the Membership Committee. Vice-President 
John N. Edy, City Manager of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, will present this report. 

Report of Membership Committee 

Mr. John N. Edy (Berkeley, California): The 
membership committee has almost nothing to 
report in the way of statistics. Our very 
efficient Secretary’s office handled all the sta- 
tistical work connected with the membership 
campaign during the past year, and has already 
given you a statement of the result. 

Briefly, the statement that the net paid up 
membership gained by thirty-nine during the 
year, I think, to some extent reflects the work 
that the members of the committee did. 

The plan of organization of the membership 
committee was that proposed by the Secre- 
tary’s office, to whom, let me say again, should 
go the credit for whatever was accomplished. 
Each state was put in charge of a city man- 
ager who was asked to circularize other city 
managers in the state and to propose for mem- 
bership those men qualified for membership in 
the association who had not previously made 
application. 

The chairman of the committee, I think, sent 
out only three letters to the members of the 
committee and in every one of those letters 
and in all our correspondence the members of 
the membership committee stressed the idea 
of quality of membership rather than numbers. 
The fact that the membership gained by thirty- 
nine during the past year is significant, but 
not the most significant thing that could be 
said. My experience, and yours, I am sure, 
is that mere numbers of anything are not par- 
ticularly helpful. If this association or any 
other association is to succeed (and particu- 


The meeting will please 


larly this one because of the work it has be- 
fore it) it will succeed on the quality of its 
membership rather than its size. 

In asking the men to solicit applications, we 
have emphasized the idea of character, of ex- 
perience, and the ability that ought to be based 
on that experience; of high ideals, high pur- 
pose and of freedom from those tarnishing 
things, such as political influence, which pre- 
vent a man from rendering satisfactory ser- 
vice in his city and to his constituents. 

That, Mr. Chairman, constitutes the report 
of the membership committee. 

Committees Appointed 

President Otis: You have heard the 
report. If there is no objection, it will be ac- 
cepted and filed with our records. 

The next item is the announcing of the com- 
mittees for the convention as selected by your 
President, with the aid and advice of others. 

The auditing committee is as follows: 

Mr. Kirk Dyer, Chairman, Ardmore, Oklahoma 
Mr. C. A. Carran, East Cleveland, Ohio 
Mr. George Garrett, Rhinelander, Wis. 

The Resolutions Committee is as follows: 
Mr. H. C. Bottorff, Sacramento, California, 

Chairman 
Mr. F. D. Danielson, Hinsdale, Illinois 
Mr. T. S. Scott, Niagara Falls, Ontario 

The Nominating Committee was the most 
difficult to choose, since our charter requires 
that it be made up of former presidents in at- 
tendance at the convention. After careful 
study, we have selected the following: 

Mr. E. C. Elliott, Wichita, Kansas, Chairman 
Mr. C. M. Osborn, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Mr. O. E. Carr, Fort Worth, Texas 

The time and place committee will require 
some study, as we endeavor to select those 
from cities not after the convention, if pos- 
sible. We found five as follows: 

Mr. Fred H. Locke, Grand Rapids, Mich., Chair- 
man 
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Mr. E. E. McAdams, Waco, Texas 

Mr. J. P. Broome, Summit, New Jersey 
Mr. O. A. Kratz, Astoria, Oregon 

Mr. W. P. Hunter, Roanoke, Virginia 


Roanoke can’t have it again, so we won’t 


count that. 


It is now my pleasure to call on our Viee. 
President John N. Edy to preside during the 
remainder of the session. 


Vice-President Edy took the chair— 


POLICE ADMINISTRATION—PRINCIPAL PAPER 
By John N. Edy, City Manager, Berkeley, Calif. 


If you will refer to your program you will 
see that the first paper for discussion is on 
police department organization by Chief of 
Police August Vollmer, of Berkeley. The first 
portion of the discussion this afternoon is de- 
voted to police administration. I think I 
should explain why Chief Vollmer is not here. 


In the first place, I think Mr. Stutz will agree 
that the Chief did not promise he would come, 
although we hoped he would arrange his sched- 
ule to do so if he could. His health has not 
been good and he accepted an invitation to aid 
in reorganizing the police department in Ha- 
vana, Cuba, largely because it would give him 
two months away from the grind at home and 
he would enjoy a restful boat trip of two weeks 
each way. He expected to be back in time to 
participate in this convention. 

However, while he was gone the City of De- 
troit, through the mayor and Dr. Upson, the 
director of the bureau of municipal research, 
asked that Chief Vollmer’s leave of absence 
be extended to permit him to go to Detroit for 
October, November and December of this year. 
After I had satisfied myself that the Berkeley 
department was functioning satisfactorily in 
the chief’s absence, I agreed to the extension 
and the chief returned to Berkeley to leave 
again for Detroit. He wanted to have a look 
at the program at home and I wanted him to, 
and I didn’t urge him to come here, although 
I hoped he would be present. 

It has been suggested that in order to start 
this discussion on police administration, and 
because of my familiarity with the work Chief 
Vollmer is doing in Berkeley, I might speak 
briefly on the high spots of Chief Vollmer’s 
methods and success. 

I imagine you are all acquainted with Chief 
Vollmer’s reputation. I attribute his success 
to these five things: First, his character, per- 
sonality, learning, intelligence and enthusiasm. 
He is a man of character. So far as I know 
no breath of suspicion has ever touched him. 
He has the personality that a leader ought to 
have: he attracts men to the department and is 
able to lead them and direct them. He has a 


personality that the public accepts. He was 


elected town marshal about twenty-one years 
ago. From that time on he has undertaken to 
make himself a thoroughly competent police 
administrator, reading and studying and mak. 
ing every contact he can to improve himself 
in his work. 

And then he believes so thoroughly in the 
possibility of decent and wholesome and high 
class police administration that it is the only 
thing he thinks about. 
tive in life. 


It is his sole objec- 





JOHN N. Epy 


The second reason for his success is the 
ideals which he holds before his men, which are 
of the very highest. No man in this room is 
holding any higher ideals before his organiza- 
tion than is Chief -Vollmer, and that is signi- 
cant. 

The third point is the high type of men 
which he has succeeded in securing. In the 
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first place, I doubt if Chief Vollmer has ever 
had to get over any political hurdles. I don’t 
know of any city administration that ever tried 
to dictate to him in the choice of policemen. 
He has had relatively a free hand in selecting 
men of high type. 


“College Cops” 

You have all heard of the “college cops.” 
Last May when the University of California 
closed its academic year, five full-paid mem- 
bers of the police department received degrees, 
two receiving the Master of Arts degree. Some 
of those men had been in the department four 
years, some as long as six or eight years. The 
chief started in about eight years ago, I think, 
to encourage University men to join the de- 
partment. Those University men have aided 
in building the department, as you would nat- 
urally expect. Only about one-fourth or one- 
third of the department, as now composed, 
are University men, but they contribute very 
much to the standards of intelligence and 
standards of ideals that the department main- 
tains. Incidentally, let me say that the use of 
the college policemen in a town which has an 
enrollment of 12,000 college students a year 
was not altogether accidental. Somebody 
asked me this morning if the police department 
in Berkeley has any serious conflict with the 
University students. We do not, largely be- 
cause five or six of the members of the police 
department are now actually taking work in 
the University. They know the campus prac- 
tice and campus customs, and they get along 
with students because they too are students. 
That helps a great deal, although it does not 


solve all the problems. 
Motorization and Mechanical Aids 

The fourth high spot of the chief’s practice, 
as I see it, is the complete motorization of the 
department. I don’t intend to say that the 
Berkeley police department was the first to 
motorize. I don’t know in what order Ameri- 
can police departments were motorized; but I 
know every man except the clerks in the de- 
partment is mounted in an automobile. The 
department does not use motorcycles. One of 
the most prideful things about the department 
is that it can concentrate the entire force of 
on-shift as well as off-shift men at any point 
where they need men in a very short space of 
time. 

The other and last element that I have noted 
is the use of mechanical aids to police work. 
We are perfectly willing in Berkeley to spend 
real money on mechanical aids for successful 
police work. You have all heard of the Berke- 
ley lie detector. Our alarm system has been 
rebuilt and is regarded by Chief Vollmer as as 
good as any in this country or in Europe. 

That covers everything I thought it neces- 
sary to say in opening this subject. I have 
not attempted to substitute for Chief Vollmer, 
and I am sorry that the chief is not here to 
present his paper, which would have been an 
excellent one you may be sure. 

Now we come back to the regular program. 
There was to be some discussion of this pa- 
per. However, the paper was not given. But 
we will ask City Manager Fred H. Locke, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, to speak on the sub- 
ject of police administration. 


FIRST DISCUSSION 
By Fred H. Locke, City Manager, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The only reason I was assigned to a place 
on this program, according to my own esti- 
mation, was because I knew so little about it 
and that perhaps it might be well for me to 
get better acquainted with the psychology of 
police administration for my own benefit as 
well as the benefit of my city. 

I agree very closely with Chief Vollmer, 
according to what has been said, as to his ideals 
in connection with the personnel of the police 
department and his methods. 

Cooperation With Police 


I want to speak to you for a few minutes 
on something which goes a little further, 
namely, the co-operation that is necessary be- 
tween the police department, the courts, and 
the people, for a successful administration. 


Those are three prime and important factors 
in police work. First you must have a police 
body, as Chief Vollmer would, of high type 
citizens, men who have some common sense, 
who have the brains, in other words, to under- 
stand and appreciate the functions of a police 
officer. 

Then if we are to attract men of that type 
higher salaries are necessary. In other words, 
my idea is that we should pay a sufficient wage 
to attract the right kind of men and if we do 
attract the right type of men we can exercise 
more care in the selection of men who come to 
us. 

Oftentimes you gentlemen have had pre- 
sented to you a list of vacancies to fill. You 
have had men who would be police officers pre- 
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sent themselves and one of the first questions 
that has been asked is, “How much is the pay?” 


Now when a would be officer asks you first 
“How much is the pay?” you had better tell 
him that the door is open, because any officer 
who is simply a pay-day man is a liability 
to your department. It is my belief that a 
man who has the mental capacity to handle the 
job successfully should have a good rate of 
wage. He should be able to earn as much in 
that profession as he would in any other. 

Now when you raise your standard of wage 
to a place where you can attract men of 
higher caliber, then you have a greater pos- 
sibility of getting the class of men that Chief 
Vollmer is aspiring to get. 


In regard to the courts, many a good police 
officer has had his ideals shattered by having 
some police judge constantly throw his cases 
out of court or pass the offender with a sus- 
pended sentence or something of that sort. 
You know the laws that we have to enforce 
are made seemingly for the criminal or the 
fellow who breaks the law. They give him 
every possible advantage, and to me one of the 
most important things is that we should see 
our laws are so framed that the law enforcing 
body is not placed on trial on the same plane 
as the criminal who is being tried. The coun- 
sel for the defense is equipped with all kinds 


of law-evading devices, loopholes in the law, 
and every kind of subterfuge can be worked 
out to defeat the law. 


Prohibition Enforcement 

This is particularly true in connection with 
the enforcement of the Volstead Aget, 
and all of you are interested or should 
be interested in the enforcement of this lay, 
You should know how many different schemes 
are resorted to to evade the just application 
of that law. 

So we very much need the co-operation of 
the courts in administering service to the peo- 
ple through the police department, and we also 
need the co-operation of the people themselves, 
How often the people forget that a policeman 
in uniform is only a human being, that he 
responds to good or ill treatment the same ag 
any other individual. When they understand 
that the policeman is a friend rather than a 
foe and will treat him on an equal basis they 
will find that the morale in their police de- 
partment will be greatly enhanced. 

So we have these elements: the people, the 
morale of the department, and the courts. And 
with the co-operation of that combination I 
am sure we shall have no trouble in enforcing 
the law. That is my contribution to start this 
discussion. 


Chairman Edy: Thank you, Mr. Locke, 
I am sure you did a good job starting it. I 
wish you might have talked for a few min- 
utes more. 

We are going to ask Mr. Earl Elliott, a man 
with considerable experience in administering 
police departments, if he won’t continue the 
discussion. 


SECOND DISCUSSION 


By Earl C. Elliott, City 


Mr. E. C. Elliott: I am going to offer 
you an apology. I will say that nothing so 
thoroughly indicates the trust that one city 
manager has in another as the fact that I was 
called on to continue the discussion without any 
prior notice. 


I was interested in what Mr. Locke said re- 
garding pay for policemen, also in what Mr. 
Edy said. That is something we hear a great 
deal about. One reason advanced for the dif- 
ficulty in some police departments is the fact 
that some men are underpaid. I have thought 
a great deal about that, and it seems to me 
that is not true. I presume there are some 
cities in which the men are underpaid, but I 
think possibly that is not a universal situation. 
I don’t believe you can buy honesty. If a man 
is going to be honest, he is going to be honest 
regardless of what he is being paid, and if a 
man is not going to be honest you can’t pay 


Manager, Wichita, Kan. 


him enough to keep him honest. I think that 
is indicated by the fact that we probably have 
more dishonesty among the executives and 
higher salaried men in law enforcing divisions 
than we do among the first-class officers. I 
mean men of brains. 


Police Recruiting 

I don’t know where most cities recruit their 
policemen; that is I don’t know from what 
walks in life most cities recruit their police- 
men. With us it takes a peculiar type of man. 
He must be a fellow who is venturesome. The 
romance of policing must appeal to him, and, 
of course, we don’t find that class of man as 
a floor walker in a dry goods store or selling 
ribbons. We get that type of man from the 
railroad yards, from the packing houses, from 
trucks and filling stations. When they come 
to us, they are earning from ninety to one 
hundred ten dollars a month. After they have 
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been with us long enough to qualify as first- 
class officers, six months, they get a consid- 
erable increase in salary. 

We require eight hours of work seven days 
in the week. We have a pension system and 
also the group life insurance in which each 
man is protected. 

Now I don’t know whether we would attract 
a different type of man if we were paying 
much more. I seriously doubt it. It might 
be tried as an experiment, but I am quite 
skeptical about it. 

Of course, policing is the drudgery of mu- 
nicipal operation. It is the scrub work, and it 
is a mighty monotonous job. The average of- 
ficer goes about pursuing the even tenor of his 
way month in and month out, sometimes year 
in and year out, before he runs into a real 
venture or any kind of difficulty that might 
increase his interest. He gets careless. 

Another thing I find particularly among 
policemen is that they are constantly hungry 
for companionship, for friendship, for friendly 
recognition. They are sort of set off by them- 
selves in the eyes of the public and sometimes 
they fall easy prey to such fellows who are 
the type of the bootlegger with a strong per- 
sonality who become the personal friends of 
the police officer before the officer really rec- 
ognizes what is going on. 

Police Department Difficulties 

I have had some difficulty in the police de- 

partment. There is one thing about a police 
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department that operates under a manager and 
that is the thing can go to pieces under his 
nose and he will not know anything about it 
until he suddenly wakes up and finds it gone. 
The deterioration of the department frequently 
is very gradual and the whole thing is ready 
to fall to pieces before a manager discovers 
that fact. 

I was forced with the necessity of obtaining 
a new chief of police a year ago. It took me 
nine months to find a man. I got a man from 
Kansas City who had been in the department 
for twenty years, had been quite successful 
and is quite successful now. 

Of course, the question of personnel among 
officers is paramount. I think the element of 
salary does not enter so much into the equation 
as some other elements do. Of course, you 
must take into consideration that the salary 
must be a living wage. But if a man is going 
to be dishonest enough to take ten, fifteen, or 
twenty dollars from somebody on his beat 
he will take it when getting $150 a month as 
quickly as he would when getting $140 a 
month, in my judgment. (Applause). 


Chairman Edy. I think some points have 
been touched on by Mr. Locke and Mr. Elliott 
that we ought not to leave. I wonder if you 
men won’t carry on the discussion from the 
floor. Mr. Stutz and I have agreed that this 
thing can get real good. I wonder if Mr. 
Bottorff, of Sacramento, will not have some- 
thing to say. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Mr. H. C. Bottorff, (Sacramento, Califor- 
nia): I have been very much interested in 
knowing the experiences of the managers here 
and knowing how many of them are operating 
under a sliding scale in their police depart- 
ments. In Sacramento we adopted a full year 
plan some two years ago. A man starts in 
with the minimum and at the end of four years 
he averages the senior grade. I don’t know 
how many cities in this country operate under 
that plan, but I am very much interested in 
that question and would like to hear the expe- 
riences of other managers along that line. 

Chairman Edy: What city pays its police 
department on a sliding scale? 

(Kenosha, Wis.; Fort Worth, Texas; Niagara 
Falls, Ontario; Roanoke, Virginia; Ardmore, 
Oklahoma; and Ironwood, Michigan did.) 

Mr. O. E. Carr, (Fort Worth, Texas): There 
is one question I would like to ask. Do any 
of the city managers here have incorporated in 
that sliding scale any other proposition except 





tenure of service. In connection with the pay 
of both firemen and policemen where a city 
employs 200 or 300 of these men, the great ob- 
jection to increase in pay comes from the fact 
that there is difference of character of the men 
in service. When you institute a blanket raise, 
you raise the pay of a lot of men of inferior 
ability. I was wondering if any of the men 
had incorporated in the sliding scale for the 
raising of pay something which had to do with 
the ability of the men in the work. 

Mr. Locke: Do you pay your police and fire 
department at the same rate? 

Chairman Edy: Yes, substantially the 
same. 

Mr. Locke: Do you consider them on the 
same plane, the individual officers, the same 
as the fire department? 

Chairman Edy: In our city the police de- 
partment works on eight hour shifts. When 
they are off duty they are off duty. Our fire 
department works on twelve hour shifts, and 
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when they are off shift they are still on duty 
for second alarm fires. It is also true that 
fifty per cent of our entire fire force was in- 
jured last year, which means a greater hazard. 
Balancing everything, the council agreed, as I 
had previously concluded, that the salaries of 
the police and fire departments should be the 
same. 

Mr. Locke: 
service? 

Chairman Edy: I think not. 

Now I want to go to that question Mr. Carr 
brought up a minute ago. 

In applying the graduated scale of salary, 
does anything other than tenure of office or 
length of service apply. I presume Mr. Carr 
means are the men rated and if they obtain a 
certain rate or standing are they given the 
graduated maximum pay? 

Mr. W. M. Rich, (Ironwood, Michigan): 
Ironwood, Michigan, of course, is a compar- 
atively small city. In a sense, we have the 
sliding scale, but we go a little bit farther 
than that. We have two desk men in the 
police station who serve ten hours a day, the 
sergeant filling in the other time during the 
twenty-four hours. We use the desk man as 
a sort of probation man for the patrolman. 
In other words, we get a man who looks like 
a likely officer, put him on the desk job and 
try him out. If he is courteous, more or less 
intellectual, and we feel he will make a good of- 
ficer, the first time we need a man we put 
him on the job as officer and try somebody 
else at the desk. That gives us a chance to 
observe the man and find out how he is going 
to act when we put him in contact with the 
public. That works out very well. 

Chairman Edy: Can anybody else 
something on this subject? 

Mr. Wilson, (Colorado Springs, Colorado): 
Chief Harper of Colorado Springs is here. 
Perhaps he will say something to us. 

The Police Point of View 

Mr. Harper (Chief of 
Springs, Colorado): Mr. Chairman and Gen- 
tlemen: A real talk is something I cannot give 
you, but I feel I would be very lax in my duty 
if I didn’t grasp the opportunity to say some- 
thing for the policeman. Chief Vollmer and 
I have been the best of friends for a long time. 
He spent a day with me in July of this year. 
We talked over this very question of wages. 

One of the speakers said a few minutes ago 
that you can’t buy honesty. That may be 
true, but don’t you think your department 
would be better off if you were paying your 


Does Chief Vollmer favor civil 
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men enough so the were proud of their job 
and had respect for it? You put a man on 
the street on a job he is proud of, and he ig 
going to pretty nearly take care of it. 

A few years ago I was visiting with the 
chief of police of Kansas City, Missouri. The 
newspapers were burning the police depart. 
ment up. I asked him what caused this ig 
the Kansas City department. He said it wag 
because they would not allow him to pay hig 
men a living wage. He said, “If I have good 
men on the police department, the corporations 
take them away and are willing to pay twice 
the amount of money I can pay, and I have 
lost many a good man in the last two or three 
years in that way. At the present time, the 
only men I can get to go to work in this de 
partment are men who have some graft that 
they want to be able to protect. They are 
willing to work in the police department and 
try to protect their pet graft, and it takes 
most of my time trying the men. I don’t have 
time for my police work. I have to take up 
my time trying the men on charges.” 

The chief told me he laid the trouble in 
connection with the Kansas City police depart- 
ment at that time to nothing other than star- 
vation wages which they were paying their men, 
He made the remark that the best chief of 
police Kansas City ever had, had been wor- 
ried to death over trouble in the police de- 
partment and said, “But I am not going to 
let it worry me to death.” However, this same 
chief died in less than a year from that time 
and I have no doubt the worry and grief ex- 
perienced while trying to build up an efficient 
police department under such circumstances 
was more or less responsible for his death. 

Now I speak strongly on this matter of pay- 
ing policemen adequate pay, giving them ade- 
quate pay to make them proud of their job. 
I say this: that every city in the United States 
or in the world has just as good a police de- 
partment as the citizens of that city deserve. 
If they want a real police department, they 
can have it. I know the policemen pretty 
well. If you let the citizens get behind their 
police department they can surely build up.a 
department, and a department which will try to 
work to the best interests of the citizens of 
that city. (Applause) 

Chairman Edy: We will pass from the sub- 
ject of police administration to the subject of 
city shade trees. Mr. Alfred MacDonald, of 
Wichita, Kansas, is here for the purpose of 
delivering his paper “The City’s 
Shade Trees.” 
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THE CITY’S SHADE TREES 
By Alfred MacDonald, Director of Parks and Forestry, Wichita, Kansas 


There is no asset a city can possess which 
will add more to its beauty and attractiveness 
than well cared for shade trees growing upon 
the city’s streets. But on the other hand there 
is no feature which will so indicate the lack 
of civic pride in a city than the presence of 
broken and dying and poorly cared for shade 
trees. 

The planting of a shade tree in a city park- 
ing is a public improvement which costs less 
than almost any other public improvement 
which can be made. Ten to fifteen dollars for 
each fifty foot building site is the average 
cost of tree planting. Unlike most public im- 
provements such as pavement and sidewalks 
which depreciate in value as time goes on, 
shade trees increase in value and become finer 
and more beautiful and give a greater service 
as they grow older. 

Shade trees add to the value of property. 
Shade trees make a city a healthier place in 
which to live. But perhaps the greatest value 
of shade trees is in beautifying our cities and 
ameliorating the intense heat of our hot sum- 
mer months. 

The culture of trees in a city and particularly 
the culture of trees growing in the city park- 
ing spaces and on the city streets is becoming 
more and more difficult. Trees grow naturally 
in the forest. In the forest trees protect one 
another from winds and storms, but a tree 
growing on a city street is isolated and alone 
and at the mercy of the elements. Where 
trees grow naturally in the forest their roots 
are protected by leaf litter and humus, but 
trees growing on the city streets have their 
roots cut off from their supply of moisture 
by hard pavements and sidewalks. In the 
forest, where trees grow naturally, they are 
protected from insect pests by birds and by 
the natural parasites of insects, but a tree on 
a city street is almost without such protection. 

Many other unnatural conditions retard the 
growth of city shade trees. Storm water sew- 
ers carry off the water which would otherwise 
sink into the ground and become available to 
the tree’s roots. Clearance for overhead wires 
requires the removal of limbs and branches. 
Gas pipes often leak with a consequent death 
of the adjacent shade trees. Insect pests and 
diseases, many of them brought from Euro- 
pean and Asiatic countries are contributing to 
the death and decline of numbers of shade 


trees each year. 


And so it is that trees in a city and espe- 
cially trees growing upon a city street are 
living a most unnatural and artificial life, and 
the unnatural and artificial conditions which 
affect tree growth are becoming more and more 
difficult as time goes on. 

If we are to grow trees successfully in our 
cities and upon our city streets we must there- 
fore give them especially good care and atten- 
tion. 


A City Forestry Department 


The logical way to handle the shade tree 
situation in a city is to have a city officer or a 
city department charged with the responsi- 
bility for the care of the city’s trees. In 
Wichita the forestry work is under the juris- 
diction of the board of park commissioners 
and the director of parks acts as city forester. 

The organization of forestry work connected 
with park activities is a perfectly logical ar- 
rangement. The park executive should be the 
champion of those things which make for a 
city beautiful, and his part should be espe- 
cially the beautifying of the city by the pro- 
motion of the planting of trees and shrubs. 
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There is no way that the park executive can 
better take this doctrine of the city beautiful 
to the very door of every resident of his city 


than by the planting and care of shade trees- 


on the city streets. There is no way that a 
park executive can more closely come in sym- 
pathetic contact with a man or woman in his 
city than by the care of a declining shade 
tree at his or her own home. By the planting 
and care of the shade trees of his city the 
park executive is really making a park in every 
citizen’s door-yard. 

The only way that a city can expect to have 
its street shade trees systematically planted 
and uniformly trimmed and cared for is by 
having such a city forestry department. Where 
no such regulation for the planting and care 
of shade trees exists, and where the selection 
of trees for street planting and their care is 
left to the individual property owner, the city’s 
parkings generally represent a conglomeration 
of different species of trees, many of which 
are undesirable, planted in a haphazard man- 
ner. But in those cities where the responsi- 
bility for the care of the shade trees is placed 
on a city forestry department, we should find 
desirable species of trees planted at uniform 
distances apart and the trees on the city’s 
streets trimmed to uniform height. 

Many states have passed laws to enable 
cities to establish city forestry departments. 
Massachusetts has its tree warden law, passed 
in 1898, requiring every town and city in the 
state to elect an officer annually who shall 
have charge of the shade trees. The laws of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania provide for the 
establishment of shade tree commissions in 
towns and cities. The statutes of the state 
of Kansas referring to cities of the first and 
second class place the responsibility for the 
care of the city’s shade trees on the park offi- 
cials. 


Theory of Municipal Shade Tree Control 

The theory of the legislation with which I 
am familiar, providing for municipal shade 
tree control considers trees growing in the city 
parkings and within the limits of the public 
streets to be public property. This is as it 
should be. Shade trees growing in the park- 
ings are of interest and benefit, not only to 
the residents in front of whose premises they 
stand, but they benefit every man, woman, and 
child who uses the street. The entire com- 
munity gets the benefit of shade trees. All 
shade trees growing within the limits of the 
public streets should be absolutely under the 
control of the city. 


The financing of the pruning and care of 
the shade trees on the streets and in the 
parkings should be at the expense of the mu- 
nicipality, and the funds should be raised by 
tax levy. It is right and proper for the in- 
dividual to pay for the planting of the trees 
in front of his home, as he pays for pavement, 
but the pruning, and other care of the shade 
trees after they are set out should be an obli- 
gation against the city at large, for every 
one in the city gets the benefit from these 
trees. 

An individual should not be permitted to 
remove a fine tree in the parking in front of 
his residence just because he happens to be 
short of firewood and wishes the wood for fuel. 
The removal of such a tree may destroy the 
beauty of the entire street. 


Operation of a Forestry Department 

In starting such forestry work the first step 
should be the passage of proper ordinances, 
These ordinances should place the responsi- 
bility for the pruning and removal of the publie 
shade trees in the hands of the forestry de- 
partment, and should prohibit the trimming 
or treating of trees in the parkings by any 
other person, except with the permission of 
the forestry department. Numbers of trees 
are killed each year as a result of improper 
trimming and treatment by men who repre- 
sent themselves to be competent tree men, 
but who have little knowledge of tree culture. 
The requirement of making it necesary for 
any one trimming parking trees to obtain a 
permit will control the butchering of shade 
trees by incompetent persons. Where permits 
are issued for tree removal, the person taking 
out the permit should be required to grub out 
the stump. Nothing is more unsightly than 
a row of stumps representing the remains of 
once beautiful shade trees. The ordinances 
should also give the forester authority to 
enter private property and correct insect in- 
festations, or remove dead or dangerous trees 
and charge the cost of the work to the prop- 
erty. 

Tree trimming should be handled so that a 
crew of men is placed in a section of the city, 
starting on a certain street and trimming and 
repairing every tree on that street as the 
work progresses. The cross streets should 
be trimmed half-way down the block. When 
a street is worked out the men should then 
turn on the next street and work this street 
in the same manner. A crew of five men and 
a foreman with a truck or team to haul away 
the brush and wood is a practical crew to use 
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on tree trimming. The tree trimming should 
be so organized that a certain portion of the 
city can be covered each year, and continue 
so that every four or five years a trimming 
crew will be back to the place they covered 
four or five years before. This will insure all 
the trees in the city being systematically 
trimmed once every four or five years. The 
average tree requires trimming once every 
four or five years. 

Our experience has been that the best sea- 
son for trimming is from May until January. 
Maple trees and certain other species bleed 
if trimmed between January and May. I 
believe that it makes little difference as to 
which month tree trimming is done providing 
the trees that bleed are not trimmed in the 
early winter and late spring. That is con- 
trary to the general theory. Many people 
believe that trees should be trimmed only in 
the winter. I have been in this work for about 
thirteen years and have supervised the trim- 
ming of nearly a million shade trees. Our ex- 
perience has been that you can trim trees at 
any time of the year without dangerous re- 
sults, providing you don’t trim the trees that 
bleed, such as maples, between January and 
May. 

During the period that tree trimming can 
not be effectively done, namely between Jan- 
vary and May, tree removal can be most effi- 
ciently handled. Money spent removing trees 
during the winter will result in much more 
work being done than if the same expendi- 
ture is made during the summer months. The 
forestry work can therefore be so organized 
that a constant number of men may be given 
steady employment twelve months in the year. 


Tree Planting 


The city forestry service is not complete 
without some arrangement for providing for 
the planting of shade trees on the city’s 
streets. A forestry department can best jus- 
tify its existence over a period of years by 
promoting the planting of shade trees, for 
street tree planting under the regulation of a 
city forestry department will insure the growth 
of the proper kinds of trees and will provide 
for the uniform planting of desirable species, 
especially in the new additions of the city. 
One cannot visit the city of Washington with- 
out being impressed by its beautiful shade 
trees. The street trees of Washington have 
been under strict municipal regulation for 
years. Certain streets are planted uniformly 
with a certain kind of tree, spaced at uniform 
distances apart. 
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In many cities provision is made for the 
planting of shade trees and levying a special 
assessment against the abutting property to 
defray the expense of the work. This is 
especially desirable in the case of new addi- 
tions. City planning commissions can pro- 
mote the proper planting of shade trees in 
new subdivisions by encouraging the planting 
of shade trees before the plat is accepted. The 
properly regulated planting of shade trees 
in new additions will insure desirable trees, 
all of a certain age, and will reduce the fu- 
ture expenditure for tree trimming and tree 
removal by prohibiting the planting of short- 
lived trees and other trees which are not 
adapted to street planting. 


A forestry department may plant the trees 
with their own forces or have the work done 
by a nurseryman at a contract price. Many 
cities have a municipal nursery where a city’s 
shade trees and shrubs for park planting are 
grown. Where a city has such a nursery the 
forestry department can perhaps give better 
service by handling the tree planting with its 
own forces. 

The critical period for a newly-planted tree 
is the summer following the setting of the 
tree. In Wichita we have our municipal nur- 
series and we grow practically every shrub 
and plant we use in the parks and many of the 
trees we use on the streets with our own men 
in the municipal nurseries. In Kansas pro- 
vision must be made for watering newly- 
planted trees the first summer after they are 
planted. If a tree lives through the first 
summer its chances of continuing to survive 
are very good. Where trees are planted by 
individuals often less than 50 per cent live 
through the first year. This is generally due 
to lack of proper care. Here a city forestry 
department can help greatly. After the trees 
have been planted the forestry department 
should send out directions at the proper time 
concerning the watering, cultivation, and 
necessary care of the newly-planted trees. The 
department should make inspections at inter- 
vals during the summer in order to call the at- 
tention of residents to such care as the young 
trees require. 


Species Suitable for Street Planting 

Because of the adverse conditions to which 
a city shade tree is subjected, there are but 
few species which are sufficiently hardy to 
grow well on a city street. In Wichita, the 
summer following the setting of trees for the 
property owners, we have our inspector make 
several inspections of the young trees we have 
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set out, generally three or four at intervals 
during the summer. Where they are not being 
properly watered and not properly cared for 
we send post card notices to the residents in- 
forming them of the treatment the tree needs 
and then we follow it up to see if they have 
followed the instructions. 

For the north and east, two of the best 
trees are the Norway Maple and Oriental Syca- 
more. Both of these trees are hardy, they are 
resistant to insect pests, and because of their 
round, dense crown they give good shade and 
may be pruned to grow under overhead wires. 
Two other excellent trees for street planting 
in the north and east are the Pin Oak and 
European Linden. The American Elm, En- 
glish Elm, Red, Black and Scarlet Oaks, Sugar 
Maple, Sycamore Maple, Tulip tree, Ginkgo 
and Ailanthus are planted in the North and 
East in special locations. In Texas and the 
South one of the best trees for street plant- 
ing is the Southern Hackberry. The native 
Sycamore, Pecan and Honey Locust do well, 
and the American Elm and Magnolia are suit- 
able for special locations. In the extreme 
South the Live Oak, Water Oak, and Palm are 
often planted. 


There are some tres which should be con- 
demned for street planting. The Cottonwood 
is one of the poorest trees for street planting. 
The wood is soft and brittle, the pistillate 
trees are a nuisance because of their habit of 
shedding “cotton.” Cottonwood roots travel 
long distances in search for water, and clog 
sewers and water pipes. The Cottonwood 
grows too large for planting on a modern city 
street. An old Cottonwood on a city street 
may be a liability rather than an asset. 


However there is this to say of our Cotton- 
woods in our southwestern cities—they were a 
God-send to the early pioneers who left their 
Eastern homes in a wooded country and who 
yearned for the protection of a tree against 
the blazing sun of the open prairie. The 
Cottonwood grew wild along Kansas streams 
and was the one tree that was absolutely sure 
to grow. 

The Box Elder is open to the same objec- 
tions as the Cottonwood. In addition, it is the 
host of more insect pests than any other tree, 
and should not be planted on a city street. 





The planting of soft Maples is a_short- 
sighted policy in our southwestern cities, for 
they are short-lived and when they start to 
decline there is practically nothing that can 
be done to rejuvenate them. And, contrary 
to the general belief, the growth of the soft 
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Maple in our southwestern cities is no more 
rapid than the growth of the American Elm 
under favorable conditions. 

Insect Control 

In many cities, especially those of the north 
and east, the efforts of city forestry depart. 
ments are concerned largely with the contro} 
of noxious insects. Where such a condition 
prevails all the trees and shrubs in the city 
may be jeopardized, and it is certainly to the 
oublic interest to have all infested trees 
sprayed or otherwise treated. In many cities 
the expense of spraying and treating street 
and parking trees is financed by a tax levy, 
The expense of spraying and treating trees 
on private property is charged against the 
property as a special assessment. Where any 
noxious shade tree insect makes its appear- 
ance it should be handled vigorously and at 
once by the city forestry department. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of trees have been de- 
stroyed in New England by the Gypsy Moth 
and other pests which could have been easily 
controlled had vigorous measures been taken 
when they first appeared. 

I worked on the gypsy moth work in New 
England a number of years ago and I have 
seen there in the middle of the summer, in 
Massachusetts, acre after acre of trees just 
as far as one could see in the forest absolutely 
stripped of their foliage so that they were 
just as bare and brown as in the winter. 

Relations With Utilities 


One of the most perplexing and sometimes 
the most disagreeable problem a city forester 
has to contend with is his relation with the 
utilities, especially with the electric companies. 
In many cities the electric companies have 
lost the good-will of the public by their high- 
handed slaughter of shade trees to get clear- 
ance for their wires. It is often hard to de- 
cide where the line is which separates the 
utilities’ rights in securing such wire clear- 
ance, and the rights of the property owner 
in his shade trees. 

There are three interests involved here. 
There is the interest of the resident in the 
trees in front of his premises, and he is na- 
turally concevned because he does not want 
his trees mutilated. There is the interest of 
the utility, which should not be required to go 
to a prohibitive expense to set poles that are 
taller than necessary or to do other unnec- 
sesary expensive construction work. There is 
a third and perhaps the most important in- 
terest, namely the interest of the people who 
are receiving from the and 


service wires, 
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whose service should not be interrupted be- 
cause of tree limbs short-circuiting the wires. 
The forester is faced on one hand with a sit- 
vation that if the wires are not cleared num- 
bers of homes may be without lights at every 
storm. On the other hand if the wires are 
given the clearance the utilities request, it 
will mean the mutilation of valuable shade 
trees. 


No general permits should be issued to util- 
ities for tree trimming. The best interests of 
all are served by having the work done by em- 
ployes of the utilities, but done under the 
supervision of a competent representative of 
the city forestry department. The utility for 
whom such trimming is done should reim- 
burse the department for the services of this 
employe. My experience has been that the 
utilities are glad to have such an arrange- 
ment, for if the residents have confidence in 
the forestry department they will permit the 
work to be done under the supervision of a 
representative of the forestry department and 
thus save time-consuming arguments between 
the resident and their employes. 


Private Work 


It is a perfectly logical function of a city 
department to enter private premises and con- 
trol noxious insects and diseases on shade 
trees, for when all the trees and shrubs in a 
city are jeopardized by such pests, it is cer- 
tainly within the police powers of cities to 
control such conditions. In Wichita we have 
one man who spends practically all of his 
time with the electric company supervising the 
trimming, and at the same time other men who 
work with him, and the electric company pays 
for his services. Such work may be termed 
“private work.” Certain citizens often re- 
quest other private work to be done by the 
forestry department such as tree trimming, 
tree removal, and tree repair. When such 
work is done by the forestry department it 
may result in a source of revenue to the de- 
partment and give real forestry service to the 
residents of the city. There are other sources 
of revenue which will help defray some of the 
expense of the forestry work. For example, 
the wood resulting from tree trimming and 
tree removal may be profitably sold. The 
cutting and sale of wood also gives the em- 
ployes of the department work during incle- 
ment weather and permits the department to 
keep the men on during such periods when 


they would not otherwise work. I remember 
one year in Wichita we sold more than $3600 


worth of wood that resulted from tree removal 
and cutting on the streets. 
Educational Work 

A city forestry department should keep the 
residents of the city constantly informed as 
to shade tree conditions. This is especially 
necessary in the case of the introduction of 
insect pests or tree diseases. Such information 
may be given out by newspaper publicity, by 
talks before civic clubs and improvement as- 
sociations, and by special publications. The in- 
spiring of the proper interest in shade trees 
and their care by educational methods will do 
much to popularize the work of the city for- 
estry department. 


Much can also be done through the children 
in the public schools, with Boy Scouts and 
similar organizations, Arbor Day programs, 
tree study in connection with nature study 
courses, the planting of shade trees on school 
grounds, the delegation of certain groups of 
children to care for school trees, all stimulate 
a greater interest in the city beautiful and 
especially in the appreciation of shade trees. 
The pupils of public school age take home to 
their parents the interesting things they learn 
in their school courses. 

When the forestry and park work was re- 
organized in Wichita six years ago, there was 
very little literature available which concerned 
shade tree care and home landscape for our 
section of the country. Realizing the need 
of such information we published a book on 
the landscaping of home grounds and shade 
tree care. We also had several pamphlets 
published which were reprints of certain por- 
tions of this book. The book is sold at cost, 
($1.35) and the pamphlets are distributed at 
a nominal price. 

Cost of Forestry Work 

I can best advise as to the expense of city 
forestry work by outlining the organization 
of the work in Wichita and the amount of 
money required to finance it. 

Wichita has nearly one hundred thousand 
shade trees, more than the average city of 
its size. Many trees were planted by the 
early settlers who came to Kansas more than 
a generation ago. When the forestry work 
was started there were thousands of trees on 
our streets in a most wretched condition. 

Receipts and expenditures for 1925 were as 
follows: 


RECEIPTS 
Appropriation $19,911.90 
Receipts from Private Work 6,576.92 
Receipts from Tree Planting 1,406.31 
Receipts from Wood Sales 1,188.60 


Total Receipts $29,088.73 
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Expenditures $27,362.81 


Balance January 1, 1926 $ 1,720.92 

During the period covered by this report 
the forestry division of the Board of Park 
Commissioners did the following work: 


Street Trees Trimmed 15,000 


Street Trees Sprayed and Treated 2,400 
Street Trees Removed 1,100 
Street Trees Planted 787 


In addition to the inspection of the young 
trees planted by the department, numbers of 
inspections were made of trees on private 
property on request from residents. 


Association With Other Work 


In Wichita the park, forestry and recrea- 
tion work is all under the Board of Park Com- 
missioners. Six years ago Wichita started 
on a systematic park, forestry and recreation 
program. We now have 17 parks and play- 
grounds, aggregating more than 500 acres. 
We have ten miles of park drives, and our 
recreation facilities include a municipal golf 
course, a large municipal swimming pool, five 
neighborhood pools, picnic grounds, aviary and 
zoo, and out-door moving picture and play- 
ground equipment. In addition to this work we 
are landscaping the school grounds in cooper- 
ation with the Board of Education. 

City forestry work can become one of the 
most popular works that a city department 
can do. Every one in the city is interested 
in the trees of the city. There is nothing that 
will add more to the beauty and attractiveness 
than well-cared for shade trees on the city’s 
streets. 

Chairman Edy: As indicated by the recep- 
tion of this paper, you have expressed what 
you think of it. It is a very fine presentation 
of a subject we are all interested in. 

Special Assessments 

Mr. O. A. Kratz, (Astoria, Oregon): I 
would like to ask if any of the city represen- 
tatives have included the planting of shade 
trees in the regular street improvement pro- 
ject. 

Chairman Edy: 
MacDonald? 


Does Wichita, Kansas, Mr. 


NEW FEATURES IN CITY 
By Rolland S. Wallis, City 


It seems to me that every city manager 
should be interested in city planning and zon- 
ing. After all, city planning is nothing more 
than planning ahead for the future physical 
development of a community, and every city 
manager, consciously or unconsciously, is going 
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Mr. MacDonald: We do. 


When our largest 
real estate concerns submit their plat for a 
new addition they generally voluntarily have 
shade trees planted. Just before I left I re 
ceived a letter from one of our prominent 
realtors there, asking if we could take care 
of the planting of 1500 shade trees in a new 


addition he is opening up. Our city planning 
commission recommends that trees be planted 
in new additions before they approve the plat, 
They don’t make it compulsory, but they ree. 
ommend it. 

Kansas has a law which permits the city 
to have trees planted in parkings and levy the 
expense of that work against the benefitted 
property. 

Chairman Edy: Has any one else had any 
experience along this line? 

Mr. Dyer: I would like to ask if the price 
of the trees is figured out before you plant the 
trees. 

Mr. MacDonald: We have an arrangement 
for planting at about $4.00 per tree. 

Chairman Edy: 
plant a year? 

Mr. MacDonald: There is an average of 
1100 a year planted by our department. 

Chairman Edy: We are putting out in 
Berkeley about 700 to 800 a year and doing 
it at the expense of the regular department 
budget. There are a number of points in Mr, 
MacDonald’s paper that are going to be par- 
ticularly helpful to us, however. Is there any 
other discussion on the subject? If not, we 
will pass on to the last topic on the program, 
“New Features in City Planning and Zoning.” 
Mr. Harland Bartholomew, City Plan Engin- 
eer, of St. Louis, was to be here. Through 
some misadventure, however, he has not ar- 
rived and his paper has not. 


How many trees do you 


Therefore, in order to pave the way for 
what might be said in discussion of Mr. Bar- 
tholomew’s paper, Mr. Rolland S. Wallis, City 
Manager of Manistique, Michigan, is going to 
speak to us on the subject of “New Features 
in City Planning and Zoning.” 


PLANNING AND ZONING 
Manager, Manistique, Mich. 


ahead with just this sort of planning to a 
greater or less extent. 

It would seem that the logical thing for all 
of us to do would be to study everything we 
can get along this line in order that we may 
utilize the principles and policies that are be- 
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ing developed by these technicians whom we 
have come to refer to as city planners. 
Zoning a Phase of the City Pian 

We have these two topics, city planning and 
zoning, and nearly always they are associated 
in this way, which we might assume gives 
them equality. As a matter of fact, however, 
every city planner concedes that zoning is 
merely a phase of the city plan. In other 
words, the city plan is the larger end of the 
matter. In the beginning we worried about 
city planning as it concerned the public areas— 
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the streets, the parks, and other open spaces. 
But it soon developed that it was of no use 
to improve a community with new boulevards, 
for example, if no control was exercised over 
the private property that abutted on these 
boulevards. So the idea of zoning came into 
existence, and we can now say that its prac- 
tical application in this country dates back 
about ten years. In a word, zoning consists of 
nothing more than exercising a reasonable 
control over the development of private pro- 
perty. 

I regret that I am not able to speak authori- 
tatively on this topic. I have just recently 
come into the city manager field and so, for 
a number of months, I have been engrossed in 
a number of problems that are not very closely 
related to the field covered by this topic. I 
cannot give up an up-to-the-minute report on 
what is going on that is new. 

It occurs to me, however, that you might 
be interested to learn that Secretary Hoover’s 
advisory committee on city planning and zon- 
ing, which, as you may recall, prepared and 
issued a model state enabling act for zoning 
subsequently adopted by many states, has now 
prepared and sent out in preliminary form for 
comment and study a new model state act 
covering all phases of city-planning activity, 
such as zoning, regional planning, and the 
various means of statutory control necessary 
to govern or carry out a city plan. I think 
that those of you who have been working under 
city plans realize that enforcing the plan is 
the big difficulty in city planning. 

Chairman Edy: Mr. Wallis has admirably 
paved the way for the more formal discussion 
which is to follow. There are two more speak- 
ers on this topic. 

Mr. C. M. Osborn, of Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
will take up the more formal discussion of this 
paper. 


FIRST DISCUSSION 
C. M. Osborn, City Manager, Kenosha, Wis. 


There are several features to a city plan. 
First, I think, is the thoroughfare or major 
street plan. The major street plan is really 
the skeleton work of your whole city, it ap- 
pears to me, just like the steel framework of 
a large building. It is that which you build 
around. It is that which holds the structure 
up. 

Then, as has been said, zoning is only one 
phase of city planning. It is simply putting 
the right building in the right place. Means 


for transportation must be planned in order 
that you may get your goods in from the out- 
side and send your manufactured products 
out economically. Local transit must be con- 
sidered, because you must have proper ways 
of getting your people to and from their work, 
to and from the market place. Industry must 
be studied and planned. You must have diver- 
sified industry in your city. Recreation is one 
of the big parts of a city plan both as to neigh- 
borhood playgrounds, parks, boulevards, and 
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then sometimes in a city plan we feel we must 
have a civic center or a pivot place around 
which the down town city part may be built. 
We have had a city plan in operation about 
two years. This city plan provides that we 
extend our street plan out one mile and one- 
half beyond our city limits. Here we bring 
our major street plan into operation and ex- 
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tend these major streets out so we may know 
how the surrounding country is to develop. 
Our state law gives us this right, and any one 
platting property outside of the city limits 
conforms to this plan as we design it. 


Streets Beyond City Limits 

This plan of designing our streets outside 
of our city limits is of interest to the people 
owning property outside. We have people 
coming in who live out three, four, and five 
miles wanting to know how the major street 
plan fits their particular property. They come 
in committees and singly to find out how they 
are going to develop their property when the 
time actually comes for development. 


One of the new features of city planning 
that we have is the free service that we give 
our citizens in city planning work. The sec- 
retary of our city planning commission will 
furnish anyone a preliminary plat of his pro- 
perty, showing how it will fit in with the pro- 
posed city plan. In this way we get hold of 
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the prospect first and instil in him the idea of 
our city plan before someone else gets hold of 
him and tries to design a plan for him that 
will not fit in with the city plan. 

We feel that this free service that we are 
giving our citizens is one of the best features 
of our city planning work. We also have 
rules and regulations adopted by our city plan- 
ning commission that we furnish each owner 
if he desires them, telling him how his pro- 
perty may be divided, that is as to the size 
of the lots and the width of the streets. These 
rules and regulations also provide that he must 
dedicate certain properties for playground and 
park and boulevard areas. The regulations 
provide that each allotter must give at least 
five per cent of the acreage of the allotment 
for this purpose. In this way we get our 
neighborhood playground without expense. We 
also get our boulevards dedicated in this way, 

Property Dedicated for Public Use 

Just within the last year we have dedicated 
approximately three miles of boulevard 120 
feet wide without expense to the city, simply 
by asking the owner to dedicate it as our city 
plan shows. 

In the last two years through this five per 
cent dedication plan, we have had donated to 
the city something over fifty acres of property 
for parks and playground purposes. In our 
street widening, we have a major street plan 
that requires certain streets to be widened. 
We have worked out a plan in street widening 
whereby we ask the owners to build back on 
the new proposed widened line. We have had 
in the last two years nearly a million dollars 
worth of buildings set back on the new line, 
so that we will not have to condemn these 
buildings when we condemn the property for 
street widening purposes. 

We have some owners who do not care to set 
back, and we have arranged with those own- 
ers that they can build out to the line pro- 
vided they give us an agreement that when 
we widen the street they will move the build- 
ing back free of cost to the city. It might 
be interesting to you to know our technical 
name for such an agreement. It is known as 
the Kelikivicus agreement. Mr. Kelikivicus, 
a citizen of Kenosha, was the first man to 
apply for and sign up such an agreement show- 
ing that we can sell the idea to a man named 
Kelikivicus. 

Street Widening 

We have some arguments we present to these 
people which may be of interest to you. We 
always argue on the basis of good citizenship. 
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We say, “If you are a good citizen, you will 
set your building back and make provision 
for the widening of the street. You are in- 
terested in your home town and you want to 
do all you can to build it up.” Ninety-nine 
per cent of the citizens will set back on the 
good citizenship argument. Occasionally we 
find a stubborn man who will not. If we can’t 
get them on the good citizenship idea we 
present a little further argument. As I said 
before, not a man has yet refused. 


We have gone ahead with 
of some buildings in the street widening pro- 


the remod:ling 


gram: for instance, if a man owns a one-story 
building on a street that is to be widened and 
he wants to improve that building by re build- 
ing or building a second story, we have on 
three or four different reimbursed 


occasions 
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the owner for the actual cost of that part of 
his building that sets out over the area that 
we need for the widening purposes, and in this 
way we have helped to carry out our street 
widening program. 

I give you these illustrations as a few of 
what we think are possibly new features in 
carrying out our city plan in Kenosha, espe- 
cially in street widening where we ask the 
owner to set back and also in connection with 
dedication for areas of parks and playgrounds 
and boulevards. 

Chairman Edy: I knew we would have 
something good from Mr. Osborn. 

The conclusion of this topic, “New Features 
of City Planning and Zoning,” will be brought 
out by Mr. H. C. Bottorff, City Manager of 
Sacramento, California. 


SECOND DISCUSSION 
H. C. Bottorff, City Manager, Sacramento, Calif. 


City planning, in my judgment, is one of 


the most important matters before the officials 
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BoTTORFF 


of municipalities of this country today. City 
planning has well been described as follows: 


“It is the orderly growth and comprehensive prepara- 
tion for growth that commends itself to people because 
the need for it is 


afford to 


because no 
that phase of 
character and 
growth as far into the 
as reasonable expectation can carry that analysis 
and suggests such certain physical readjustments as may 
seem to be warranted by these factors 


manifest and 
City 
which 


city can 
ignore it. planning is 


municipal activity analyzes the 


probable extent of the city’s 


future 


of growth set 
against financial and other limitations and provides for 
the coordination of improvements. It is based 
of unbiased consideration of th> situa- 
a whole.” 


future 
on a broad view 
tion as 
In an address before the City Managers’ 
Convention in California last month, Mr. C. 
H. Diggs, an associate of Mr. Harlan Bar- 
tholomew, delivered a very splendid paper on 
the question of “Constructive City Planning 
and the City Managers’ Relation Thereto.” 
It may be of interest to know how a plan- 
ning expert allocates the various features of 


planning as to their importance. The follow- 
ing arrangement was suggested: 
1. STREETS 

A. Main arterial thoroughfares. 

B. Secondary cross-town thoroughfares. 


C. Minor 
2. TRANSIT. 
A. Business district. 


streets. 


B. Remaining areas. 


38. TRANSPORTATION (Water and Rail). 
A. Passenger traffic. 
B. Through carload business. 
C. Local carload business 
D. Less than carload business. 


E. Grade crossing elimination 
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4. PUBLIC RECREATION. 

A. Community centers. 

B. Children’s playgrounds 

C. Neighborhood parks. 

D. Recreation fields. 

E. Large parks. 

F. Boulevards and outlying parks or reservations 
ZONING. 

A. Uses of property and buildings. 

B. Heights of buildings. 

C. Size and arrangement of buildings. 


o 


6. CIVIC ART. 
A. Economic consideration. 
B. Social consideration. 


Contrary to the old idea that zoning and 
zoning ordinances were first on the list as far 
as importance to the development of city plan- 
ning, the speaker rightfully in my judgment, 
places this fifth on the list. 

The: question of layout of subdivisions, 
proper arrangement of industrial sites, width 
and type of streets, transportation lines and 
recreation centers, are more important for the 
proper start of a well planned city than the 
question of reclassification of property from 
one zone to another. 


Zoning Comes Fifth 
A great many cities, as near as I am able 
to determine, are making zoning the point of 
departure of their planning work. As pointed 
out, if a careful study is made of city plan- 
ning, it will be found that the study of street 
layout is of first importance. 
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Millions of dollars of taxpayers money hag 
been expended in the cities of this country to 
correct street conditions because of the lack 
of proper planning for the future. 

One factor alone that is the principal con- 
tributing cause of street congestion and 
economic loss, is the imperfect street layout 
to meet the requirements of modern traffic, 

A transit study follows the study of streets, 
As pointed out by the speaker “it is a gen- 
erally accepted fact that the proper operation 
of a system whether privately or publicly 
owned, is largely dependent upon the street 
plan. An adequate system of main arterial 
thoroughfares will make possible the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory system of transporta- 
tion facilities.” 

Transportation is the next in importance 
and covers a large period of study. It con- 
sists principally of the routing of passenger 
trains, union terminals, tracks, elevators, 
freight stations, etc. 

Recreation follows next. Every progressive 
city if wisely planned, looks well to the proper 
development of the recreation activities. Play- 
grounds, neighborhood parks, school play- 
grounds and community centers are just as 
necessary as any of those already mentioned. 
In the larger cities, thought has been given 
to a system of streets connecting large parks 
with the developed city areas in order that 
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the greatest good can be derived from these 
places. 

Zoning is the fifth referred to in the out- 
line. This has to do with the regulation of 
property used in all parts of the city. The 
question of whether or not there should be 
business zones established on arterial streets 
and the handling of so-called “spot zoning” 
throughout residential sections also comes 
under this heading. 

Civie Art 

The last item referred to is civic art. 
Civic centers, public buildings and proper lo- 
cation of poles, wires, bill boards, street trees, 
etc., all have to do with the question of civic 
art and are indeed important in the rapidly 
developing city of the present day. 

One of the factors contributing to excessive 
expenditures is the question of providing fa- 
cilities for our public utilities in a city where 
a definite city plan is not available. Often 
it is necessary to replace expensive services 
because the growth of the city was not 
properly protected by a plan. It has been 
stated by a prominent city engineer that two 
million dollars could have been saved out of 
a bond issue of twenty million if the city at 
that time had a proper zoning ordinance. 

We have suffered on this account in our 
city. We have just recently voted bonds for 
approximately $3,000,000 for sewers and the 
extension of our water system. If our pre- 


decessors in office had provided a city plan, 
a portion of this expense could have been 
saved to the taxpayers. 


It is now necessary to enlarge several of 
our sewer and water lines to take care of 
the sections in the older portions of the city. 
This is due almost entirely to improper plan- 
ning at the time the system was first installed. 


Mr. Herbert Swan in a recent issue of the 
American City Magazine, made the following 
statement as to the extravagance and waste 
in the unplanned city: 


“The lack of a city plan invariably means official 
extravagance and waste. Urgent improvements may be 
ignored or unduly postponed. Less needed improvements 
too often follow one another in rapid succession. Such 
improvements as are undertaken are generally unco- 
ordinated with one another, at times they are even 
antagonistic to each other. There is little or no bal- 
ance in the development of the city; one section is 
overbuilt, another underbuilt. That part of the city 
which is best organized and the most vociferous in de- 
manding consideration, carries off as a prize a dis- 
proportionate share of the parks, playgrounds, fine 
school houses and public buildings. Ignoring the exist- 
ence of city planning problems is not to solve them. 
They will come back for solution though we choose 
to blink our eyes to their existence, and when they 
finally do demand that something be done, they cost us 
mighty dear because we have not solved them in time.” 


Many of us are prone to give too much 
thought to our budgets, operatings costs, etc., 
and not enough thought to matters that effect 
the taxpayers, such as sewer districts, pave- 
ments, street openings and widenings. These 
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are the costs that amount to millions of dol- 
lars throughout each year. 

We are all striving to add new industries 
to our city. Industries, as you know for 
economic reasons, are branching out continu- 
ally to better meet the demands of their busi- 
ness. While railroad rates, etc., mean much in 
the location of new plants, the city itself is 
quite a deciding factor. Business is interested 
in city government, schools, churches, places 
of amusement, playgrounds and parks. 

The city with the proper city plan, intelli- 
gently directed, will more easily attract new 
industries than those that have not. 

I believe that the city manager should take 
part in assisting his council and planning 
board in working out these problems. As a 
rule the city manager comes in contact with 
these matters first. As a matter of fact, the 
majority of new projects either originate in 
his office or come to him first for review and 
advice, and he is in a position to render splen- 
did assistance to his council on account of this. 

Full publicity on your city plan for the bene- 
fit of the taxpayers and city officials more 
interested in their work than their jobs, will 
be the means of building bigger and bette: 
cities for the future. 

Chairman Edy: We have 
the discussion of this subject. 

Mr. Peterson (Ferndale, Mich.): I was won- 
dering whether any manager had had the ex- 
perience of the state courts overruling zoning 
where there are certain restrictions. 


some time for 


Chairman Edy: Mr. Osborn, can you give 
any enlightenment on that? 

Mr. Osborn: No sir, as far as I know a 
zoning regulation law holds and is declared 
constitutional. 

Mr. Scott (Niagara Falls, Ontario): In On- 
tario a regulation for setting back buildings 
holds. The Supreme Court sustains it. Of 
course, our legislation is somewhat different 
from yours. 

Subdivision Plans 

Our friend from Kenosha spoke of additions 
being added to cities and the necessity of 
mapping out our transportation. There is a 
curious example, I found, in our city of what 
we used to accuse the subdividers of, in being 
greedy and careless in not adjusting the 
streets. For instance, we had one main street 
and all the cross streets ,except in one case, had 
jogs in them. It looked as if that were a 
bad thing. Under our modern automobile 
traffic we find that is the best thing you 
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could have. There are jogs on most corners, 

I would like to hear from some of our 
members as to their experience and what they 
would advise. Suppose a subdivider says, “] 
am going to lay out a street and I want to 
match it.” Are those jogs a good thing? 

Mr. Bottorff: Mr. Chairman, in answer to 
Mr. Scott’s question—California has a law 
providing for a planning commission. Many 
cases with reference to this law have been con- 
tested before the courts, and invariably the 
decision has been handed down in favor of the 
municipality. The courts have recognized that 
the question of planning and zoning is a muni- 
cipal matter, and any question that goes be 
fore the courts that is at all reasonable, is 
upheld. 

In answer to the second question, in our 
city (and I think it is true of a good many 
other cities), we require every subdivider to 
first file his plan to be reviewed and passed 
upon both by the planning board and the city 
council. These plans are reviewed by my of- 
fice before they are submitted to the planning 
board. We do not permit a subdivider to put 
through a subdivision unless it complies with 
our general street layout. We control the ar- 
rangement of streets, width and type of pave- 
ment. We have been upheld by the courts in 
every case that has been contested so far. 

Recently I understand there has been a de- 
cision handed down by the Supreme Court with 
reference to a Los Angeles case. The court 
in its decision gave the planning board the 
right to regulate the type and character of the 
buildings in a certain residential district. 

Mr. Scott: We have the same power. No- 
body can register his subdivision with us with- 
out its having been passed upon by our plan- 
ning board and also our railroad commission. 

What I am asking is: What would you ad- 
vise about these jog streets? want 
them or do we not? It is all right to say, 
“You must do so-and-so.” But do we want 
them to head on to our streets? What is your 
opinion? Do we want through streets or do 
we want jogged streets? 

Mr. C. W. Ham (Pontiac, Mich.): In the 
state of Michigan we have authority for the 
control of subdividing streets and highways 
for a distance of three miles outside the city 
limits. I think the question Mr. Scott brings 
up is pertinent in a subdivision adjoining a 
rapidly growing city especially. 

We have just completed in the city of Pon- 
tiac and the surrounding territory a major 
thoroughfare plan in which we have gone out 


Do we 
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beyond the three mile limit in conjunction 
with the county of Oakland, in which we are 
situated, to extend that major thoroughfare 
plan to Oakland county. We have been con- 
cerned with just one thing. That is the lay- 
ing out or insisting upon joining up of main 
arteries; the arteries one mile apart, for in- 
stance, 120 feet; arteries half a mile apart 
eighty-six feet, and insisting that in the de- 
velopment of that suburban territory the 
streets do match up, do line up as through 
streets for the mile streets and the half mile 
streets, leaving entirely to the economical use 
of the plat, the laying out of the streets in 
the areas between. 
Jogs Simplify Traffic Problems 

Mr. Scott: What I am trying to find out is 
whether it is safer to have cross streets 
straight or have them jogged. The city I 
represent has several, and it looks bad on 
the map but it works out wonderfully in prac- 
tice. If that works out wonderfully well in 
practice, is that something we should follow? 
I have heard that some of the fellows are 
buying land to make a jogged street. It is 
so dangerous. Otherwise you have to go to 
a great deal of expense by having some of 
the traffic signals. There is another thing 
we have not worked out. It is going to be 
affected by your jogged streets, and your 
jogged streets are going to be affected by 
your traffic signals. 

Mr. Wallis: I don’t know whether I can 
exactly answer the gentleman, but theoretic- 
ally I think he is correct. If you have a jogged 
street and the jogging is sufficient what you 
have is a combination of one through street 
with one street entering, which from a traffic 
standpoint is much less involved than a simple 
street intersection at right angles. If you 
take the trouble to make a little sketch and 
plot the course of your traffic and find the 
point at which you have collision points, 
theoretically the rectangular street crossing is 
much more complicated than one street enter- 
ing the main thoroughfare at right angles, 
which is what you have when you have a 
double jog in the street. 

Regional Planning in California 

Mr. C. E. Hickok (Alameda, Calif.): The 
East Bay District from which I come—that is, 
the East Bay District of San Francisco—con- 
sists of a great metropolitan area covering 
nine municipalities. It is an unusual situation 
which I think is different than that existing 
in cities from which most of you come. 

On the western shore of San Francisco Bay 


is the city of San Francisco with a popula- 
tion of practically 800,000. On the east shore 
of this bay is what is known as the East Bay 
region with a metropolitan population of prac- 
tically half a million people, and there is be- 
ing developed there at this time, one of the 
new ideas in city planning: that is regional 
planning; due to the fact that we have these 
nine municipalities, most of them exactly 
contiguous to each other, with mutual prob- 
lems which cannot be solved as individual 
cities. As a consequence, the problems of 
major highways and things of that sort must 
be considered as a whole. 

The officials of these nine East Bay cities 
have come to realize this no more than the 
people in the communities themselves, par- 
ticularly the real estate men. There has been 
formed in that community within the last few 
months what is known as a committee of 100. 
It was inspired primarily by the real estate 
men of the community. This committee has 
contributed a considerable amount of money. 
One individual, a real estate man, contributed 
$10,000. They have engaged Mr. Bartholomew 
to make a study of the regional problems. 

Professional City Planners 

There is another point in connection with 
city planning which I would like to bring to 
the attention of those city managers from 
small cities. I represent the city of Alameda 
with a population of 35,000. Immediately con- 
tiguous is the city of Oakland on the north 
and beyond on the north is the city of Ber- 
keley. Some ten years ago we engaged a 
professional city planner at considerable ex- 
pense who prepared for us a very elaborate 
plan, not only a plan but a city planning or- 
dinance. He was a man of considerable ex- 
perience who was inspired by his professional 
enthusiasm. He prepared for us a city plan 
and ordinance which would have been adequate 
and proper for the city of New York. We 
soon found out, after having had it in opera- 
tion some two years, that it was too elaborate 
for our needs. So we had to disregard it and 
draw up one of our own, suited to our smaller 
needs. 

The point I want to leave with you is to 
be cautious when you engage professional city 
planners, because, while they are sincere, they 
are imbued with their professional enthusiasm 
and viewpoints and sometimes with profes- 
sional interests and they may load you down 
with a plan which is too cumbersome and too 
elaborate for the small community which you 
represent. 
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Chairman Edy: I am going to take the lib- 
erty to ask a question. How many city man- 
agers are members of the board that has to 
do with zoning in their cities? Are any on 
the zoning board? Do they have a vote or 
participate in zoning mtaters? I am not go- 
ing to introduce the question at this time, but 
in my opinion there is quite a question as to 
whether the city manager ought to partici- 
pate in zoning which is altogether legislation 
or at least so construed, I think. 

Secretary Stutz: Mr. Weissgerber, Mr. 
Johnson of Red Oak, Iowa; Mr. Hiteshew of 
Sewickley, Mr. Peterson, of Ferndale, Mr. Scott 
of Niagara Falls, Mr. Danielson of Hinsdale, 
and Mr. Carran, of East Cleveland. 

Mr. Scoville: I was until last year, then I 
resigned. 

Mr. Bottorff: We have just recently re- 
organized the planning board under local 
legislation, patterned after the state. I am 
interested at this time to know how many men, 
as a rule, are on the planning board or plan- 
ning commission, as the case may be. We have 
five. Some of the cities have more than that. 

Chairman Edy: How many men constitute 
the planning commission or planning board? 

Mr. Hickok: There are five members on our 


city planning commission who have a vote, 
There are three members, the city attorney, 
the city engineer, and city manager, who act 
in an advisory capacity. 

Chairman Edy: Has any one else a ques- 
tion to ask? 

Mr. Osborn: Our Wisconsin law. provides 
that we shall have seven, that the mayor or 
city manager shall be chairman of the board, 
one member of the council, the director of 
parks, and an architect, and two citizen mem- 
bers. As our board now stands, there are 
three citizen members and four city hall mem- 
bers, including the councilman. 

Mr. Scott: Ours is practically the same. I 
am on as an engineer, not as a manager, and 
I have no vote, simply to direct the men. 

Mr. Locke: We have a board composed of 
five citizens appointed by the commission. The 
city manager has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Weissgerber: The city of San Mateo 
has seven, the city manager, city attorney, a 
member of the council, the mayor, and three 
citizens. We have the majority on the council. 

Mr. Wilson: Colorado Springs has five on 
the zoning commission. They are five citizens, 

The meeting adjourned at five-forty-five p. m. 

ADJOURNMENT 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
[ Second Day } 


The meeting convened at nine-thirty a. m., 
Secretary Stutz presiding. 

Chairman Stutz: Floods, storms, and law- 
suits have prevented a number of the managers 
from attending this session, resulting in the 
personnel of two round tables being absent 
entirely. Fortunately the floods, storms, law- 


suits, and what-not have struck our convention 
in two particular spots and they have been 
scattered a great deal. 

After some announcements were made 
by Mr. Wilson, of Colorado Springs, the gen- 
eral assembly adjourned to reconvene in the 
round table sessions. 


MANAGERIAL FUNCTIONS OF A CITY MANAGER 


The meeting convened at nine-forty-five a. 
m. Mr. O. E. Carr, Fort Worth, Texas, pre- 
siding. 

Chairman Carr: In connection with the 
topic assigned me this morning, “Managerial 
Functions of a City Manager,” after Mr. Stutz 
advised me of this topic and indicated that I 
was to preside I suggested that the topic: 
Managerial Functions of the City Manager 


seemed very redundant. That takes in the 
whole story, the whole work of the city man- 
ager. Of course, the work of the city man- 
ager is never ending, like the work of the 
housewife. They say man’s work is from sun 
to sun; woman’s work is never done. That is 
true with the city manager. 

The first paper will be presented by Mr. 
Ear! C. Elliott, City Manager, Wichita, Kansas. 


PRINCIPAL PAPER 
By Earl C. Elliott, City Manager, Wichita, Kan. 


The title assigned for this paper would seem 
to imply that a city manager had some func- 
tion other than that of managing. While it 


is a very emphatic idea of mine that the city 
manager has but one function, namely, an ad- 
ministrative one; it must be that some folks 
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have a different conception, else this subject 
would never have been suggested. 

Therefore, this paper will discuss activities 
that might be engaged in by city managers, 
and by a sort of negative treatment endeavor 
to make clear some theories. 

We are so near the old time political ac- 
tivity in municipal affairs that it is extremely 
difficult at times for the city manager to re- 
frain from becoming involved in matters that 
are not directly connected with his proper 
function. When the chief administrative of- 
ficer of a municipality was the mayor who de- 
pended for his tenure in office upon public 
favor, His Honor had to be very active poli- 
tically. He had to make a lot of long-winded 
speeches, in which his administrative affairs 
were eulogized. He had to break into public 
print constantly in connection with everything 
that might reflect any credit to himself. He 
had to do everything possible to keep him- 
self and his name constantly in the public 
thought and in a favorable position. 

It is small wonder then that the city man- 
ager, the successor to the administrative 
mayor, should be tempted somewhat in the 
same way. This is particularly true if the city 
manager is a man of vigor, and courage, and 
initiative—and we all plead guilty to these 
qualifications. 

Some Dangers 

But while the city manager is the admin- 
istrative head of all the municipal affairs, he 
is not the titular head of the city government. 
His function is not to shape policies, his pre- 
rogative does not include the fighting of the 
administration’s political battles. He is in 
every sense the employe of the board of di- 
rectors and is responsible to them. He is not 
selected by a vote of the people as are the 
councilmen and commissioners, and he is not 
presumed to be responsible to anyone save to 
the board. 

There is not a manager of municipal 2ffairs 
that does not at times feel a great impatience 
and sometimes a consuming irritation over the 
attitude of some part of the public and over 
the action that his board of directors sees fit 
to take on some of his recommendations. That 
fact, however, does not justify him in stepping 
out of his position as an employed admin- 
istrator to break out before the public in an 
explanation or a defense. 

Relations With Council 

A manager should always bear in mind that 
his relation toward his council or commission 
is purely advisory in legislative matters. He 
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may feel that certain legislative enactments 
are desirable and that certain policies are ad- 
visable. But if h@ has made his recommenda- 
tion by argument before his board, he is 
finished. The responsibility of action on the 
recommendation rests upon the board. The 
manager’s function is to carry out the man- 
date of the council or commission. 

Of course this suggestion does not include 
matters that are, by law, made definitely the 
prerogative and responsibility of the manager. 
Any of these things, such as employments, 
purchases and administrative activities, should 
always be handled with dignity but with firm- 
ness by the manager, without interference 
from the board. 
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The manager should never make public a 
recommendation on a major project until after 
first having discussed the question thoroughly 
with his board. And if the board, or a ma- 
jority of the members, cannot see the neces- 
sity or the importance of the project sug- 
gested, the matter should never see the light 
of day, at least not through the efforts of the 
manager. 

Relations With the Public 

As has been suggested on numerous oc- 
casions, the manager occupies a unique place 
in the community. Because his work is com- 
paratively new, because so much authority is 
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centered in him, and because his job is re- 
garded as an enormous one, h2 occupies the 
spotlight of publicity. As he goes along the 
street he is pointed out to strangers, as he 
enters a theater attention is called to him, 
when he goes to church folks look him over. 
Everywhere he goes he is as conspicuous as 
an Indian chief in full regalia. Because of 
these things, there is no man who is born 
with such a lowly spirit that he does not have 
to guard himself against the danger of his 
coming to feel that he is a superman in the 
community, that his task is one that demands 
a gigantic intellect and an almost unheard-of 
ability. Every city manager should include 
in his prayers a petition that he be not per- 
mitted to make a fool of himself. 

All these things tempt a man to become the 
city oracle. Newspaper reporters interview 
him, try to inveigle him into expressions of 
opinions on public and private affairs. Poli- 
ticians that would like to see him come a 
cropper will lay all sorts of traps for him to 
step into. Every time that a city manager 
becomes involved with his commission, either 
because of too much publicity or because of a 
mistaken view of a manager’s prerogative, he 
gives powder and shot to the opposition and 
weakens the movement and embarrasses the 
profession. It behooves us all, then, to keep 
our heads out of the clouds and to scrutinize 
the ground on which we walk very closely. 

When first coming into this work I, like 
many others, had a great idea as to what I 
was going to do, and about the kind of a fel- 
low I was. The first few months 
time of some mental distress to me. It was a 
distinct shock to me to learn that the city 
commission had something to do with the af- 
fairs of the city, and that the various members 
of the board had that they thought 
should receive consideration. Like a good 
many others, I felt that, after I had been in 
the work a short time, I knew about all there 
was to be known about city government, and 
I look back now with a good deal of em- 
barrassment upon some of the speeches that 
I made in which I laid down with all the 
authority born of ignorance and inexperience 
the various tenets of government and the 
solution of governmental problems. But the 
years that have gone and the work that has 


were a 


ideas 


been done have made me somewhat wiser 
and humbler. 
I have learned that the position of city 


manager was not created for my particular 
benefit; that the collective intelligence of the 
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board of 


group of men elected as a com- 
missioners is often superior to mine; and that 
the judgment of these men in municipal af- 
fairs is frequently the best. So I have come 
to believe that the proper policy for a man- 
ager to pursue is that of administrator of the 
affairs of his municipality as outlined in the 
statutes or the charter, leaving to the city 
commission wholly, aside from recommenda- 
tions to them, the matter of fixing the policy 
of the administration, and leaving as nearly 
as is possible to that body the question of 
publicity and activity in what might be 
termed “political affairs.” 

I have also come to believe in the policy 
of giving credit to the city commission for 
the achievement of all progress in municipal 
affairs, and of keeping the manager in the 
background as an executive carrying out the 
mandates of the commission and the provisions 
of the law. 


Relations With Department Heads 

The proper administration of municipal af- 
fairs is, of course, accomplished by working 
through department heads, and the attitude 
that a manager takes towards his various 
assistants and their departments is important, 
In discussing a matter of this kind one natur- 
ally thinks from the point of view of his 
own practices, and each feels that his practice 
is the correct one. 

It has always seemed to me that if a man- 
ager personally supervises the detailed work- 
ing of each department he is taking up room 
and is wasting money by employing a depart- 
ment head. The proper practice is that of fol- 
lowing the custom, or rather rule, of keeping 
yneself familiar with the general activities of 
the department through contact with the de- 
partment head, and of permitting the depart- 
ment head to operate the department. 

I have seen men in various executive po- 
sitions who were constantly dipping into some 
department and interfering with the manage- 
ment of the department, and 
policy in the most minute things. 
result, of course, is chaos. 


dictating its 
The natural 


If a city manager is going to be the active 
head of the engineering department, and the 
active head of the health department, and the 
active head of the police and fire depart- 
ments, etc., he will have neither time nor energy 
nor composure to attend to the affairs of gen- 
eral administration, the department heads will 
be drawing their salaries without doing any 
work, the whole organization will be like @ 
scrambled egg, and the manager will soon lead 
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himself through the well-known “Gates Ajar.” 

Matters will function more easily, depart- 
ment heads will have more confidence in them- 
selves and have higher regard for the city 
manager and his ability, and the various de- 
partment members will have a greater loyalty 
toward the administration, if the manager will 
confine himself to general supervision and re- 
strict his activities to those demanded in an 
advisory capacity. 

Many a man has hustled himself into the 
grave, and it is all so futile. He accomplishes 
nothing either for himself or for his business 
by hustling, and he puts a heavy burden of 
expense upon his family by contributing to 
an untimely death. 


Manager Should Have Little Detail 

I believe that the manager, particularly the 
manager of a large city, should have no par- 
ticular detail apportioned to himself. If he 
supervises the activities of the various depart- 
ments, keeps in touch with what is being ac- 
complished and what is going on, and is able 
to direct the whole organization in one gen- 
eral direction towards one common goal, he 
will have fulfilled his function. To my mind 
the manager has no function other than that 
involved in the administration of the affairs 
of his municipality and the more rigidly he 
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adheres to that view the more successful his 


work will be and the longer and more pleasant 
will be his stay in the community. 

Chairman Carr: I am very certain I am not 
going to quarrel with Mr. Elliott’s presenta- 
tion of this topic, and I will not give any 
one else a chance to quarrel with him until 
after the other men have continued this dis- 
cussion. I think there is one point that all the 
managers do appreciate and should appreciate 
fully. That is that the council is the real in- 
stitution and to them belongs whatever credit 
comes to the administration, that the council 
is the body forming the legislative policies 

But there is another angle to the proposi- 
tion, and I don’t believe the managers need 
to be told of that. I think they all realize 
it. The city manager is responsible for ad- 
ministrative policy and when the legislative 
body begins to dictate as to appointments or 
as to how a particular department shall be 
managed, it is time for a show-down. The 
time has come when the manager should re- 
cite fully his duties and responsibilities, and 
if he is to continue to be manager he has to 
exercise the responsibilities of the admin- 
istrative policy for that city. 

That same topic will now be discussed by 
Mr. C. E. Hickok, City Manager of Alameda, 
California. 


FIRST DISCUSSION 
By C. E. Hickok, City Manager, Alameda, Calif. 


When first considered, the subject “Mana- 
gerial Functions of a City Manager” seems 
ambiguous, or so all inclusive as to tend to 
bewilder the one who approaches it. 

One might well ask the question, “Is there 
any function of a city manager which is not 
a managerial function?” The above subject 
seems to be as ambiguous as would be the 
subjects “The Surgical Functions of a Sur- 
geon” or “The Engineering Functions of an 
Engineer.” 

In this connection, I am reminded of the 
story of the would-be orator who began his 
speech as follows: “Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Generally speaking in a general way the gen- 
eralities of the special subject are generally 
similar to the generalities of the general sub- 
ject.” Whereupon a man in the audience 
shouted, “Sit down, you fool, you are coming 
out of the same hole you went in.” 

Perhaps, however, for the purposes of this 
discussion we can winnow out from the varied 
responsibilities and duties of a city manager 


those functions which are in a more restricted 
sense, specifically managerial in nature. 
Definitions of Management 

Noah Webster gives the following definitions 
of the word “management”: “Judicious use 
of means to accomplish an end; skillful treat- 
ment; cunning practice; tact, cleverness, 
adroitness, consideration, indulgence, modera- 
tion of feeling, frugality, economy.” 

Webster also defines the word “manage” as 
follows: 

“To have under control and direction; to handle suc- 
cessfully or cope with; to conduct, to guide, admin- 
ister, handle; to carry on; to guide by careful or deli- 
cate treatment; to make subservient by artful conduct; 
to bring around cunningly 
upon, to manipulate; 


to one’s plans; to work 
to bring about by contriving; 
to act or steer cautiously; to achieve one’s purpose.” 

Some of those definitions contain the very 
essence of the city manager form of govern- 
ment. On the other hand, certain others of 
the definitions enumerated are not complimen- 
tary in nature, such as those referring to 
“artful conduct, cunning practice, or contriving 
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and manipulation.” These, of course, could 
never apply to those engaged in the whole- 
some profession of the city manager, and so 
we will at once dismiss them from further 
consideration. 


Control, Tact and Purpose 


The definitions which I prefer from among 
those quoted, as referring to the word “man- 
age” and its derivations, are: 

1. “To have under control and direction.” 

&.. “Tact.” 

3. “To achieve one’s purpose.” 

I believe that in these three definitions, with 
their elaborations, are contained the seeds of 
success of the city manager form of govern- 
ment. 

I have tried to enumerate all the varied 
functions of a city manager, and then, having 
in mind the above three definitions, by a pro- 
cess of elimination to arrive at those functions 
which are in a narrower sense, managerial in 
nature. 

As I find them the all inclusive functions of 
a city manager are as follows: 

1. To centralize administration, which will 
result in: (a) Co-ordination of departments; 
(b) Co-operation of departments; (c) Better 
control of personnel; (d) Greater efficiency. 

2. To control the financial affairs: (a) 
Budget; (b) Purchasing; (c) Taxes; (d) Rev- 
enues; (e) Bookkeeping. 

3. To investigate, report and recommend 
to the city council, upon construction projects. 
as they are presented. 

4. To construct such projects when adopted. 

5. To execute all policies adopted by the 
city council. 

6. To prevent the intrusion of politics. 

7. To enforce the laws. 

8. To respect the laws himself and to de- 
mand a like respect from all city employes. 

9. To strive to develop ideals of govern- 
ment in the city employes and the people and 
thereby to create a respect for government. 

10. To keep the people informed of muni- 
cipal activities. 

11. To be prepared to shoulder the respon- 
sibility for everything that is done by any 
and all administrative branches of the gov- 
ernment. 

12. To make decisions without fear or 
favor. 

13. To meet the public with tact and con- 
sideration, and to remember that, unfortun- 
ately, the efficient man tends to become 
bureaucratic and impatient of the ignorance 
of the people as regards public affairs. 


14. To develop the confidence of the people 
in you and your organization. 

15. To concentrate on the job twenty-four 
hours a day. 

Requisites of Administration 

While all of the above numerous functions 
of a city manager are managerial in nature, 
there are two which I have selected as jim- 
plying a more concentrated managerial capac. 
ity, namely: 

1. Centralization of administration. 

2. Construction of projects. 

And I shall very briefly discuss them: 

1. Centralization of Administration: It is 
my belief that the original demand for, and 
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the evolution of, the city manager form of 
government resulted directly from the woeful 
lack of centralization of administration under 
the older forms of government. There was 
an absence of coordination, with the attendant 
evils of jealousy, inefficiency, petty politics 
and favoritism, until the people in despair 
turned to the city manager form of govern- 
ment, hoping that by centralizing the admin- 
istration they would eliminate these evils. 
Therefore, I believe that the very structure 
of the city manager form of government rests 
primarily upon the principle of centralization 
of administration, and we have the responsi- 
bility to achieve it. Hence, this is the para- 
mount managerial function of a city manager: 
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How can a city manager best attain proper 
centralization of administration? 

First, by selection of competent depart- 
ment heads. 

Second, by programming and guiding the 
proper coordination of departmental activities. 

Third, by developing an inter-departmental 
understanding and sympathy. 


Fourth, by constant control of expenditures. 


2. Construction of Projects. A city, as it 
proceeds from year to year, creates the need 
and demand for the construction of projects. 

Usually this demand originates with the 
people. In other instances, the city manager 
being in a vantage point, anticipates the de- 
mand. At any rate, the demands of water 
supply, sanitation, street work, recreation, 
municipal buildings, and so forth, result in 
some construction work being under way at all 
times. In the execution of such work, the city 
manager exercises his managerial functions to 
a marked degree. It is here that he will ex- 
hibit to the public gaze in a glaring manner, 
his capacity or incapacity for efficiency. His 
mistakes will stand out like a sore thumb and 
it behooves him to be extremely careful of 
expenditures for construction projects. 

When a manager is given the final author- 
ity by the city council to proceed with the 
construction of a project he should exercise 
his managerial functions to the utmost degree. 

The cardinal points to be watched, as I see 
them, are: 

1. Proper design, accompanied by rigid plans 
and specifications. 

2. Qualified consulting advice if the size of 
the project justifies. 

3. Proper superintendence, not influenced by 
politics. 


GENERAL 
Advance Council Meetings 


Mr. H. C. Bottorff (Sacramento, Calif.): 
Judging from the subject on the program this 
morning, it is the general practice to have 
the manager take full credit with the council 
in every instance. I am interested in know- 
ing how many managers hold a meeting with 
their council prior to the regular meeting 
each week or month and whether they go over 
the program with their members before they 
fo into the general session. 

Chairman Carr: I think that is a fine thing 
to find out. We had a little talk on that 
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4. Rigid inspection during construction. 

5. Eternal vigilance. 

In conclusion, I want to call your attention 
to one of Webster’s definitions of the word 
“manage;” namely, “To achieve one’s pur- 
pose.” 

Let your purpose be based on high ideals 
and you will be a successful city manager. 

Chairman Carr: Mr. Hickok seems to have 
gotten about the same reaction I did. I am 
reminded of something that happened in 
Dubuque, Iowa, not very many years ago. The 
Chamber of Commerce there put on a party 
for the benefit of a congressman and had 
speakers for about two hours. Finally at ten- 
thirty they called upon the congressman to 
express his opinion on the subject of river de- 
velopment. The congressman said, “I ap- 
proach this subject with enthusiasm and in- 
terest.” That, he thought, sounded pretty 
well. He repeated, “I approach this subject 
with enthusiasm and interest.” He went on 
talking for about an hour and a half. But 
the thing that did linger in my mind was that, 
when the time came for him to express an 
opinion on the matter of river improvement, 
he said, “I am unwilling to express my opinion 
on river development until I first assure my- 
self as to the sufficiency of the outcome of ex- 
penditure,” and that is as far as he went in 
connection with a committal on the topic of 
river improvement. 

Our round table has been particularly 
fortunate this morning not only in hav- 
ing every one present who was assigned 
a part on the program, but also in having 
very fine papers on the subject. We still 
have some fifteen minutes or so for general 
discussion. This broad subject, I am sure, has, 
not been entirely covered and perhaps some of 
those present have some questions to ask. 


DISCUSSION 


subject last night. The question is asked: 
How many of the members present endeavor 
to have an advance meeting with the council 
prior to the regular council meeting. All those 
who do, please raise their hands. (About 
sixteen.) 


Dr. L. D. White (University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois): How many do not believe in 
that policy? (About five.) 

Chairman Carr: We have nine councilmen 
in Fort Worth. They are all business men. 
Their time is entirely occupied, and we always 
try to arrange to have a noonday luncheon 
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on Monday, our council meeting coming at 
nine-thirty on Tuesday; in order that they may 
all have a chance to discuss the things that 
are coming up or that ought to come up. If 
bids have been received for public work, we 
go over the pros and cons in connection with 
the bids and any other topics that they want 
to talk over among themselves without every 
inner thought being broadcast to the world. 
Personally, with as large a council as we have 
there, I think those meetings are of the ut- 
most importance. 


Mr. John N. Edy (Berkeley, Calif.): I 
made some notes while the men were discuss- 
ing their subjects. I was particularly in- 
terested in Mr. Elliott’s suggestion that we all 
need to petition the Lord to keep us from 
making fools of ourselves. That prompted 
the thought in my mind that one of the things 
we need to do most, at least one of the things 
I have found very helpful, is a very serious 
reflection at the end of the day or the be- 
ginning of the day regarding what I have 
done prior to that time. 

I think it was Hobbes, an English political 
scientist, who said if he read as much as 
other men he would be as ignorant as they. 

Necessity of Reflection 

I am not sure that we can agree with that 
suggestion, but I think that he did mcan to 
say that he believed particularly in reflection, 
and I think every man who has the burden of 
city management upon his shoulders can do 
no better than spend literally hours a week 
thinking and thinking hard and _ seriousiy 
about the things he has done, and the things 
he has not done. 

One of the papers said that a city manager 
should assign himself no detail. I think that 
is good business. On the other hand, I doubt if 
any city manager can avoid detail at times. I 
think it is absolutely necessary, and I am 
speaking from the viewpoint of a manager in 
a city of seventy-five thousand people. I 
think it is absolutely necessary that a city 
manager know a great deal about his govern- 
ment. He almost has to know more about 
some things than the department heads them- 
selves. If he maintains the kind of a follow- 
up system which I believe a manager must 
maintain in order to get even good department 
heads to do what they ought to do on time, 
he will know a great deal about the depart- 
ment. 

The time will come frequently, I am sure, 
when in order for him to straighten out a sit- 
uation that has become tangled he will have 


to delve into the finest and most minute de. 
tails of that problem. I used to read certajp 
popular magazines where our business giants 
are shown in interesting poses and it is always 
stated that their desk is clear and they never 
have any detail to do. That, in my opinion, ig 
pure fiction. A city manager, I think hag a 
great deal of detail to do, although we agree 
with Mr. Elliott he would be foolish to burden 
himself in advance with any detail he can dele. 
gate to some one else. 
Informal Sessions 

It is our practice in Berkeley to have a meet. 
ing of the council as a committee of the whole 
prior to the council meeting. The counel 
meets on Tuesday morning formally at ten 
o’clock, and at nine o’clock we have the infor- 
mal session. The program is laid on the table 
by the clerk at about the time the councilmen 
convene. I am speaking of the council pro- 
gram in connection with the meeting which is 
to begin at ten o’clock. If there is anything in 
that program the council thinks it wants to dis- 
cuss, it does so. However, they allow me as 
much time as I need to present any matters I 
have. 


Appointments 

Chairman Carr: I think Mr. Edy is right 
in that proposition. City administration, to be 
successful, must have absolute frankness and 
harmony between the manager and the coun- 
cil. I do not recall a single time that I have 
appointed a department head without first dis- 
cussing that appointment with the council and 
ascertaining their viewpoint as to the fitness of 
the appointee. 

Furthermore, I cannot recall any time when 
the council disapproved of the selection which 
I figured on making. In that connection, there 
is an instance I would like to mention. 

In 1916, I went to Niagara Falls on the first 
of January. At the previous election the peo- 
ple of Niagara Falls turned the rascals out 
and elected a straight Republican ticket, and 
before I came to town they had determined 
that the future of the city depended on making 
a complete change in every departmental head 
in the city of Niagara Falls. Not only that. 
They had a complete slate prepared to present 
to me covering every man they felt should be 
put in to take the place of the man they wanted 
to put out. That was a stunner. I had moved 
to Niagara Falls, and it was really necessary 
that I stay there a while. I made this propo- 
sition to the council. I don’t know whether f 
did the right thing, but I said, “You are fa- 
miliar with your conditions here. You were 
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elected by the people of Niagara Falls to over- 
see the affairs of the city, and I assume that 
you are right, that the departmental heads, as 
a rule, should be changed. I think under the 
charter the manager is to select the depart- 
ment heads. On account of my unfamiliarity 
with the situation and with the people, I am 
unable to pick out the men to appoint to the 
yarious municipal positions, but I do insist 
on this. 

I insist on your naming two men, not one 
but two men for every position—two men who 
will be acceptable to the members of the council 
and from those two men I will pick out the 
man who seems best to me.” That is the way 
we took care of the situation. 


Mr. Edy: After that time you made changes 
as they seemed necessary? 


Chairman Carr: Yes; as I say, I don’t know 
whether that was the right method to 
follow, but it was the only method which pre- 
sented itself to me as being a method I could 
follow and remain as manager in the city of 
Niagara Falls. Therefore, I worked it out that 
way. 

Appearance of “Railroading” 


Mr. Hopkins (Ames, Iowa): There are some 
things which occurred to me during the dis- 
cussion of your council as a committee of the 
whole before your regular meeting. It seems 
that there might be an element of danger in 
this due to the possible appearance of “rail- 
roading” a project. Sometimes people attend 
council meetings to hear the discussions, and 
if none occur, due to the matter having been 
previously threshed out, their reaction might 
be either that the matter was being “rail- 
roaded,” or that the council was not really giv- 
ing it the proper consideration. I think that 
would not be desirable. We have never fol- 
lowed the policy in Ames of having everything 
settled beforehand. I do not mean to infer that 
no discussion ever takes place before the 
council meeting. Frequently, when I know 
that some important measure is coming up at 
the next meeting, I put the facts before one or 
two of the members who may be a little better 
equipped to analyze the matter than the coun- 
cil as a whole, not to have the whole thing 
settled beforehand, but simply to have some of 
the members entirely familiar with the situa- 
tion so that they can present it to the rest of 
the council, and, perhaps, thus avoid a delay 
that might otherwise be necessary. Because 
of Iowa State College and the State Highway 
Commission, we have in Ames specialists in 
almost any line of work which may come up. 


Usually we have two or three of these men on 
the council; often they are department heads. 
It is a part of their day’s work to analyze and 
decide questions put up to them. They handle 
city affairs in much the same way, and will re- 
turn a well analyzed report on any matter re- 
ferred to them. 


Please remember that I am referring to ques- 
tions of general! policy which rightfully come 
to the council for decision—not details of ad- 
ministration. As to that word “policy”—I must 
confess that I am sometimes puzzled as to 
where the line is to be drawn. We say—and 
rightly—that the council should determine poli- 
cies; and yet as soon as that is done, you in 
turn must be the policy former when you pass 
it along to your department heads. Of course, 
you men from the large cities can leave the 
details to those heads, but I doubt if you ap- 
point a police chief, or engineer, or health offi- 
cer, and then leave everything up to him. You 
give him your ideas of how the job should be 
handled—your “policy,” in other words—and 
then he takes care of the details. We in the 
smaller places have to handle most of the de- 
tails ourselves, as the departments are not 
large enough to justify specialists. 


Our council meets twice a month. Usually 
after the regular business of the meeting is 
finished, I take such time as is necessary to 
acquaint the council with the status of any 
work in progress, answer any questions they 
may want to ask, get their opinions on any 
matters involving policy, and put before them 
matters which should receive their attention 
at the next or future meetings. You may say 
that this amounts to the same procedure that 
I am objecting to; but at least it is done in 
open council meeting. What I really want to 
bring out is, that while it does expedite matters 
to have everything discussed and settled be- 
forehand, there is the danger that people will 
think that there is a little too much harmony 
and not enough discussion in the administra- 
tive affairs of the city. 


“One-Man” Government 

There is another situation which I believe 
deserves consideration, and that is the tendency 
at times for councils to shift the responsibility 
to the manager on matters that they rightfully 
should decide. This is most likely to occur in 
cities where the manager has been there for 
a number of years. Councils come and go, and 
the manager may be so familiar with all city 
affairs that the easiest way for them is to let 
him do it. Remember, though, that the mana- 
ger’s viewpoint is from the inside looking out, 
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and he may miss the vital points that are evi- 
dent to the man on the outside. We may ap- 
preciate the implied compliment, but sooner or 
later this will give rise to the criticism that it 
is a one-man government, and the average citi- 
zen would rather have his elected representa- 
tives form the city’s policies than a “paid hire- 
ling.” 

Mr. Hickok: I think there are two or three 
important reasons why the committee meet- 
ing before the council meeting is more or less 
essential. First you effect a very material sav- 
ing of time after you get into the council 
chamber, and second, you eliminate undesirable 
publicity. We all know at council meetings 
there are reporters present and if a question is 
being discussed for the first time in the coun- 
cil chamber and the members of the council 
have even a friendly difference of opinion be- 
fore they arrive at a conclusion, that discus- 
sion and argument may be so construed that 
the next morning you will pick up a paper and 
find that there has been a big fight in the c‘ty 
council chamber. I think that element is par- 
ticularly valuable as justifying those meetings 
before the council. 


In the city of Alameda we have had the city 
manager form of government for almost ten 
years and in all that time we have always had 
those preliminary meetings. Our council meets 
twice a month at eight o’clock in the evening, 
and we have that preliminary meeting at seven 
o’clock. That is a committee as a whole mcet- 
ing and everything that is to come up at 
the council meeting is gone over briefly. When 
we get downstairs, the business is expedited 
very quickly. Of course, there are certain in- 
dividuals who are looking for something to 
criticize who will state from time to time that 
these are star chamber proceedings, but there 
is a minimum of that sort of criticism in our 
town and I am a staunch believer in the effi- 
ciency and worthwhileness of the preliminary 
meetings. 

Mr. Kirk Dyer (Ardmore, Oklahoma): The 
procedure in the small town, in getting the 
matter before the commissioners, is entirely 
different from the large towns. We have five 
commissioners, one of whom is selected as 
mayor. The fourth Thursday of each month 
we meet. When any matter is to be brought 
up, if I happen to get the first information on 
it, I do not approach any especially influential 
member of the board. Our membership is com- 
posed of men of various professions and cal- 
lings. We have one attorney. We have one 
expert fisherman, and matters pertaining to 


the fisheries are brought to him by me. We 
have two who are merchants and one who hag 
been in the banking business and loan businegs 
and public life for a long time. So it makes it 
very nice to refer these questions to those jp. 
dividuals who have the best knowledge in ad. 
vance of the meeting. Then when the question 
is presented, that one person can perhaps ex. 
plain it to the commissioners better than I can, 
and if we have any important question sud- 
denly brought before us (reporters are always 
present) it is gracefully passed over for fur. 
ther consideration. And, if necessary, they wil] 
have a special meeting to take action upon it, 


I expect there are more towns represented 
here about the population of our city, 20,000, 
than towns of 100,000 population and over. Ag 
I said, the methods of presenting these mat. 
ters to the commission are different and ours 
has worked out very well. 


Mr. S. C. Chapin (Syracuse, New York): As 
was just said, the small city has been left out 
a little. I found that in a small place the city 
manager is looked upon by the people and 
oftentimes by the commission, as a super-ntan, 
a man who knows how to settle the city’s af- 
fairs and should be given a free hand. That 
is what I found when I first went into a small 
town. We would come to the commission 
meetings and the chairman of the commission, 
who is the mayor, would say, “Well, what is 
to be brought up now?” And the matter would 
be turned over to me. I tried to get away from 
that by calling a special meeting, that is just 
a private meeting or a meeting of the commit- 
tee as a whole. However, that couldn’t be 
worked out in a small town, because the com- 
missioners were largely men who were store- 
keepers or who had other business and it was 
impossible to get them to go to the noon lunch- 
eon, such as some of you have in your cities, 
So I finally hit on the plan of having a meeting 
with the mayor, as I decided that he was rep- 
resentative of the commission, and that he 
could get together with them and talk things 
over afterwards. So we usually get together 
and bring up everything that is to come up at 
the meeting later. When we come to the meet- 
ing the chairman of the commission presents 
all this business to the commission. The effect 
this has had on the people who attend the meet- 
ings and on the commissioners is rather to 
turn them to the chairman of the commission 
and to the commission instead of to the mana- 
ger. 


Of course, in the meetings I was called upon 
to give my ideas and to take part in the dis- 
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cussion. I found that was one of the problems 
we had in the small town. 

We have to be very careful that the people 
and the commission don’t come to look upon 
the city manager as the whole thing in the city. 

Chairman Carr: I think our time has just 
about passed. While the boys are coming back 
from the other round table, we might have 
three minutes for Dr. Hatton to administer a 
brief spanking in connection with the discus- 
sion this morning. 

Dr. Hatton: I wish to reserve that for to- 
night and now merely wish to say that I have 
been greatly pleased with the discussion this 
morning. It seems to me that in general, the 
managers are on very sound ground as to the 
relation of the manager to the general admin- 
istration and the council. 

As to the last topic under discussion, I think 
you are mostly wrong. That is one of the 
serious pitfalls I am going to discuss tonight 
and I shall then say some very plain things. 
I have been astounded this morning to find the 
extent to which, apparently, the manager puts 
himself in the position of deciding in advance 
what is going to be done. 

I can’t speak with very great intelligence 
on the specific subject under discussion, be- 
cause I am not sufficiently familiar with the 
legislative procedure commonly followed in 
manager cities. That is something which has 
not been discussed at a managers’ meeting so 
far as I know. I get the impression here this 
morning that in most of your towns there is 
no formal way by which a legislative matter 
comes before the council in the form of a 
resolution or ordinance, properly drafted and 
printed, so that the members of the council or 
commission can get a copy before the meeting. 
Perhaps the whole problem is one of devis- 
ing proper legislative procedure. 

I am quite aware of the fact, as has been 
suggested by Mr. Hopkins and others, that 
these things are conditioned to a considerable 
extent by the size of the city. In the Cleve- 
land council we dispose of about 6,000 pieces 
of legislation per year and it is necessary, 
therefore, that we have well devised legisla- 
tive procedure. We couldn’t follow the easy 
going and rather informal methods which seem 
to be practiced in the small towns. 

I am pleased because of many things which 
have been said in regard to the proper relation 
of the manager to the administration and the 
council. It seems to be the general opinion 
of the managers who have spoken that it is 
very important that the council be kept 
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thoroughly informed of projects that the man- 
ager intends to present. If I am wrong as to 
this, I hope you will correct me, because I 
am going to say something about it later in 
some articles which I may offer to “Public 
Management.” 

It also seems to be the consensus of the 
managers present that it is improper and un- 
desirable for a manager to discuss in public 
some project which he intends to present to 
the council before he has first talked it over 
with the council. That seems to me to be 
one of the fundamentals in the establishment 
of proper relations between the manager and 
council. I am gratified that the managers ap- 
pear to agree that such practice should be 
taken as a matter of course. If you have a 
matter of significance to present, you should 
certainly first get it before the council be- 
fore you break out in print or public speech. 


Council Meetings Dull 


In general, therefore, I am pleased with 
what seems to me to be the sound principles 
which you are developing in managerial prac- 
tice, as illustrated by your discussion this 
morning. I am compelled to say, however, as 
to the practice of preliminary meetings, that 
this practice has a tendency to emasculate your 
actual council meetings and reduce them to a 
condition of vacuity so far as the public is 
concerned. That probably largely accounts for 
the fact that there is no interest in your coun- 
cil meetings in most of your towns. I am 
going to have something to say about that 
tonight. 

Mr. Henderson (Milwaukee, Wis.): I am 
not a city manager, but I have attended some 
of the council meetings of city manager cities 
this past year. I have noticed the tendency to 
railroad things through. The council meetings 
last only half an hour in some of the larger 
cities. Professor White said he was convinced 
that most of the council meetings in the city 
manager cities he attended were of little in- 
terest to the public and he was convinced, as 
I was, that, as a result, there was a tendency 
on the part of newspaper men to drag the 
manager out in the open and get him into the 
policy field in order to get a little news. 

The practice of having a preliminary coun- 
cil meeting and barring out the newspaper 
men would be an astounding procedure in Mil- 
waukee. If the manager is going to put the 
main emphasis on protecting his own job, then 
we can expect the city manager plan to lose 
out. The public ought to have some knowledge 
of proposed policies and proposed projects and 
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they ought to be discussed in council meetings. 
I am astounded to know it is common practice 
in manager cities to discuss these things in 
preliminary “star chamber” meetings. 


Chairman Carr: There is one thought that 
I still want to express, and probably shouldn’t. 
That is that in the smaller cities and in fact 
some of the other cities, it is very unfortunate 
that the news gatherer is a young man with- 
out experience, without any adequate ideas of 





responsibility before the public, and is thor. 
oughly incompetent to tell the public properly 
those things that transpire in the city counej 
meetings. That is one of the things that we 
have to meet. 

We will now adjourn this meeting, as it js 
time for the next round table discussion, 

The meeting adjourned at eleven-fif. 

teen a. mM. 


ADJOURNMENT 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
[ Second Day ] 
THE CITY MANAGER AND THE CITY PRESS 
PRINCIPAL PAPER 
By I. C. Brower, City Manager, Lima, Ohio 


The meeting convened at _ nine-forty-five 
o’clock, Mr. I. C. Brower presiding. 

I don’t like to present a paper to managers 
which, in a certain sense, may be regarded in 
the light of advice because we all have our 
own ideas and our own methods of handling 
the different phases of our work. 


To that extent it reminds me of the old story 
of the man who went to a physician. “Doc- 
tor,” he said, “I am sick.” The doctor asked 
him what seemed to be the matter and he said, 
“IT don’t know.” So the doctor gave him a 
thorough examination, heart, lungs, and all the 
rigamarole that physicians go through, and 
then advised him. As the man started to walk 
out, the doctor said, “You haven’t paid my fee 
of five dollars.” To which the man replied, 
“I don’t know whether I am going to take your 
advice.” I will leave you in that particular 
frame of mind. 

This paper is what I might call empirical. 
It is the result of experience over eleven years 
and to that extent might be of some value to 
you men who haven’t been in public life that 
length of time. 

Government Publicity Necessary 

It is a self evident fact to all people that 
government is or should be one of their chief 
concerns, and especially is this true in a rep- 
resentative form of government. It is ap- 
parent to even the casual observer that this 
concern should be vitalized and stimulated so 
as to reach each and every citizen, or only a 
small minority, or those interested in a parti- 
cular subject may secure the fullness of their 
citizenship to which they are entitled; other- 
wise the converse is true in which the disad- 
vantages will be reaped without knowing why. 
This is patently true in the governments of 
cities where the official and especially the 
city manager, is observed and “rubs elbows” 


each day with those to whom he is responsible 

You have all had the same experiences J] 
have. The only attendants at commission meet. 
ings are those who are interested from ther 
own particular standpoint. Our meetings at 
which special assessments are to be passed 
upon are our most largely attended meetings 
for the simple reason that the people are yi. 
tally and financially interested. Otherwise, 
you don’t have much of a gathering of the 
people, as a rule. 

An exposition of the truth and the policies 
of the city government is of paramount impor. 
tance. If facts and policies are distorted either 
purposely or from insufficient information, the 
disadvantages will be equal or greater than 
the advantages to be gained by the effectual 
and proper presentations to the citizens of 
what their government means and is doing. 

Even if it were possible to have the city 
government in full accord from the city man- 
ager to the least of the employes and each and 
every one of them were equally and fully in 
formed as to the things and matters of the 
government, and they in turn should make the 
greatest possible endeavor to reach the citi- 
zens with this information, only a minority, 
and a small minority at that, would be in- 
formed. 


Press the Largest Agency for Publicity 

The press with its multitude of tongues con- 
tained on the written page is practically the 
sole agency of dissemination of information 
between the city manager and the people of 
the city. 

Of course, there is an exception where they 
have their own municipal magazine. 

Therefore, it is of supreme importance and 
value that the relationship between the press 
and the city manager should be thoroughly 
understood, both by the press and the city 
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manager, toward the end that both can func- 
tion in their respective spheres to the fullness 
of their capacity. 

In my humble opinion, the press should be 
one of the strong arms of the government, oc- 
cupying its rightful place alongside of and on 
the level with and in no sense inferior to the 
well recognized branches of government, that 
js—the legislative, the executive and the judi- 
cial. The parties should be reduced from the 
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abstract into personalities, so that the indivi- 
dual responsibility obtains at all times. This 
in the practical affairs of every day resolves 
itself into the representative of the press or 
reporter so called, who should come with pleni- 
potentiary powers and capacity. When this is 
accomplished and there is good faith and a 
sincere desire to secure the greatest good for 
the greatest number, both on the part of the 
city manager and the ambassador of the press 
you obtain the splendid situation that this rep- 
resentative of the press becomes the liasion offi- 
cer between the people and their servants. 
Harmony Between Press and Manager 
This harmonious concert of action between 
the press and the city manager extends even 


further than the boundary of the particular 
municipality because many cities have had 
their reputation tarnished and their propor- 
tion of business curtailed when improper and 
misleading statements are broadcast through- 
out the section of the state of which the city 
is an integral part. 

We had a very good example of that in 
Lima, Ohio: Like a great many—practically 
all—of the Ohio cities, the financial situation 
for the past few years has been a hard matter 
to overcome. We have a peculiar tax law 
which I won’t take the time now to go into, 
but which limits the amount of money avail- 
able for operation. In most cases, that amount 
is insufficient to operate the city properly. 

We had a great deal of adverse advertising 
when I first went to Lima. There were head- 
lines such as, “Lima is Bankrupt,” and then 
quoting the city auditor to the effect that funds 
were not available for proper operation of the 
city or even for paying firemen and policemen. 
That naturally did the government harm in 
local circles, but it also did harm front the 
standpoint of cities in the state and even out- 
side of the state. 

Lima at no time was bankrupt and at no time 
was in serious financial condition. It was like 
a man who had borrowed and pledged every- 
thing he had to go into business and then did 
not have enough to operate the business until 
such time as proper returns came in. 


Press Must Be Free 

The city manager should appreciate that the 
press, to render valuable service, must be free 
and independent, and not subservient to the 
ambitions of an individual or the purposes of 
selfish interests, for the reason that the press 
must secure and hold the confidence of its 
readers that they are getting the most reliable 
information obtainable and unbiased in detail, 
in order that the citizens can reach a definite 
and fair conclusion. On the other hand, the 
city manager should occupy a position natur- 
ally and easily of a clear thinker and an ag- 
gressive executive unfettered by the control of 
the press. This situation of course will result 
in oceasional disagreement and constructive 
criticism should be welcomed and appreciated 
as much as approbation. We learn more from 
constructive criticism than we do from the 
“Yes, Yes” chorus of the individual or com- 
munity. 

If it is determined that an error has been 
made, both the city manager and the press 
should be broad enough to yield their opinion 
in the interest of the people whom they both 
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serve, providing that at all times the policy, 
fact or opinion advanced has been based upon 
the sincere effort to reach a correct result. 

The manager should meet the reporter on 
an equal basis, each one granting to the other 
just considerations in the way of time, confi- 
dence and the various things that each has to 
do to function properly for those whom they 
represent. } 


In order to create this situation between the 
press and the city manager, it should be borne 
in mind that it cannot be accomplished by an 
interview once a week, or at such times as the 
manager may determine that he has a particu- 
lar piece of information for the public, but 
should be made a daily, and if necessary even 
hourly contact with the press in order that the 
small as well as the great items of informa- 
tion may be sifted through the columns of 
the newspaper to the people in a true and in- 
telligent manner. Oft times, that which may 
seem to us to be minor or of little value, de- 
velops into the most important piece of in- 
formation which the people desire to know, 
and oft times, that which we believe to be 
large may result in a matter of no consequence. 
If the manager is full and free in his inter- 
views with the press, without attempting to in- 
dicate what should or should not be published, 
responsibility of proper publicity is deposited 
where it belongs, upon the press itself. 

The meetings with the reporter should be 


definite and considered as any other meeting 
with the departmental heads, the commission 
or any group of civic employes and he should 
be admitted without limitation whatever, and 
be advised of any meeting whatever, whether 
executive or otherwise, which pertains to the 
governing of the city itself. This confidence 
and truth is warranted by the great good that 
can be accomplished and the press should be 
given the information in order to publish at the 
appropriate time, providing the press and its 
representatives indicate their desire to work 
with good faith and meet the traditions of its 
own calling. 

In brief,. successful business is no different 
than the proper authority of government. The 
city manager occupies the same position as 
the chief executive officer of an enterprise of 
individuals, and it is his duty to recognize 
and permit to be used for the benefit of the 
people, any agerfcy which shall make for bet- 
ter government. The chief of these agencies 
is the press, and he should endeavor at all 
times to work with the spirit of harmony in 
cooperation with the press in order that the 
government shall accomplish things and func- 
tion to its fullest capacity. There should be 
no hesitation on his part to meet this harmo- 
nious cooperation in any manner whatsoever, 
consistent with the dignity of his calling, the 
capacity of his ability and his own personal 
character as a man and a citizen. 


FIRST DISCUSSION 
Mr. John C. Hiteshew, City Manager, Sewickley, Pa. 


I cannot give much of a discussion of Mr. 
Brower’s paper because I agree with it in every 
particular. Each of us has his own problem 
with the press. The conditions I want to tell 
you about are in a city not of the size of Mr. 
Brower’s, but much smaller. Sewickley is a 
suburban town of Pittsburgh, one of sixty-five 
boroughs in Allegheny county. The majority 
of them are in the same boat so far as papers 
are concerned, in that they have a weekly 
paper. In our case it is a magazine type. 
There are several towns that have two a week 
in newspaper form. None of us can have a 
daily paper because we are purely a suburban 
district; the Pittsburgh papers supply news of 
general interest and our papers are confined to 
news of purely local interest, social, etc. 

Problems of the Suburban Town 

I should imagine that throughout the coun- 
try there might be a thousand towns up to 
twenty thousand population that are suburban 


towns and have our problems so far as the 
press is concerned, not only as to weekly pub- 
lications, but as to the smallness of the press, 
as it were, 


As far as cooperation is concerned, no mat- 
ter what we do our paper is willing to give 
us limited space. Of course, in a sixteen or 
twenty-four page paper they can’t give us a 
lot of space, but whatever we do they are will- 
ing to give us front page reading matter and 
pictures inside. 


In this case (indicating copy of paper) we 
were building a new garbage plant and they 
have given us a front page and description of 
the plant inside. In the matter of street im- 
provements, they have done the same thing 
and have written editorials about it. 


Another instance in which we differ from 
a larger city is that in our case the editor is the 
reporter, making it, I imagine, a lot better 
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than if it were a cub reporter who is simply 
getting police news or city news that doesn’t 
mean much. 

The editor has told me that it is not only 
the proceedings of the council he wants but 
that he gets from the tips of men in the council 
a pretty good idea of things in the community 
as a side issue. The council is informed on 
all local matters and the editor gets a lot of 
first hand information that way. 


A Municipal Monthly 

However, even though we have, as I say, the 
editor doing the reporting and he is willing 
to give us limited space, we have found they 
don’t tell things the way we would. They don’t 
misrepresent, but they condense many impor- 
tant things and enlarge upon unimportant ones, 
we think. To end that we started a little pub- 
lication of our own about six months ago. 

This present one will be the seventh monthly 
issue, and as National Fire Prevention Week 
is October 3rd to 9th, we are going to have a 
fire prevention number, writing up our firemen 
and apparatus. We have an article by the 
fire marshal of Allegheny county and another 
by the board of underwriters and are going to 
make it a strictly fire number. 


But up to this time we have covered the pro- 
ceedings of the council in the way we want to 
tell it. We discuss zoning. We have had zon- 
ing ordinances for about a year and we are 
now able to give our side of the zoning ques- 
tion, as well as association meetings of the 
boroughs, annual reports, equipment pur- 
chased, etc. In working out new parking 
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schemes, we have shown them and told them 
the reasons for them. 

We also carry a monthly health talk by our 
secretary of the Board of Health, who is also 
the bacteriologist and professor in Carnegie 
Tech.; and give other talks and advertisements 
of Clean-Up Week that are of interest. 


Five Hundred Dead Ordinances 


In the early spring we were looking for 
something that was timely and not something 
just to fill space. We found we had five hundred 
and thirty-eight ordinances on our books and 
on checking them up, found there were thirty- 
eight live ones. The others were just a mat- 
ter of record and of no further use than that. 
The following month we published the titles 
of those thirty-eight ordinances and found that 
the people really took an interest and were 
surprised there were so few. They had al- 
ways thought there were our five hundred and 
they said, “how could the average citizen re- 
member five hundred and thirty-eight?” When 
they found there were only thirty-eight they 
seemed to memorize them and to think it a fine 
thing. 

So our relations with the press have been 
pleasant, and yet, as I say, in the town of a 
smaller type the problems of the press are so 
entirely different from those in the larger city, 
there would hardly be any comparison, as they 
are always willing to give us the space, but the 
space is limited. (Applause). 


Chairman Brower: We will next hear from 
Mr. Goines. 


SECOND DISCUSSION 
Mr. L. A. Goines, Alliance, Nebraska 


There are so many different phases to 
this subject, “The City Manager and the City 
Press”—that it will be possible to touch only a 
few in the time limit of this discussion. 

Fire is one of the most dangerous of all the 
elements to handle, yet one of the most useful 
that man has at his command. 

A razor, in the hands of a maniac, is a 
source of potential death, but in the hands of 
a barber becomes an indispensable tool. 

An automatic, in the hands of a drug-crazed 
fugitive from justice is a thing to be dreaded 
as a pestilence, but in the hands of the trained 
law enforcement officer is a useful and neces- 
sary item of his equipment. 

Press Is Potentially Dangerous 

Similarly, the press is probably the most 
dangerous of all the many tools with which 


the city manager has to work, but, if properly 
used is one of the most powerful agencies for 
constructive accomplishment with which he 
comes in contact. 

How to differentiate between the right and 
the wrong ways in which this agency should 
be used is our problem. By no means do I pre- 
sume to be an authority on the subject. How- 
ever a brief listing of some of the pitfalls as 
I see them, and a statement of the methods 
which have been helpful to me, may be of in- 
terest to you. 

It will be necessary in talking to you to vio- 
late one of the cardinal rules which I long ago 
adopted—long before I entered the ranks of 
public service,—viz., the use of the pronoun, 
first person, singular. The use of the word “I” 
throughout interviews for and statements to 
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the press, tends to emphasize the individual at 
the expense of the idea; furnishes a conven- 
ient peg on which opponents of the city mana- 
ger plan may hang the charge that we are 
seeking personal glorification, frequently caus- 
ing the main issue to be lost in a haze of per- 
sonalities. The place to use the word “I” is 
in our own offices, across our own desks, when 
the other fellow is right in front, facing us— 
certainly not in the newspapers and periodi- 
cals. Please understand, this is just my own 
personal idea. I am not attempting to tell 
you that it is the only way, but that is the way 
it looks to me. 

Personally I believe it advisable to leave my 
name out of the papers as much as possible. 
There are enough occasions where it must be 
used anyway. Allowing it to be placed con- 
stantly before the public tends to cheapen 
whatever effect it may have on the occasions 
when it is desirable to give emphasis and posi- 
tiveness to a pronouncement or statement. 

Publicity Is Not Self Advertising 

The ethics of the profession demand that 

our dealings in every respect be on the square, 





above board, and subject at all times, without 
question, to all the searching publicity that 
either friend or enemy may direct upon them, 
Hence it follows as a natural corollary that 
we must co-operate with that most powerful 
of all publicity agents—The Press. Please un. 
derstand that in using the word “publicity” J 
do not refer to self-advertising—publicity for 
the individual—but publicity for the things the 
individual is trying to accomplish, publicity 
for the ideas he is trying to sell to the publie, 
publicity for the most obscure details of his 
organization, publicity for the job, publicity 
for the ideals for which the city manager 
form of government stands. 

The prime reason. for the existence of news- 
papers is the dissemination of news. We, city 
managers, are public servants. What we do— 
and how we do it; What we say—and how we 
say it; what we wear—and how we wear it; 
in fact our every act and gesture, not even 
excluding those which pertain solely to our 
private lives—all these things are news toa 
certain extent, and as such constitute legi- 
timate stalking grounds for the _ reporter, 
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whose bread and butter are dependent upon his 

ability to turn in copy for a certain number of 

columns in which the public will be interested. 
Withholding Information 

A sense of the proprieties—a feeling of in- 
ate modesty—any number of reasons may fill 
us with a desire to withhold information at 
times. A premature disclosure of plans is often 
attended by disastrous resuits. Now it is need- 
less for me to tell you that any real, live 
reporter is going to find out just the things 
that you wish kept quiet. You all know that. 
That is his business. He is trained and ex- 
perienced in nosing out those very things. He 
does not deal with the obvious. The obvious 
is not news. If we withhold the facts what 
happens? He feeds into the hopper of his 
super-powered imagination the few tiny shreds 
of truth that he may have at hand, makes a 
wild guess or two and produces a yarn that 
would make Munchausen turn green with 
envy. 

And he’s got all the advantage on his side. 
With all his reckless disregard of facts his 
editors are usually careful enough to see that 
no direct statements are made which would 
constitute a cause for legal action. Inference, 
intimation and innuendo are developed to the 
nth power and a large portion of the readers 
swallow the whole production—hook, bait, and 
sinker. 

You have no doubt heard the story of the 
chap who complained that his neighbor’s chick- 
ens flew over the fence and destroyed his prize 
Dahlias. The neighbor, who happened to be a 
dyed-in-the-wool newspaper man, refused to 
become excited and answered: “Why, I see 
nothing unusual about that. Now, if your 
Dahlias had flown over the fence and destroyed 
my chickens—then you'd have 
worth talking about.” 

Now that’s the attitude of your real repor- 
ter. If we don’t give him a_ reasonable 
amount of information concerning our work 
and the city’s business—details that he con- 
siders news, then he’s mighty apt to make the 
Dahlias fly over the fence and destroy your 
chickens. 


something 


Preventive Measures 

The remedy? There is none. The city man- 
ager cannot afford to let himself become en- 
tangled in newspaper arguments. The only 
answer I see is prophylactic treatment—pre- 
ventive measures. Take the reporters into 
your confidence just as far as you can. Re- 
gardless of the differences of opinion that may 
exist between you and the editors, try to main- 


tain friendly relations with them. Get their 
viewpoint on the small things as well as the 
big issues. When consistent to follow their 
suggestions, to accept their advice, do so— 
and by all means let the paper take all the 
glory it can derive from it. If the idea is good 
and works out right, what difference who con- 
ceived it? If it turns out to be a dud, there’s 
no come-back on you. The press has already 
acknowledged authorship. 

Successful newspaper men, like successful 
lawyers, are usually walking encyclopedias of 
general information. There is practically no 
branch of human knowledge of which they 
haven’t some information. In any event they 
know where to find it—and that after all is 
more important than merely possessing a mass 
of abstract facts. 


The city manager who does not take full ad- 
vantage of the help available from this source 
is, to my way of thinking, overlooking a bet. 
Mind, I do not say that he should permit any 
editor or reporter to become his mentor, direct 
his policies or do his thinking for him. Far 
from that. The manager must do his own 
thinking and upon him alone rests the respon- 
sibility of passing on the judgment of all who 
would suggest and advise. Whether the news- 
paper man’s judgment is to be depended on 
depends entirely upon the individual and upon 
the attending circumstances in each case. If 
you feel that his judgment is sound, then use 
it and give him full credit for it. If, on the 
other hand, you consider it unsound or unsuit- 
able, then don’t hesitate to reject it. 

In Alliance we have two newspapers. Their 
editors and reporters are always welcomed in 
my office and in the other offices in the city 
hall. Such information or news as can be con- 
sistently given out is always given—and given 
in the same form to one paper as to the other. 
In so far as is humanly possible we strive to 
keep away from anything that would lay us 
open to the charge of favoritism. 

Quite naturally these two papers do not al- 
ways take the same position on public opin- 
ions. Sometimes the city council or the city 
manager or some department head is opposed 
in an important matter—maybe by one paper, 
maybe by the other—and once in a while by 
both of them. Sometimes the opposition is on 
purely personal grounds; sometimes just a 
resurrection for a brief spell of the partisan 
differences of an earlier day—sometimes it ad- 
mits of no plausible explanation and can be 
ascribed to no other earthly reason than just 


pure cussedness. However, in nine cases out 
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of ten it is due wholly to lack of information 
concerning the facts. Hence, we get back to 
the original premise, viz., that it always be- 
hooves us to give the press the facts—the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. 

Press Always on the Job 


Our city council holds no star chamber ses- 
sions. The doors are always open to any who 
wish to attend when some particular neighbor- 
hood has an axe to grind or some organiza- 
tion or individual has a request to make the 
public is always well represented. When there 
are no requests or grievances the public is 
usually conspicuous by its absence—but the 
press is always on the job. Just two weeks 
ago our mayor held up consideration of any 
business for some ten or fifteen minutes until 
one of the reporters arrived. Reporters are 
allowed to sit at the council table and are per- 
mitted to examine all the various documents, 
books, claims, and so forth. 

Copies of the city manager’s reports to the 
council are always forwarded to the papers 
and there is a standing invitation for them to 
come in and get further details on any matters 
which may not be fully detailed in the reports. 
No attempt is made, nor is there any desire, 
to influence the papers in their expressions 
concerning city affairs. All we ask is for them 
to get the facts first, then be guided by a 
sense of square dealing and honesty. 


Confidential Discussions 

Naturally there are times both in the coun- 
cil room and in the city manager’s office, when 
matters are discussed that are patently not 
suitable for public release at that time. This 
is particularly true with regard to matters 
affecting the police department and in fact 
when any matters of policy or innovations in 
customary usage are discussed. The news- 
paper men are asked to treat such matters 
as confidential and I am pleased to tell you 
that never yet have I known one of them to 
violate such a confidence. 

Chairman Brower: We have half an hour 
left and I think it is time for every one here 
to express his views or propound some ques- 
tions that some of the other managers present 
may be able to answer. You needn’t hesitate. 
I would like to hear from every manager con- 
cerning his experiences and difficulties. 


Mr. Goines: Mr. Chairman, I failed to bring 
out one thing, and I would like to make this 
clear. Don’t think for a minute this plan I 
outlined is any panacea for all the ills that 


beset us with regard to our relations with the 
newspapers. Don’t understand me to mean 
that it works all the time. 
by a long way. 

I think that I have the same troubles with 
that matter that the rest of you have and J 
know the rest have the same troubles I do, 
That is simply the thing that we are trying 
to do there. Sometimes it works and some- 
times it doesn’t. 


It doesn’t—not 


We try to shoot square with them, and as 
Mayor Rhein puts it, “Kill them with kind- 
ness.” If that doesn’t work, we take off our 
gloves and go to it and when we do that, we 
try to do a good job of that, too. 

Mr. H. F. Scoville (Monrovia, Calif.): [| 
have had an experience with newspapers that 
has been singularly pleasant. I don’t believe 
that I sat in my chair over two hours before 
I had a conference with the representatives of 
our three newspapers and that conference was 
the result of a message I sent to them and 
asked them if they wouldn’t go over the gen- 
eral story with me. 


Eliminate the Personal Equation 


At that conference I laid the cards on the 
table. As it happened, at that time I wasn’t 
particularl} interested in whether I personally 
held this job or not. I was called in to or- 
ganize the office and I didn’t expect to stay 
any longer than a sufficient time to do so. 
Therefore, I immediately eliminated from their 
minds the personal equation and did it quite 
frankly and sincerely. 


I told them that this plan was on trial; that 
so far as I was concerned I could see no reason 
why there need be any concealment in muni- 
cipal affairs; that so far as the board of trus- 
tees and the work which I thought I had to 
do was concerned, that they should probably 
know more about it in all its intimate de- 
tails than any other group of citizens, and 
they met me in a very fine way. 

I told them that they were not to quote 
me personally about anything unless I had an 
opportunity to censor it, not for the purpose 
of preventing anything being quoted that I 
might have said, but for the purpose of see- 
ing that it was accurate, as Mr. Goines sug- 
gested a moment ago. I also went into the 
intimate phases of municipal work which would 
require not concealment, but delayed public- 
ity, and discussed that with them. 

I have had a singularly fine experience with 
newspapers. I can reiterate just what the 
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gentleman said, for not once in my three and 
a half years’ experience have I ever been 
betrayed. 

I didn’t ask any one of these newspapers 
to sponsor or get behind anything that I 
wanted to do. I did ask them to pledge fair 
play and to see that anything that the ad- 
ministration wished to get to the people was 
got fairly. 

Constructive Criticism 

I requested that in all of their dealings with 
me and the administration that they act from 
a constructive standpoint. Personally, I am 
a great believer in constructive criticism. So 
far as I am concerned, it has done me more 
good than anything I can mention. Of course, 
you find a black sheep occasionally. You find 
them in the newspaper work. 

The hardest thing has been to prevent 
“scooping.” We have three newspapers, one 
is an afternoon newspaper and the other two 
are morning newspapers. I have been in hot 
water two or three times just in that connec- 
tion, so I finally devised a scheme whereby I 
had a meeting daily, in so far as practicable, 
with the representatives of the newspapers. 
They know the hour—they come in between 
four and five o’clock—and there isn’t a single 
thing they can get at that time that they 
can’t all publish in their next issue. This 
eliminated that difficulty for the most part. 

Of course, this is a small town plan. I 
don’t know what sort of a game I would be 
up against if I were in a city of one hundred 
thousand people or more, and yet I cannot help 
but feel that in so far as the personal contact 
between the city manager’s office and the press 
is concerned that that plan will on the whole 
work out. It will at least work out to this 
extent: Any criticism, I believe, of administra- 
tive work would be constructive; it would elim- 
inate the personal element, which, after all, I 
believe, is the important thing to us, because 
much of the work we have to do is concerned 
with policies which those people for whom we 
work create and for which I believe those 
agencies should stand responsible to the people. 

Explaining the Government 

I have found that the average citizen is 
densely ignorant of the working details of 
municipal administration and of the problems 
of government. In fact, I have found it so 
nearly true that it is astonishing, and as a 
result I have prepared and am about to re- 
lease in serial form to the newspapers a de- 
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scription of the working details of our form of 
government, describing the functions of each 
of the departments of the legislative as well 
as the administrative branches of our munici- 
pal government. I am releasing it in little 
daily paragraphs that can be read, and will 
be read, easily and quickly by the citizens. 

I hope by that means to be able to get a 
thorough, comprehensive plan before the ‘people 
of what we are trying to do and the agencies 
that have been created through which we are 
to do those things. That will be released dur- 
ing the year and I will know when that is 
over whether it was worth while or not. I 
have known of only one other community in 
the country that has tried that and it has had 
a great deal of success. 


Scoops : 

Chairman Brower: Mr. Scoville has brought 
up the question of scoops. We have two aft- 
ernoon papers and one morning paper. In- 
stead of employing the method he has used, 
if a story broke in the morning, the after- 
noon papers got it and if it broke in the aft- 
ernoon, of course, the morning paper got it. 
If you are holding up news until four o’clock 
in the afternoon, you are depriving your aft- 
ernoon paper of its rightful consideration, I 
believe. We give the story as it breaks, if 
in the morning, the afternoon paper gets it 
and vice versa, and we have made it a policy 
not to hold up anything. 


Mr. Scoville: Our papers are actually all 
afternoon papers. One goes to press about 9 
o’clock in the morning and@*the others at 2 
o’clock in the afternoon. 


Chairman Brower: That 
ferent. 

We have time for a little further discussion. 

The question Mr. Scoville brought up of 
giving to the people information as to the 
government, I believe, has been tried before. 
I have tried that twice, in two ways: By pre- 
paring articles for the paper and also by de- 
livering talks or having talks delivered by the 
different department heads. The newspapers 
gathered that and printed it. That is good 
information. 

You probably have found that nine-tenths 
of the people whose government you operate 
are too busy to gather much information 
about the real workings of it. The informa- 
tion has to be presented in an attractive man- 
ner; otherwise the average citizens reads the 
newspaper, merely glances at the headlines, 


is a little dif- 
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and if it isn’t an interesting item, he stops and 
goes on to the next item because he is busy. 
It must be brief, and to the point, and in- 
teresting. 


Mr. O. F. Weissgerber (San Mateo, Calif.): 
It is hard to criticize these papers that were 
read. 1 fully agree with practically all of it. 

Like the gentleman suggested—Mr. Goines 
—I also “kill them with kindness.” I am a 
firm believer in that. I would like to go a 
little further on that proposition and take it 
up also from the financial side. When you 
get to a man’s pocketbook, you know, you 
are really talking to him. 

I have been in San Mateo two years. The 
first thing I did was to go and see the two 
editors of the papers. The situation was this: 
When the manager form of government was 
adopted, one paper was for it and the other, 
although not exactly against it, had simply 
waited its time to see how it was 
going to work out. There was a fairly 
friendly feeling between the two editors, yet at 
the same time, one of them thought the other 
was getting more of the city’s business in a 
fmancial way. In fact, he told me so and I 
checked up to see how matters stood. I found 
that the man who thought he was not getting 
the business since the manager form of gov- 
ernment was inaugurated was about $1,600 
ahead of the other fellow. It was absolutely 
in his favor and the man who was in favor 
of the plan was in arrears. 


We are supposed to have one legal news- 
paper. However, when we ask for bids 
throughout our section, it is all a matter of 
the same price. So in order to cover that situ- 
ation, the council advertises and they both 
come in and make a bid and then leave it to 
the manager to use his judgment. We usually 
select one for the legal publications and the 
other paper gets 
printing. 


the stationery and other 


I rearranged the proposition and cut down 
the fellow who thought he was getting the 
worst of it, but who was really ahead, and gave 
the other fellow the business in order to even 
them up. I finally got it straightened out 
without saying anything to either one of them. 

About six months ago the papers consoli- 
dated and the one in favor of this form of 
government took over the other paper, which 
put me in fine shape with the man who was 
in favor of the manager form of government. 
He thought I was giving him an absolutely 


square deal—which I was—and he is giving 
us his whole-hearted support. I have had no 
unpleasant experiences whatever. I get all the 
publicity I want—in fact, more than I think 
I ought to have. 


Articles on the City Manager Plan 

One of the business men made a suggestion 
to me. He said he thought there ought to 
be more articles on the city manager form of 
government as it progresses throughout the 
country. He said: “We know what you are 
doing locally, but let us know what is going 
on in other cities and we can form an opinion 
as to whether it really works out or not.” 

I thought that a pretty good suggestion to 
be able to get articles from a magazine or 
paper as to what neighbors are 
throughout the United States. 


doing 


As to the proposition of scoops. I don’t 
like to have one reporter scoop the other. I 
make it a point to meet both of them—that 
is, I did when the papers were two separate 
publications. There is a city to the north of 
us interested, so far as the paper is concerned, 
in the city manager form of government and 
they give me and our city a great deal of 
publicity. I manage to have the boys in at 
the same time. If they can’t both get there 
at 10:30 in the morning, I call the one who 
can be there and tell him not to come until 
the other man can get there. That was valu- 
able when we had the two newspapers be- 
cause they do not like to be scooped, and I 
don’t blame them. 

I enjoy the work I am doing and the work 
that is going on with the reporters. I take 
them in my confidence and they hold up the 
things I don’t want published until the proper 
time. It is better to tell them than to let 
them find out things for themselves. They 
distort it if they pick it up anywhere they 
can, and it only creates a source of trouble, 

Chairman Brower: So far we have had 
very amicable relations between the city man- 
ager and the press. Unfortunately, I per- 
sonally know that it doesn’t always exist. Let 
us now have some discussion on the case 
where there isn’t accord between the press and 
the manager and see if we can find some 
method of at least alleviating, if not remedy- 
ing, the situation. 

Mr. S. P. Malone (Pawhuska, Okla.): I be- 
lieve each separate community has its peculiar 
situations. We have two papers in our town. 
I believe that I was lax to begin with, three 
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years ago, in not giving the proper amount of 
jnformation to our papers, the amount that 
they should have received and the kind of in- 
formation that they should have had, in my 
effort to eliminate myself from the press, that 
js, to keep from getting publicity for my own 
personal interests and not those of the city. 


Legal Publications 

The only troubles I have found with our 
press is that when we have legal publications, 
each paper is wondering whether the other 
fellow is getting just a little bit the best of 
the deal. When a long legal publication comes 
out in one of the papers, coon thereafter the 
other reporter is down to the office to ask 
why he didn’t get the job. The same is true 
when it is vice versa and the other paper 
gets the business. 

So I made it a point a short time ago to 
check up between the two papers and see 
what had been done during the ten months’ 
time. I was surprised to find there was but 
a few dollars difference between the two ac- 
counts and that was accidental. It wasn’t in- 
tentional at all—I just gave each one an equal 
amount as it happened, but I was mighty well 
pleased when I found how nearly alike they 
were and that they had received an almost 
equal amount of publications. 

In this way I have gotten along nicely with 
the press and I do see the necessity of giving 
the press more real information, and I think 
that we, as city managers, when we have 
publications on the manager form of govern- 
ment, would do well to take those clippings 
out and send them to each other. I know I 
would be pleased to have them. It would keep 
us posted on what is going on in other places 
and it gives the organization some publicity 
that it needs. 

Chairman Brower: I know you have all had 
the proposition of newspapers taking an op- 
posing stand and really harming your city. I 
don’t know whether you have ever tried this 
remedy or not, but it has worked very well 
with me in two instances. I simply called the 
editors, or owners, at any rate the managing 
or controlling head of the paper. In this par- 
ticular instance I am thinking of, there were 
two papers, and we put the proposition to 
them on a financial basis. 

Newspaper is a Business 

The newspapers should primarily be or- 
ganized for the dissemination of news. 
Theoretically and altruistically that is right 


and correct, but the newspaper is a business. 
It is primarily started for the accumulation of 
money to the stockholders or owners of the 
paper, just the same as the dry goods busi- 
ness or any other business. Their returns 
are dependent entirely upon the advertising 
that there is in that paper, and their adver- 
tising rate and the amount of advertising 
that they get is entirely dependent upon their 
circulation. 

Therefore, anything they do to curtail their 
circulation is curtailing their own revenue and 
every time they take a knock which is not 
justified—I don’t mean constructive criticism— 
I mean a knock at their own city—they are 
knocking their own business because if the 
outside world hears through its papers that 
the city in which that paper is located is not 
a desirable place to live and the people who 
already live there are finally convinced that 
it isn’t the proper city in which to live, you 
won’t have the increase in population. With- 
out increase in population there can be no in- 
crease in circulation and advertising, and 
hence, increase in returns to your investors 
in the paper. I find if you put it to a news- 
paper man on a financial basis, nine times out 
of ten he will see the light. 

I think Mr. Stutz is fully aware of our situ- 
ation in Lima, where for the first eight 
months we had considerable adverse publicity 
from our papers. I think he will agree with 
me that in the last year we have had practic- 
ally none. In fact, we have had the support 
of three newspapers. Lately two of them have 
consolidated but we have the support of both 
papers. 

The City Hall Reporter 

We discuss all manner of situations with 
them with perfect confidence in the reporters. 
You will find as a rule, especially in the larger 
cities, that your city hall reporter is a star 
reporter, not a cub. I have always done this 
in the matter of giving information. I have 
called them in and said, “You boys are pub- 
licity agents. I know nothing about publicity. 
That isn’t my business—that is your business. 
There is a lot of information around here we 
undoubtedly would not give you because we 
do not think it is new business, but if you 
will come in and ask questions, we will, if 
we can consistently, answer all questions.” 

The result is we have keen competition be- 
tween the two reporters. They are on their 
toes all the time to gather items which they 
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want to expound and explain in their papers. 
For instance, we started a series of articles on 
the different phases of government. We 
started with the water department, as being 
one of the essentials to the growth of a city, 
and they went into the history of the water 
department, the purity of the water, the source 
of supply, pumping equipment, the mains, and 
the whole system. 


From that they went into the sewer depart- 
ment, which is another essential of a growing 
city. Without pure water in abundance and 
good sewage, no city can grow to any size. 
They told of our long program of sanitary 
and storm relief sewers. 


Then they took up the health department 
and from that the street department, then the 
engineering department, and so on, through 
every phase of the government, digging up the 
facts. The reporters themselves went around 
to the different departments and wrote up the 
articles. We didn’t write them—they did— 
and dug it out for themselves. 


But I have found this, and I think you 
will find the same thing. Confidence begets 
confidence, and if you will go on the theory 
and practice that they are perfectly honest in 
their intent to do the greatest good for the 
people of your city, I don’t believe you will 
have very much difficulty. If you do have, 
then—well, I should say to adopt Mr. Goines’ 
policy and adopt it just as strongly as the 
other policy. 


Mr. J. S. Rhein, Mayor, Alliance, Nebr.: I 
can’t, of course, talk from a city manager’s 
standpoint because I have no training along 
that line. Mine is purely political because I 
have been in that phase of the game. 

However, I believe one thing that has not 
been brought out that might be well stated 
is that the manager naturally inherits a lot 
of prejudice from the political campaigns 
when they get hot. It seems to me that that 
is one of the big things he first has to settle 
with his publicity agent. If that is not settled 
correctly or if those in politics do not grant 
the proper latitude for the manager so that 
he can use his own judgment in lining things 
up after that political storm is over, it seems 
to me this can give him more trouble than 
anything else and he will have to carry this 
prejudice through his entire administration. 
It will make or break him and it is more often 
likely to break him than anything else. 





In our city it is not all peace and harmony, 
You have had the same gouges and the same 
difficulties as our manager had, and there is 
no use to say you have perfect harmony, if 
you have more than one paper. If you have 
more than one paper, it is utterly impossible 
to have harmony at all times. 

The worst gouge we have, it seems to me, 
is eliminated since we have organized and 
given the city manager absolute freedom in 
dealing with those papers, without -regard for 
political feelings that might have been en- 
gendered during the campaign. We have left 
it to him to handle the papers without 
prejudice, so far as we are concerned, in those 
matters and I believe he has worked out a 
policy satisfactory to us and everyone con- 
cerned. Our worst enemy has become one of 
our strongest supporters, and the fellow who 
claimed to support us the most is now our 
bitter enemy because he demanded everything 
and we said “No,” and stood by the manager. 

Department Police News 

The police department is our worst factor 
in dealing with publicity. Here is some friend 
of a newspaper man who gets himself into the 
entanglement of the law and said newspaper 
man believes that his friend should not be 
the one to suffer the full punishment. The 
result is he starts writing this up and the 
first thing a storm is turned loose in our midst, 
We go right straight on and get justice in 
so far as we can. In order to get justice, 
we have even had to go so far as to go out 
of town and secure legal talent in order to get 
prosecution, because of the prejudice of our 
local attorneys as well as the papers. Where 
we have done this, we have won and our policy, 
I think, will be to continue along that line 
and get justice. 

Chairman Brower: I think Mayor Rhein has 
had considerable experience. We all agree it 
isn’t a bed of roses, but of course, we mean 
harmony in the abstract and not in detail. 


Mr. Scoville: I think what the mayor is 
talking about is constructive criticism. From 
the way some of you talk, I must live in a 
modern Utopia. 


For three and a half years the newspapers 
of our community have criticized our admin- 
istration only in a constructive manner. The 
personal element has never been touched in 
that time. I don’t know how long it is go- 
ing to continue—I am keeping my fingers 
crossed. 
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Chairman Brower: It is a mighty interest- 
ing subject, gentlemen. I know you have all 
had experiences and you will continue to have 
experiences. All that I have endeavored to do 
in my paper—and I think this applies also to 
the gentlemen who have discussed it—is to lay 
down some general practice in dealing with 
the papers. The individual cases that you will 
have, of course, will have to be met as they 
come up. 

My experience, adverse and converse, is that 
this general plan of action has worked and I 
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believe it will continue to work, not without 
criticism except of a constructive nature, but 
in the main you will have the support of your 
papers, which you need. I don’t mean you, 
as managers, but as representatives of the 
community, as dispensers of news and the ad- 
ministrators of the affairs of the city. 
I hope next year we will have some further 
discussion on the same subject. 
ae The meeting adjourned at ten-thirty 
o’clock. — 
ADJOURNMENT 


ANNUAL REPORTS—ROUND TABLE 


The meeting convened at_ ten-forty-five 
o'clock, Mr. A. M. Wilson, City Manager, Colo- 
yado Springs, Colorado, presiding. 

Chairman Wilson: I don’t know why they 
selected me to preside, unless Stutz has it in 
for me and thinks I know a lot about re- 


ports. Two years ago in Montreal I presided 
and the discussion was on Annual Reports. 
I am getting fairly well fed up on Annual 
Reports. 

The first discussion will be a paper by S&S. 
P. Malone of Pawhuska, Oklahoma. 


PRINCIPAL PAPER 
By S. P. Malone, City Manager, Pawhuska, Okla. 


At first, the preparation of this paper did 
not seem to be such a difficult task, but the 
longer I studied, the greater became the im- 
portance of those two words, annual reports. 
It is a topic which should be of vital import- 
ance to each and every individual concerned 
in the municipal administration; it not only 
furnishes a permanent record for future use, 
but if properly prepared and presented, will 
be educational and enlightening for the people 
we serve in every day life. 

From time immemorial it has been the nat- 
ural tendency of the minds of the human race 
to indulge in the illusions of hope, and this 
tendency is not curbed in its application to mu- 
nicipal affairs. We hope and trust that each 
successful official will be better than the pre- 
ceding one; that the affairs of the community 
will become more public, or at least, better 
understood. We, as public officials, can assist 
in the realization of that hope by preparing 
true and correct annual reports. 

Public Records Not Examined 

The average person does not have the time 
to examine the public records which are kept 
on file, or to go into the detailed research 
which would be necessary to obtain the infor- 
mation desired, consequently, he falls into that 
old, unfair custom adopted by the public at 
large: guessing, either honestly or maliciously. 
This practice can destroy a good government 
more rapidly than all the officials can build 
it up. 


Upon a recent investigation into the opera- 
tion of the municipal affairs of a number of 
cities and towns, I found that only two towns 
of the ninety investigated furnish the tax pay- 
ing public with a yearly report. Invariably I 
was told that they only published the financial 
statement as required by law. In other words, 
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they educated their public only as they were 
forced by law to do it. Is it any wonder that 
the tax payer kicks when he is handed his re- 
ceipt? Is it any wonder that the people will 
abandon their municipal plants and vote fran- 
chises to large corporations, thereby relinquish- 
ing all the assets and retaining only the lia- 
bilities? Is it any wonder that the people lose 
confidence in their public officials, accuse them 
of dishonesty and corruption, and are so often 
ready for a change? The answer in most 
cases is easy. They become dissatisfied through 
lack of information; the suspicion and mistrust 
which they manifest is merely a reaction of 
their ignorance of the administration’s achieve- 
ments. A summary of the accomplishments 
and policies of the administration will serve 
to eliminate the greater portion of this mis- 
conception. 


I do not believe that any city manager or 
the executive head of any city could spend his 
time to better advantage than preparing and 
placing before his people a yearly report. It 
should be conservative in size and condensed 
to a minimum of reading. It should carry a 
reasonable number of illustrations as there are 
those who will read only the pictures, but they 
will be better satisfied by having done so. Its 
purpose should be that of educating the people, 
of giving the taxpayer an insight into the city’s 
business without his having to ask for it, and, 
to give to the members of the council a com- 
prehensive view of the city manager’s work. 
A well written, well prepared report may also 
be used as an advertising medium of the city’s 
resources. 


Reports Advertise the City 


This was fairly well demonstrated a few 
months ago when a number of the different 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the state 
made a tour of the East. They carried with 
them five hundred annual reports of the City 
of Pawhuska, and ten thousand pamphlets, 
which were distributed through the various 
towns through which they passed. Since that 
time, we have received numerous inquiries and 
communications in regard to our municipal af- 
fairs and the conduct of our business. 

The various activities of each department 
should be shown, scales of tax levies, compar- 
ative if possible, a detailed statement of the 
financial condition, including the bonded in- 
debtedness and the appropriated budget. These 
things make it interesting and valuable to the 
citizen, but in no case should be it be used as 
a selling agency for city administration. 

I had the pleasures and sorrows of filing the 


first annual report of my city for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, and I am frank to 
say that I was much more familiar with the 
financial affairs of the city after I had finished 
the report than I was when I began the work, 
a fact which leads me to make the general 
statement that the first value of the annual re. 
port is to the manager himself. I worked at 
intervals for weeks trying to form comparative 
tables, but inasmuch as no reports had been 
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made and no records kept on the subjects in- 
volved, I was forced to give up that part of it. 
At times I felt inclined to abandon the idea of 
making a report. 

A few weeks ago a citizen of our city came 
into the office of the superintendent of our elec- 
tric and water distribution departments, and 
began asking questions. First he asked how 
many street lights we had, how many fire 
plugs, what was the water pressure at certain 
points, and various other questions which he 
as a taxpayer had a perfect right to ask. The 
superintendent, being very busy, handed him 
one of our annual reports. He looked at it a 
moment and said, “That’s what I came after.” 
He thanked us and departed. He is either 
satisfied with that report, or the facts revealed 
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therein sent him to the Happy Hunting Ground. 
He has not returned. 

Municipal Plant Lost Through Ignorance 

Another instance which comes to my mind is 
a city of 25,000 people which once owned its 
water and electric light plant, also its gas sys- 
tem. The people became dissatisfied and voted 
a franchise to a water company. The next 
step was the abandonment of its light plant 
on the promise that the rates would be much 
lower and that the people would save money 
by purchasing their current. Later the gas 
system was sold, and today the people are be- 
ing taxed for every dollar that the state law 
will permit for the operation of their non- 
revenue producing departments. This con- 
dition would not have existed had the people 
been informed of what they owned, what it was 
worth, cost of operation, ete. They were not 
educated in these respects and as a result, they 
are paying the penalty not only with a pro- 
hibitive ad valorem tax, but they have every 
known special tax that is possible to place 
upon them. 

I do not believe that the annual report of a 
city should be appropriated for individual fame 
or notoriety under any circumstances, neither 
should it be used as a mere chronicle of what 
has been done in the past, but it should be an 
educational medium for the public concerning 
the objectives of the administration or the gov- 
ernment in general. 

Obligation to Educate Citizens 

In my estimation, one of the most important 
functions of city administration and one which 
should be greatly stressed, is the education of 
the citizens of the municipal community, the 
people at large. In order to obtain the best 
results, the people must know when to com- 
plain and where to take their complaints. Al- 
most every city manager present will no doubt 
agree with me when I say that the public seems 
to have a decidedly keen understanding as to 
how to complain, but it is my contention that 
the number of complaints may be greatly 
diminished through the channels of construc- 
tive education which will serve to bring about 
closer public cooperation and support. There 
never was a time when the people demanded 
the prompt service and efficiency that they do 
today, yet, there are individuals living in some 
communities who do not know where their city 
hall is located. 
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Last month I drove into a city of some 15,000 
population to transact a little business with * 
the city manager. Being a stranger, I asked 
an old retired farmer where the city hall was 
located. “Well,” he replied, “I don’t believe 
they have one.” I then asked him if he could 
direct me to the office of the city manager. 
“No, sir, I can’t, but I pay my water bill over 
there in that building. That might be his of- 
fice.” It so happened that that was the city 
hall. 


It is indeed unfortunate that citizens as a 
whole take little or no interest in their govern- 
ment except at such times when an emergency 
arises, and then they become active with only 
the few points involved. Let us then, as city 
managers, strive to educate our people under 
a form of government based upon merit, with- 
out the use of erroneous advertising methods, 
that would tend to mislead the public or carry 
in them the elements of destruction. 


Advertising by Courteous Service 


Business men have learned and city man- 
agers must learn that the courtesies extended 
to the public which receives the services ren- 
dered, are the greatest advertising mediums 
we have. Our reputation, let it be good or 
bad, travels over the country at a surprising 
rate of speed, therefore, we must deliver cour- 
teous service upon an economic basis, being 
careful always not to reduce the quality or 
quantity of that service. 

In conclusion I want to repeat that there is 
an unlimited scope of territory to be covered 
through proper educational influences and I 
believe that that is the paramount purpose of 
the annual report, yet I do not maintain that 
the report is sufficient to accomplish this. The 
ways and means are many, but I have only 
touched lightly upon the high points. I do 
not hesitate to say that I have utmost confi- 
dence in the two discussions which are to fol- 
low this paper, and I trust that many of the 
details which I have not handled will be cov- 
ered by them. 


Chairman Wilson: I think Mr. Malone needs 
to make no apology for that paper. It was 
very instructive and I hope you appreciated it. 
The next discussion is by Mr. H. L. Woolhiser. 
Mr. Woolhiser is quite an old timer in the city 
manager game and I am sure has some splen- 
did ideas on annual reports. 
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FIRST 


DISCUSSION 


By H. L. Woolhiser, City Manager, Winnetka, III. 


Mr. Malone’s paper presents most admirably 
the value of furnishing to the public a report 
of municipal activities, at least once each year. 
I think that we can all agree with his state- 
ments, so perhaps this discussion can well 
take the form of supplementing his talk with 
a statement of some of the characteristics of 
an ideal annual report. 

Report to Council or People 

I think that at the outset, we should make 

a clear distinction between the annual report 
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which a city manager prepares for presentation 
to the council or commission, covering the 
work of his organization for the year, and the 
report which is given out to the general public 
in printed form. 

In the case of the manager’s report to the 
council, the report should take the form of a 
eareful and detailed analysis of the work of 
each department, with full financial informa- 
tion, and with recommendations for the work 
of the ensuing year. Frequently, as in my own 
city, this report is accompanied by a recom- 
mended budget to control the following year’s 
expenditures and income. 

Such a report should never be adopted in 
toto for incorporation in the printed annual 
report for public “consumption.” In fact, I 
think that there is much to be gained by dis- 
continuing a rather common practice of is- 


suing reports to the public which come direetly 
from the city manager, and for the adoption 
of a report to the public which comes ag ag 
message from its elected representatives. The 
city manager should appear in it very inciden- 
tally, although he may have prepared the en. 
tire report, with the assistance of his heads of 
departments. 
Characteristics of a Good Report 
This report should have the following im- 
portant characteristics: 
1. Not too bulky. 


2. No long discussions. 

3. All statements short and to the point, 
4. A very few statistical tables. 

5. A few simple charts. 

6. Plenty of good pictures. 

i. 


Logical arrangement with index, and 
with headings prominently displayed, 
8. Good paper and printing, but without 

the effect of extravagance. 

The preparation and publication of an ade- 
quate and creditable annual report by a city 
manager involves no small expenditure of time 
and effort as well as the incurring of consider- 
able public expense, and therefore the results 
to be secured.must justify this effort and cost. 

Mr. Malone is right in his statement that an 
annual report should in no case serve as a 
personal selling agency for the city adminis- 
tration, at least so far as perpetuation in of- 
fice is concerned. The annual report should 
strike a high note, and should convey the im- 
pression that its sole purpose is to give the 
facts of municipal accomplishment, as an ac- 
counting for stewardship, rather than an ef- 
fort to glorify individual officials. 

In my experience, a very small percentage 
indeed of the citizens will absorb in a syste- 
matic and studious manner all of the informa- 
tion presented in such a report, no matter how 
attractively presented. Most of them will glance 
through the report, paying particular atten- 
tion to pictures and charts, and let it go at 
that. A few will take the trouble to read 
carefully and perhaps endeavor to analyze that 
portion of the report bearing on some spe- 
cific matter in which they are particularly in- 
terested. 

Psychological Value 

This does not mean, however, that such a 
report is of no value so far as the general body 
of the public is concerned. Aside from the 
fact that it affords a convenient record for 
reference in case any questions arise as to mu- 
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nicipal affairs, the effect on the public of hav- 
ing the opportunity to know the facts and to 
be assured that their officials are in a frame 
of mind to desire a public knowledge of their 
work, has a most salutary psychological value. 

In connection with the problem of getting 
the public to read annual reports, it has been 
suggested that an alternate plan might be 
to separate the annual report into a number 
of installments, and to publish these in loose 
leaf or booklet form throughout the year. I 
have not heard of any city manager having 
adopted this plan, but believe that it has con- 
siderable merit. For purposes of a continuous 
record through the years, these installments 
could be bound together for any one year in a 
single volume and represent the complete re- 
port for that particular period. 

It is believed that by giving this information 
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to the public in smaller doses as it were, it 
will be more readily absorbed and therefore 
of greater interest and value. 


In these days of elaborate and expensive ad- 
vertising campaigns, largely conducted by 
means of the printed word and high grade 
photography, the citizen is not impressed with 
the value of activities which do not follow this 
trend to some extent. This makes it almost 
obligatory on municipal officials to set forth 
the accomplishments of government in an at- 
tractive and persuasive manner, if the service 
being rendered by the municipality is to be 
appreciated by the citizen, and placed on a par 
with service being rendered to him by other 
agencies. 


Chairman Wilson: We will ask Mr. J. P. 
Broome to continue the discussion. 


SECOND DISCUSSION 
By J. P. Broome, City Supervisor, Summit, N. J. 


I didn’t prepare a paper on this subject. 
I think it is hard to prepare a paper where 
you have to follow two men because you are 
liable to touch on the same subjects on which 
they have spoken. 

I think Mr. Malone covered thoroughly the 
subject of getting reports before the public. 
I think the most discouraging feature of the 
annual report, from a manager’s standpoint, is 
getting the public interested in it. With that 
thought in mind, when I prepared my last an- 
nual report, I made a summary report and put 
it first, so that anybody who didn’t have very 
much time and wanted to go into the subject 
of the report could do so without having to 
wade through a lot of detail or small expla- 
nations, and that was the form I used. 

I took the report as it was and then made 
a short summary of it and touched on each 
subject in a very concise way. Some of it is 
only one line; some is just one or two para- 
graphs, and in that way anybody interested in 
a particular subject could look back through 
the report and go into it more thoroughly from 
the report itself. 

Report Cured Chronic Kicker 

I remember one instance, one experience that 
I had, that was worth all the time I spent 
writing the report. We had one citizen who 
was a chronic kicker. He owned quite a lot 
of territory in the lower section of the town. 
This was in southwestern Virginia when I 
was down there. This man was always kick- 
ing and growling about his taxes. He had to 
be shown to my office and register his monthly 


or annual complaint about what became of his 
taxes and what he got for them. 

I had listened to the same arguments on 
two or three different occasions, but this time I 
said, “Do you actually want to know where 
the money went?” He said, “Yes, I do.” I 
said, “Just take off your hat, sit down and 
make yourself comfortable—put your feet on 
the desk if you want to.” I got out the re- 
port, which had just come from the printer. 
He couldn’t read or write, so I sat down and 
read it to him, covering every subject in the 
report. He sat there with his mouth open. It 
took a half hour. Then I said, “Do you know 
now where your money goes?” and he said, 
“I expect I do.” He reached for his hat and 
left, and that was the last I heard from that 
fellow and besides, it stopped him from kick- 
ing on the outside. 

I think we should go back of the annual re- 
port. I know Mr. Malone said in his paper 
that the annual report taught him a lot about 
his government. I think if we give a monthly 
report to the council and review the activities 
of the city, we can refresh our minds and 
touch on each subject more fully than we can 
in an annual report. Then when we come to 
write the annual report, we will have the 
monthly reports on file and can dig through 
them and it will be much easier to write the 
annual report from them. 

Monthly Reports 

I write these monthly reports and send them 
to councilmen, as soon as they are written. 
I try to write them on the first day of each 
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month. I outline the activities of each depart- 
ment as nearly as can be done without too 
much detail. While one councilman might 
know a good deal about one subject, there are 
others who won’t know anything about it, and 
vice versa with the other councilmen. In that 
way each one has a full knowledge of activities 


GENERAL 


Mr. H. C. Bottorff, (Sacramento, Calif.): I 
am interested in knowing how the city man- 
agers secure distribution for their annual re- 
ports. I have prepared many annual reports 
and I have seen many others that have been 
prepared in large numbers and I understand 
that in a great many of the cities a goodly 
portion of these printed reports go to the scrap 
heap. I am wondering what is the policy of 
the managers present in getting their reports 
to the taxpayers. 


Mr. Woolhiser: We put ours at the light 
and water window and everyone who came 
there was asked if he wanted a copy. If he 
said he did not, that was the end of it, but 
about nine times out of ten, they were glad 
to get them. 

Mr. Bottorff: How many do you print? 

Mr. Woolhiser: We print one thousand. 

Mr. Bottorff: What is your population? 

Mr. Woolhiser: Our population is 6,000, 
which makes about one report for every six 
people. That was about as many light and 
water users as we had. 

Mr. Bottorff: I would like to hear expres- 
sions from other managers. 

Chairman Wilson: We would like to hear 
from any or all of you. 

Mr. John N. Edy, (Berkeley, Calif.): In 
Berkeley we maintain a mailing list that has 
been accumulated over a period of two or three 
years and which comprises about four or five 
hundred people. They are the ones who ask 
particularly for the reports. Like every city, 
Berkeley has its improvement and community 
clubs—we have about thirty-five or forty. We 
send a copy of the report to the president and 
secretary of each of these clubs. 

We provide the public library with copies. 
We give the public school department at least 
fifty copies. We put about twenty-five copies 
in each bank. Then we ask the people who 
get the copies to let us know of any other 
persons who might be interested in the report. 

We publish one thousand copies, which is a 
much smaller proportion of our population than 
the gentlemen said. 


during the past month. Then when I start to 
write the annual report from those, it makes 
the work much simpler and covers it a great 
deal more in detail. 


Chairman Wilson: Has anybody anything 


to say on the subject? 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. Bottorff: How many taxpayers have 
you? 


Mr. Edy: Eleven thousand. I might say 
this—we have other means of publicity which 
it may not be appropriate to discuss here at 


this time, but the suggestion has been made. 


to send out monthly reports and I am going 
to touch on it. 


We send out bills for garbage and refuse 
service. We mail about ten thousand—about 
three thousand are collected directly. With 
each one of those bills goes a pamphlet, very 
small—about three and a half by five inches, 
I should say—comprising about 1,500 words. 
These go out every two months and touch 
briefly on some matters of interest to the peo- 
ple. The last one was to go out about the 
time I left and told of the street improvement 
projects under way. It also stated that the 
council will submit to the people a proposition 
to purchase a block of land for use as a civie 
center. 

Information of that kind carried in these 
garbage bills touches ten thousand homes and 
is distributed without any expense because it 
goes with the bills. We feel it puts the people 
in close touch every two months with the high 
spots of things that are happening. 


Mr. Broome, (Summit, N. J.): I didn’t mean 
we sent monthly reports to the citizens—that 
was to the council. 


Mr. H. F. Scoville, (Monrovia, Calif.): Do 
you think the expense in publishing your an- 
nual report is justified? 

Mr. Edy: I don’t know, but I am going to 
publish another. I don’t know how much good 
it does. I find those reports do a great deal 
of good in the public schools. I don’t over- 
look the opportunities that the manager plan 
of government—I won’t stop there; I will say 
decent government anywhere—has to sell itself 
to the school children and I always provide 
plenty of reports for the classes in civics from 
the grades on up through the high schools. 
The children get information from them and 
their parents get information, too, because the 
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children take them home and talk about them. 
I am inclined to think the expense is justified. 
The taxpayer likes to have something in the 
way of definite information as to how his 
money is being spent. I have a little plan that 
] follow in order to get this information to him 
at the time his tax bill is mailed out. 

I do this in the way of a little folder post- 
card. One side, of course, is for the address. 
The other side shows the valuation, rate of 
tax, and the amount taxed. On the inside of 
the folder is listed the budget appropriation 
and some little detail—as much as possible in 
the space allowed—as to what the appropria- 
tions have been made for, and then to balance 
that, in the opposite column, is shown how 
the budget figures have worked out for the 


year. 


Mr. John G. Stutz, (Executive Secretary, 
Lawrence, Kansas): The largest monthly re- 
port that is issued by any manager is issued 
by Mr. R. W. B. Hart, City Manager of Lynch- 
burg. The practice was started by Mr. Beck 
and is being carried out by Mr. Hart, who suc- 
ceeded him. It is a large, mimeographed re- 
port which is gotten out monthly. 

Mr. Bottorff: I am looking for information 
as to what plans the managers have for the 
distribution of their annual reports. It might 
be of interest to know what our plans are with 
reference to this work. In the near future we 
are changing our procedure and instead of 
waiting until the end of the year to publish 
the annual report, are going to get out a bul- 
letin each quarter, giving a brief outline of the 
activities of the various departments of the 
city government. 


We have in our garbage and water depart- 
ments, approximately thirty-five thousand ac- 
counts and are planning on securing the 
greater portion of our distribution through 
these departments. We have decided on this 
plan after considerable study and review of 
the annual reports of the various cities. We 
believe that the public can be kept better ad- 
vised in this manner than in any other way. 


The annual report is naturally a bulky docu- 
ment. It has to be because of the size of our 
administrative departments. There are very 
few citizens who find time to go through an 
annual report to inform themselves of the 
city’s activities. 

The council feels that this would be the best 
means of informing the public on the activities 
of the city government and will be beneficial 
both to the taxpayers and the city as well. 
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Departmental Reports 


Chairman Wilson: May I for a moment talk 
about Colorado Springs? Our charter requires 
the city to make an annual report to the ex- 
tent, at least, of a financial report. Each de- 
partment submits a monthly statement to the 
city manager, and he in turn boils it down and 
submits a monthly report to the council. 

We get good publicity through the press. 
The reporters, of course, are always around, 
looking for these monthly reports which are 
often published before the council gets them, 
as the council meets only twice a month. 
These departmental reports are usually pub- 
lished in full. 

Our report probably looks elaborate but 
contains only the data and information com- 
monly sought by the public. Our schools and 
libraries are supplied with a generous number 
of copies which are filed and kept from year 
to year. For that purpose it is necessary to 
get out a complete annual report not so much 
for the city manager’s portion but for the 
financial statement of the city. 

In this report I touch very briefly on the 
activities of each department and what they 
have done during the preceding year and men- 
tion to the council a number of things we ex- 
pect to accomplish and should do the next year. 

On another page is a copy of the budget 
ordinance passed by the council and there is 
also a complete statement from each depart- 
ment as to its expenditures. It is all condensed 
and very simple and easy to check. Anyone 
can check these financial statements in an hour 
and a half and know the financial status of 
Colorado Springs. We exchange reports with 
some of the managers, but there are others 
who do not have them. 


Indiscriminate Distribution 

I doubt the wisdom of printing a report like 
this and spreading it indiscriminately, neither 
should it be in the coal box or waste basket. 
There are too many people paying taxes who 
have only a vague idea as to how to check 
an annual report. However, that man is a 
voter and you have to convince him by per- 
sonal contact. You have to get him in a cor- 
ner and show him, as Mr. Broome has said. 

It has given me concern as to how best to 
make a report and I am very glad to have 
this discussion here. We have had a humber 
of valuable suggestions and I am going to ask 
if anybody thinks that the newspaper pub- 
licity given to reports and to mupicipal af- 
fairs is better than issuing a report each 
month, or each quarter or each year. 
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Mr. Bottorff: That would depend on whether 
you get the space. 

Chairman Wilson: We have had no trouble 
here. The papers are anxious to have these 
reports and do publish them so that the pub- 
lic is informed each day of municipal activities. 

Mr. Broome: I think that is all right if it 
comes from the city manager, but if you have 
to give it to a reporter, he usually distorts 
it so that you wouldn’t recognize it. 

Chairman Wilson: It is true that it is some- 
times garbled. Usually our reporters are very 
fair and we try to treat them well. Probably 
the worst thing we have to contend with is 
new reporters, young men not posted on mu- 
nicipal affairs, and we have a few of those to 
deal with from time to time. The old reporters 
who have been on city work for a long time 
seem to understand the laws of the city and we 
get along very nicely. 

Mr. Bottorff: I just want to say a word 
about reports. My good friend, Mr. Wilson, is 
too modest to say anything about his report. 
I want to tell you this: After a review of a 
great many municipal reports, the Colorado 
Springs annual report was selected among 
five as being one of the best handled and pre- 
pared reports of any city in the country, and 
it will be worth your while to get a copy of 
his report and go through it. 

Chairman Wilson: Thank you very much 
for that compliment. 

A City Manager: How many do you print? 

Chairman Wilson: About five hundred. 
They are not spread broadcast but published 
for those interested. We have quite a large 
mailing list, including various colleges and 
universities. 

Illustrating the Report 

Last year we built a new fire station. This 
report contains a cut of it. A new steam plant 
was built and pictured here. The Christian 
Church holds a sunrise service in the Garden 
of the Gods every Easter morning—there is a 
cut of the last meeting. About five thousand 
attended that sunrise service and it was very 
impressive. There is a cut of the playgrounds 
in the parks; other local views—municipal golf 
club, pipe lines and mountain scenes, which I 
think fit in very nicely. We don’t publish a 
lot of cuts each year, but a few, and most of 
them pictures of recent construction by the 
city. For instance, the auditorium built three 
years ago appeared in the 1923 report, and 
each year, we have put in cuts of something the 
city has done in the way of building and new 
construction. 


I feel better now that Mr. Bottorff paid ug 
such a nice compliment for I have been iq 
doubt as to whether the report justifies the 
expense and the time it takes. 

The financial report is prepared by the city 
auditor. In that way we have a complete 
file of the annual financial reports of the city, 

Mr. Malone, (Pawhuska, Okla.): With ref. 
erence to the number printed, I will say that 
in our little town of ten thousand I printed 
five hundred to start with. The commissioners 
immediately ordered a thousand more. The 
question has arisen as to just how much good 
they do. I can’t answer that. I am satisfied 
that nearly every university throughout the 
country has been writing for those reports, 

Speaking of distribution—I distributed them 
around town as best I could, through the banks 
and to the different taxpayers and the public 
who came into the building. After the first 
few were distributed there was no trouble in 
distributing the rest. They came and got them, 

When I went to Grand Rapids last year I 
took twenty-five with me and on my returm 
home, I commenced to get letters asking for 
a copy of the report. I do think that they 
are a valuable asset to the town. 

Mr. Scoville, (Monrovia, Calif.): I think 
the expense is justified; I certainly do. My 
second report is well under way at the present 
time. I think it is one more way of enlighten- 
ing the people. 

If we undertake to use the press for it, we 
will develop the same thing that the discussion 
arose over this morning, where you have two 
or three papers in a town, as to whether or 
not they are getting an equal amount of pub- 
lications. I am highly in favor of the annual 
report. 

Chairman Wilson: The discussion on the 
press this morning was very interesting and 
should have been continued up to this time, 
but of course, the time was limited. I en- 
joyed it. 

Don’t you think that the press tries to be 
fair? Of course, we will make mistakes, and 
I think that city managers are at times 
a little too thin-skinned and can’t stand 
the criticism that comes. We must expect 
criticism. It is not always justified, but a 
great deal of it is constructive and I am will- 
ing to take my share without grumbling. I 
have never criticized the press nor gone back 
at them in any manner. They have a pretty 


free hand and the reporters are mighty fine. 


If there is a particular item that it is neces- 
sary to withhold, we ask them not to release 
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it until later; they nearly always do so. We 
have very little trouble. 

Has anyone else anything to say along the 
line of reports? Mr. Osborne, you have had 
much experience. Tell us how you have 
handled the matter. 

Mr. C. M. Osborne, (Kenosha, Wisconsin): 
[have nothing to add. I believe in the annual 
report. I believe the expenditure is a good 
one. If the annual report doesn’t do anything 
more, it gives a progressive report of your city 
that can be filed away and that is of con- 
siderable value to any community. 

The matter of supplementary reports was 
brought out. We mail our tax bills to all our 
tax payers once a year, soon after Christmas. 
Going out with that tax bill is a four page 
folder, just a brief report of some of the ac- 
tivities of the city during the year, not a 
financial statement but a brief statement of 
accomplishments and activities. We find that 
our citizens like that very much. We print 
about eight hundred annual reports and dis- 
tribute them to a mailing list of principal citi- 
zens. 

Civic Clubs on the Mailing List 

We try to get a list of all the dinner clubs, 
the civic clubs, and mail them out to the prin- 
cipal citizens. We also have a good sized 
out of town mailing list. I believe it is as 
good advertising for the town as that which 
the chamber of commerce gets out because, 
with the chamber of commerce pamphlets, we 
know there is much hot air and we don’t read 
them. But I think our annual report is con- 
sidered just a little differently from that. I am 
heartily in favor of the annual report. 

Mr. Malone: I want to state here that if 
any of you city managers have annual re- 
ports and will mail them to me, I will assure 
you that they won’t get into any trash can. 
I have a file for them. It doesn’t make any 
difference whether they are new or old; I keep 
them on file. I find them of great value to 
me in the exchange of ideas. They get me 
out of some of the old ruts I have dropped 
into. I appreciate them very much. From 
the time I received my first issue I have been 
keeping them on file in my library at home, 
where I can put my fingers on them from 
month to month. I do the same with the 
American City Magazine. 

Chairman Wilson: Our water department 
issues a report each month. It is usually pub- 
lished in the paper. This is an annual report 
compiled from the various monthly reports, 
(indicating sheet appended to annual report) 
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and instead of including that in my annual re- 
port, I insert an extra sheet, as you see here. 

I am very anxious to learn what the best 
method is of reaching the taxpayers and those 
who are more interested than others and keep 
them posted on municipal affairs. Has anyone 
else anything to say? 

Mr. Woolhiser, (Winnetka, Ill.): There was 
one subject I mentioned that apparently did 
not provoke discussion. That is the question 
of whether the annual report should not come 
more directly from the elective officials. 

Practically all the reports which I have read, 
and’ my own reports, have been compiled by 
the city manager as the report of the year’s 
work. I have had a number of our citizens 
say that they appreciated the report very much 
and they have complimented me on it, but they 
said, “We would like it a little better if it 
came directly from the people we voted for.” 

We make a great point of the fact that we 
are the administrative agents of the city and 
that the policy-determining body is the coun- 
cil. A great many of the matters covered in 
the annual report are matters of policy and 
plans for the city. I am wondering if any 
others of the managers met that point of view 
on the part of the citizens, that they would 
like something more direct from the elective 
officials. Perhaps they have incorporated this 
in their reports and I may not know about it. 

Mr. Osborn: I don’t know of any argument 
about it. 


Mr. Scoville: I made a note of your remark 
and intended to mention it. That is one of 
the reasons why the annual report from the 
city manager is not published in my city. 
That is one of the reasons. There is a feel- 
ing which I am absolutely sure exists in the 
minds of our council that the people would 
look upon that report as a boost prepared by 
the city manager for himself and his work, 
regardless of what language he uses in pre- 
paring it. 

I am not sure but what that is pretty nearly 
true in every community. Human nature is 
human nature, no matter where you go. I 
have been sold on it for a long time and have 
been trying to get my council to appropriate a 
sum of money to publish the annual report. 

Supplementing Mr. Malone’s remarks, I have 
had and have on file—and have shown that file 
to the members of my council—letters from 
thirty-three universities asking for copies of 
our annual reports for years back. We have 
never had any annual reports other than the 
auditor’s annual report prior to the adoption 
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of the manager form, and it has been a mat- 
ter of embarrassment to me to have to reply 
that we have none when I get these inquiries. 

I believe if the suggestion was made to the 
council that a report be prepared as coming 
from them and published and distributed it 
might be adopted. My suggestion was that we 
distribute the report through and with the bills 
in our water department, which would mean a 
distribution of something like 3,700 copies, but 
so far I haven’t been able to get any sympa- 
thetic response. I believe what you have said 
is absolutely the basis of the real objection to 
it, regardless of the matter of dollars: and 
cents. 

Mr. Osborn: I might say, our report always 
goes out with a letter headed, “By the City 
Council to the Citizens.” 

Mr. Woolhiser: Are the discussions signed 
by the mayor or do they come as a personal 
message from him? 

Mr. Osborn: We have five councilmen and 
treat them on the same basis. It simply comes 
as a letter to the taxpayer from the council- 
men. 

Mr. Malone: Isn’t it a fact that the coun- 
cilmen are the legislative body and the city 
manager is the administrator? 

Mr. Osborne: He is only the administrator 
for the council. 

Mr. Malone: That is true enough, but his 
report is to the council and the public show- 
ing whether or not he has properly adminis- 
tered the affairs of the city. 

Mr. Osborne: My part in the annual report 
is to report to the city council, not to the peo- 
ple. I report to the city council and the city 
council reports to the people. 
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Chairman Wilson: (Indicating report) Yoy 
will notice this is “The Report of the City of 
Colorado Springs.” On the next page I make 
a statement to the council in submitting this 
report. 


Mr. Osborne: Our report and the tax bills 
go out under the name of the city council. The 
name of the manager does not appear—only 
the names of the councilmen. 


Chairman Wilson: In our report we haye 
the financial statement, which is prepared by 
the city auditor. The city requires him to 
make an annual report and it must show who 
has prepared that report. There are some 
things in the report with regard to the ae. 
tivities of the various departments which | 
have written. Wouldn’t you think if the coun. 
cil was not satisfied with this report and 
wanted more distinction they would call me for 
it? I believe the men who draw the salaries 
are the logical ones to do this. The couneil- 
men are working without pay, are busy with 
affairs of their own, and depend on the city 
manager and the various department heads to 
‘keep them informed. 

Possibly some city managers have played 
up their own game too strongly for 
their own welfare. We must recognize the 
city council and report to it, for it is direetly 
responsible to the people and not the city 
manager. 


Has anybody anything further to say? If 
not, we will adjourn. 


The meeting adjourned at twelve-five 
o’clock. e 


ADJOURNMENT 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
[ Second Day ] 


PROBLEMS OF A CITY MANAGER IN A SMALL CITY—ROUND TABLE 


The meeting convened at eleven-twenty a. 
m., Mr. J. H. Bender, City Manager of Clay- 
ton, New Mexico, presiding. 

Chairman Bender: Gentlemen, in this round 


table we will listen to a paper on the “Prob- 
lems of the City Manager in a Small City.” 
The first paper will be presented by Mr. A. 
W. Seng, City Manager of Hays, Kansas. 


PRINCIPAL PAPER 
By A. W. Seng, City Manager, Hays, Kan. 


The duties of the city manager of a small 
city as a rule are so. many and varied, and 
require so many outdoor activities that he has 
very little time to spend sitting in an office 
chair. In addition to the usual duties common 
to all city managers, the manager of a small 


city must assume in most cases the duties as 
head of each departmental activity in the ad- 
ministration of the city’s affairs such as super- 
intendent of streets, parks, light & water, 
sewers and sanitation, police, building inspec- 
tion, fire departments, city engineer, and even 
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jn some cases city clerk and secretary of the 
chamber of commerce. 

All of these duties of course multiply the 
problems with which he has to cope, but 
since the duties of each separate department 
are not many it usually does not pay to hire 
heads of departments and the manager is 
usually best qualified to handle these depart- 
ments and solve the problems as they come 
up. 

Minor Problems 

Most of his problems of course are only of 
minor importance, applying to special cases, 
and the solutions are easily found and applied. 
Such things as herding a neighbor’s chickens 
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or silencing barking dogs at night are every 
day occurrences and of little consequence. I 
have found that the most exacting and per- 
sistent complainers are those who have always 
been opponents of the city manager form and 
their demands in a good many cases are un- 
reasonable. It is useless to argue with such 
people but we always try to treat them as 
courteously as possible and make them think 
that we are greatly honored by their notice. 
These and similar problems are always com- 
ing up and the manager has to use his in- 


genuity and tact in solving them. 
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There are, however, a number of problems 
which are of sufficient importance to warrant 
a thorough discussion on an occasion like this, 
thereby giving each city manager present an 
opportunity to present and discuss his par- 
ticular problem, or problems, and getting the 
experience of his fellow managers and their 
solutions, or partial solutions, of these prob- 
lems. 


I am going to present some of the problems 
of my own experience for discussion at this 
round table, not because they are especial 
problems of my own city, but because I be- 
lieve they are of general interest and signi- 
ficance and are to be found more or less in 
every small city having the city manager form. 
These problems which I shall herewith pre- 
sent, do not, of course, limit the discussion 
at this round table, but any other problems of 
general interest may be brought up and dis- 
cussed, 


Larger Problems 


Here are some of the problems: 

1. How can the laws and ordinances of a 
city be enforced without showing unconscious 
discrimination ? 

This is sometimes very difficult to do and 
involves a very fine discrimination and inter- 
pretation of the ordinance in question. There 
are always people who want the city manager 
to make exceptions of them or stretch and 
distort the ordinance in question so it will 
not cover their particular case. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the building code and the 
various allied regulations. Also the various 
occupations which are covered by license tax, 
and more particularly that covering peddlers 
and canvassers. If the manager makes a 
break for any reason which gives one person 
an advantage over another it is everlastingly 
certain that he will be unpleasantly reminded 
of it for some time to come. If, on the other 
hand, he insists on the full letter of the law 
he is called a czar and various other names 
not so dignified but more odious. Whenever 
a question of this kind comes up involving 
special interpretation I generally send the 
parties around to the city attorney’s office and 
let him make the proper decisions, since he is 
authority *on the law. 

2. How can the city manager show the cri- 
tical citizen of his town that he is getting the 
proper results and giving better service for 
less money even though the expenditures have 
apparently increased? 
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This can be done in two ways: First, by get- 
ting results and giving excellent service. Re- 
sults always show and are the best argument. 
Second, by placing before the public reports 
which show, in a concise and interesting form, 
facts and conditions without calling attention 
to the shortcomings of any previous ad- 
ministration. 


3. Should he act in a purely administrative 
capacity .r should he also assume the duties 
as head of the different departments? 

This, I believe, is a question which resolves 
itself into the ability of the manager and the 
time he has. It can be done, if well systema- 
tized, in cities and towns up to five or six 
thousand population. It is necessary, of course, 
to secure employes who are reliable and in- 
dustrious. 


4. If not given complete authority in hiring 
or discharging city employes or heads of de- 
partments, how can the city manager get 
proper results and give efficient service? 

In the first place he should be given com- 
plete authority and control over all subordin- 
ate employes. This places responsibility upon 
him and he receives the proper respect due his 
position. If he does not have complete author- 
ity he will have a hard row to hoe unless he 
is diplomatic enough to impress his board so 
well with his ability that they will never ques- 
tion his judgment and always act on his 
recommendations. 

Nepotism 

5. Should the city manager hire relatives 

and friends of his board for city work? 


Most emphatically no. He should make this 
his policy when signing his contract with the 
board that there is to be no patronage. I 
know from observation and personal experience 
that there is nothing so demoralizing to the 
efficiency of the service or the cause of so 
much public criticism as the fact that one or 
more of the board members have some of their 
indigent relatives on the city payroll. 

6. Then there is the problem of the tax- 
payer who insists the city owes it to him, be- 
cause he is a heavy taxpayer, to give him 
preference on small contracts or supplies re- 
gardless of price. 

In cases of this kind I always take the po- 
sition of “the greatest good for the greatest 
number,” and that it is wrong for all the other 
taxpayers in the city to help him pay his 
taxes. The “taxpayer” argument is odious, 
obnoxious and entirely without merit unless 


the job is placed on a competitive bagig, 
These contractors, as a rule, want all the home 
jobs handed to them on a silver platter but 
want to be on an equal competitive basis with 
contractors on work in other cities. 

7. Garbage and rubbish disposal. This ig q 
question which always comes up in a small 
city which cannot afford to construct and op 
erate an incinerator plant. Most cities haye 
a public dump ground some distance from the 
city and this sometimes keeps the manager 
busy keeping the farmers pacified who live 
near it. Our city has a garbage collector who 
is given the garbage and the privilege of col- 
lecting it, for feeding his hogs. We have no 
difficulty in getting him to take away the 
garbage from hotels, restaurants, fruit houses, 
etc., but we have to keep prodding him to get 
him to collect from some of the residence see- 
tions twice a week. 


Cooperation With County Authorities 

8. How can the city get the complete co- 
operation of the county authorities in the en- 
forcement of law and more particularly the 
suppression of the illicit liquor traffic? 

This cannot always be done because all 
county officers are in office by political pre- 
ferment and if their policy is “passive” en- 
forcement they can very easily evade their 
duty under various pretexts. Some of them 
have even been known to tip off violators who 
are about to be arrested, making it very dif- 
ficult for the city officers to get results. In 
Hays, a town of schools and colleges, it is de- 
sirable and necessary, on account of the stu- 
dents, that bootlegging be rooted out as much 
as possible. An ordinance was passed regulat- 
ing and licensing public dances on account 
of the bootleg business which was always car- 
ried on at these places. 


This city has had excellent success because 
of getting our former city marshal elected as 
sheriff, and then getting on real friendly terms 
with the county attorney by arousing his am- 
bitions and showing him how his achievements 
against the wet element would further his 
future preferment. The law of Kansas also 
provides a fee of $25 to the county attorney 
for every case of conviction. 

Since there is ‘a very large wet element in 
the city I brought in and recommended to the 
board a man for the position of city marshal 
whom I knew to be aggressive, shrewd and at 
the same time diplomatic. We managed in this 
way to perfect an organization which achieved 
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results. Fifty-seven arrests were made the 
first year and all but five or six were con- 
yicted. Women and children were used as 
“stool pigeons” and one bootlegger was set 
against another so we had very little trouble 


getting evidence. 
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Chairman Bender: I am sure Mr. Seng has 
brought up a number of points that are well 
worth discussing. After the next paper we 
will have a general discussion. 

Mr. J. P. Soderstrum, City Manager of Rapid 
City, South Dakota, will discuss this paper. 


FIRST DISCUSSION 
By J. P. Sederstrum, City Manager, Rapid City, S. D. 


I have a city of the size that is 
hard to handle, because of the fact that 
it is on the verge of being both a city and a 
village, and, as brought out at the beginning 
of the discussion, it has not the money to pay 
competent heads of departments. The man- 
ager has to be the head of practically all the 
departments except that he is not the chief of 
police, the auditor or the city treasurer. 

The South Dakota law is a whole lot worse 
than any other law, I believe, in placing the 
responsibility upon the manager. It gives the 
entire responsibility for the proper conduct 
of all departments to the manager and in the 
yery next section of the law states that all 
appointments shall be made by the governing 
body of the city. So in order to be able to 
function as city manager I had to do some tall 
scheming. 

I, personally, have secured the appointment 
of a building inspector, city engineer, superin- 
tendent of sewer and water, superintendent of 
parks, and as such the citizens of the city ex- 
pect that I ought to be an expert in all lines. 
That gives me an opportunity to hire or fire 
whomever I want in those departments. The 
greatest trouble I find in our city, or cities 
of our size, is the fact that half the people 
of the city want a village and the other half 
demand city improvements and city service. 
We are far enough away from any large city 
so that the inhabitants are not conversant with 
what constitutes city service. And yet we 
have others coming in and settling there who 
have come from the larger cities and demand 
the larger city service. 

Some of the items which concern them are 
garbage collection, the sewer and water ser- 
vice, the public improvements which should 
rightfully come under the special assessment 
laws, which they think the city in general 
should pay for. There is the continual howl 
because of high taxes necessary to give them 
the service. 

The Volunteer Fire Deparment 

I think the biggest problem-we have and 

which practically every city of our size will 


have, is the volunteer fire department. In the 
smaller cities, the volunteer fire departments 
have become more or less political organiza- 
tions. They seem to think they are entitled 
to run the finances of that department as they 
see fit without anybody stepping in and dic- 
tating to them. 

When I first came to town I looked over the 
budget to find out how much was appropri- 
ated for the fire department, investigated the 
expense and found in the month of August 
the fire department had spent practically all 
of the appropriation. Our fiscal year starts 
the first of January each year. I called the 
chief of the fire department to task for it and 
informed him that he had only so much money 
to spend and that he would be confined to that 
amount. I was immediately given to under- 
stand by him that the fire department could 
spend as much as it saw fit and that the 
manager had nothing to say to them, that they 
were incorporated under the laws of South 
Dakota and didn’t come under the manager. 

I informed them, legally and otherwise, that 
it was up to me to sign the warrant for any 
expenses and I was giving them due notice 
that there would be no warrant signed in ex- 
cess of the appropriation. By this I started 
a regular hornets’ nest. The entire fire de- 
partment took it upon themselves to inform 
the general public that I didn’t know my busi- 
ness. As luck would have it, we have on the 
commission nine commissioners, five of whom 
are firemen, and it was only due to the ef- 
forts of these five that I was able to with- 
stand the storm which lasted about five 
months. 

The Pay of the Chief 

I am bringing this up because, as I say, 
there is a similar condition in the small cities 
where they have the volunteer fire department. 
We have ‘got away from that point now, 
or largely away from it. Formerly we had 
the fire chief selected by the volunteer depart- 
ment, who was paid at the rate of fifty dol- 
lars per month just for his spare time. He 
lost his job and he immediately got up a 
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petition for the establishment of the position 
of a full paid and full time fire chief. I put 
up a fight against it, due to the fact that we 
didn’t have sufficient money from taxation to 
pay for such an office and therefore we could 
not afford it. But business men throughout 
the town signed this petition. Then they 
came around to the commission individually 
and requested that they pay no attention to it. 
They said: “Jimmy brought the petition 
around, and we couldn’t refuse to sign it. But 
don’t pay any attention to it. Our taxes are 
high enough now.” 

The result was that the position was finally 
established for a full paid fire chief by an 
ordinance creating the position. That was just 
the position I wanted. He is a salaried man 
under the direction of the manager and will do 
what I want him to do or get out. The man 
who was appointed to the position and who 
was formerly chief under the old system pro- 
ceeded to make enough trouble so that the 
various members of the fire department got 
disgruntled and more or less disgusted with 
him and at the present time are operating 
more or less harmoniously. 

There are many problems in my city which 
I think every one else in the small town has. 
One is that the individual taxpayer does not 


GENERAL 


Chairman Bender: I am sure those were 
both interesting presentations. Is there some 
one else who will undertake to discuss those 
or other important problems brought up in 
the paper or in the discussion. 


Mr. O. F. Weissgerber (San Mateo, Calif.): 
The matters brought up this morning are cer- 
tainly interesting. I think the dangerous 
period for every city manager is the trans- 
formation point from a village to a city. We 
all have the same troubles. There is no ques- 
tion about it. I have been in municipal life 
about sixteen years, not all that time as a city 
manager. I have worked for the city under 
the old aldermanic system and if you have 
ever worked under it, it is surely one place 
where you can get some experience, par- 
ticularly if that city is divided into wards and 
has about a dozen councilmen. Under the 
manager plan everything is systematized more 
than it is under the aldermanic system. 

In regard to the proposition mentioned 
previous to the first paper on paving inspec- 
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bring his petty trials and tribulations or eom- 
plaints to the various department men, but he 
insists on calling in the manager personally, 
They could just as well give their complaints 
to the stenographer or to the police department 
or to any other department affected. I have 
been called out of bed at five-thirty in the 
morning on Sunday morning and requested to 
send a policeman up to make the next door 
neighbor stop shingling his roof, because he 
was making too much noise. I have also beep 
called out of bed because some party hap- 
pened to think he didn’t know how to control 
a pair of pigeons that were eating up this 
man’s lettuce bed. 

Now those are some of the things that are 
brought up in a small town. In addition to 
that phase of it, I am blessed with having an 
office in the same room in the city hall with 
five departments, not being able to have any 
confidential ’phone calls or confidential chats 
of any kind with any person, and therefore 
lots of times I will hear reports on the street 
and wonder how they get out and I wonder 


how they travel as fast as they do. Fifteen 
minutes after I have what is supposedly a con- 
fidential chat I can come to the extreme end 
of the town and find out all about it. 


DISCUSSION 


tion, those of us who are engineers can realize 
what it means. In regard to proper inspec 
tion, I think probably a good many of you 
have had this problem: The idea of hiring @ 
local man or somebody in the community who 
is to be put on as an inspector at about seven 
or eight dollars a day, who sits around on the 
curbing at different places and probably keeps 
the public informed of the good work that is 
going on, providing he is in favor of it; other- 
wise telling of the different methods of work, 
how it should be done, if he were the engineer. 


I have adopted this plan. In my experience, 
I believe the best inspection you can get is 
worth the money that is spent. In other words, 
I engage some firm that makes a business of 
inspection. They don’t pay any attention to 
any local men. I don’t care whose relative 
he is or whose friend he is; I want a man from 
outside the city. I have work going on at the 
present time in connection with which I have 
engaged a firm in San Francisco, paying 80 
much a cubic yard for the concrete and 80 
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much a ton for asphalt. I am getting satis- 
factory results and the people are satisfied. 
I get these confidential reports from time to 
time and believe that is the best way to handle 
the situation. 

On the point brought out about the old tax- 
payer, I guess we all have that. Just because 
a man has lived in the city twenty-seven years 
but has not done any work for it, there is no 
reason he should be given a position unless 
there is a vacancy and he can fill the bill. I 
don’t believe in putting on such men. The 
minute you do, the expenses creep up and when 
they go to pay their taxes they are the ones 
who cry the loudest. 

The subject of the volunteer fire department 
is rather interesting. San Mateo is a city of 
about 11,000. We have a volunteer depart- 
ment and besides that we have three paid 
drivers and the chief. We have this arrange- 
ment. We provide a dormitory with beds for 
eight additional men to sleep there every night 
and pay them no salary except when there 
is a fire. It is just as good to them as 
renting a room and they are all single fel- 
lows. A room would cost them at least twenty 
dollars a month. We pay for all the laundry 
and incidental expenses of their clubroom and 
so forth. If there is a fire at three o’clock in 
the morning, we have an organization that is 
as good as any paid department. We have the 
men right on the job with the two pieces of 
apparatus that go out and it makes a big 
difference. Where you have to depend on your 
volunteers located in the different homes, it 
takes time to get them together. Before that 
was done, the chief told me many a time he 
would go to a fire, get there with a piece of 
apparatus, and have to wait for volunteers. 
That is all changed. He has these men he 
can depend on any hour of the night, and it 
makes quite a difference in the fire loss. 
About all it costs us is the outfitting of these 
beds, and the laundry, which amounts to about 
six or eight dollars a month. It has been of 
very good service and has been appreciated. 

Mr. Hopkins (Ames, Iowa): I don’t believe 
the problems in a small city are materially 
different from those in a large city except in 
degree. We all have the streets, the sewers, 
cemeteries, light and water plants, police and 
fire departments, and our financial troubles. 
There is, however, the real difference that was 
brought out in the discussion that took place 
in the round table just ended. In the larger 
cities they have departments large enough to 
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justify the salary of an expert who can handle 
the department; in the small cities the man- 
ager has to meet that detail himself. An- 
other thing, the larger the city the more im- 
personal government becomes; they don’t call 
on the manager for every little thing. The 
manager who can get away with the details 
of a city of 10,000 can handle a city of 100,000. 
Assessments for Paving 

Probably one of the biggest things we have 
to deal with is paving. In Iowa we specially 
assess everything and it is the biggest single 
item of expense which we put on private 
property, and the one most likely to give the 
biggest reaction. We have found that the 
people are better satisfied if they feel that 
every item of construction is superintended, 
and the materials inspected and tested. The 
added cost on the improvement is not great, a 
few dollars on each person’s property. We 
have just completed a paving program on 
which the entire time of ten men was given 
to engineering and inspection. At that, about 
the only man the public saw was the inspector 
on the street, and could not visualize the or- 
ganization back of that man. A little news- 
paper publicity, giving the personnel of the or- 
ganization, gave this information and probably 
forestalled rumors of lax inspection. 

Chairman Bender: Gentlemen, we still 
have twenty or twenty-five minutes for dis- 
cussion. We have had some problems pre- 
sented and some discussion. We would like 
to have a whole lot more. 

Fire Inspection 

Mr. S. T. Manuel (Kinsley, Kansas): I have 
a problem for which I think maybe some one 
can give me a solution. That is in connection 
with fire inspection. There is a law in Kan- 
sas which indicates that the fire chief is sup- 
posed to make regular inspections and to order 
clean-ups where there is special fire hazard. 
Our fire chief is a big contractor in the town 
who has more business than one man can at- 
tend to properly, and I can’t get him or his 
assistant to make inspections or any recom- 
mendations or issue any orders on clean-ups. 
That is one of my serious problems. 

We have a number of hazards. We have 
the marshal go around and order clean-ups, 
but it is really the province of the fire chief. 

Retired Farmer Problem 

Some one asked what we were going to do 
with the retired farmers. We are just going 
to tolerate them. That is all we are going to 
do. They are usually opposed to all projects. 
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They have made the money, have enough to 
live on and don’t want to spend it for improve- 
ments. If necessary, they will use kerosene 
lights. So we are just going to have to tol- 
erate the retired farmer. 


In regard to the volunteer fire department, 
we have one in our town and it is working 
nicely. When I first went into office, they had 
the impression the city manager had nothing 
to say as to the conduct of the fire depart- 
ment. They soon learned differently. I 
started on the theory that I would be manager 
or quit. Now, we have no trouble. I also had 
a mayor who was determined to be not only 
mayor but the commission as well. I had to 
tell him that he had his authority as mayor 
and that the law would protect me. The other 
two men helped me in my attitude. That 
problem probably confronts a good many in the 
small towns. Some commissioners or mayors 
assume that it is up to them to see that all 
of the utility matters are properly looked 
after, feeling that the manager is just simply 
to do what they tell him to do. 


I believe in letting the commission dictate 
the policies of the city, but when it comes to 
the administrative business I think the man- 
ager should be firm, and if they attempt to 
overstep he should in a nice, kind way call 
their attention to the fact that the manager 
has work to do, and that it is his work and 
not the commission’s job. 


I have a number of problems but I am 
working them out. Last spring we had a 
small coterie of politicians who were after my 
job. They didn’t want to go back to the mayor 
and council form, but their petition read that 
way. Quite a number of the people in the 
town signed the petition. I didn’t say any- 
thing. I just went quietly on with my mind 
fully made up that if even forty per cent of 
the people in our town wanted me to get out 
I would be glad to do it. They nominated a 
man for commissioner and those who were in 
favor of the manager plan put up two men. 
Both of them favored me, however, and the re- 
sult of the election was that the man who was 
opposed to the manager plan and favored the 
mayor and council form was defeated . seven 
to one. So I am still manager at Kinsley. 

Mr. Chapin (Syracuse, N. Y.): I might sug- 
gest a double solution to Mr. Manuel’s problem 
of dealing with the fire hazard inspection. It 
is within the power of the commission to draw 
up and pass an ordinance defining the fire 


limits and defining the hazards. 


That would 
give the power of inspection and enforcement 


to the city manager. And, at the same time, 
the city manager has power to appoint the 
fire chief. He ought to be able to fire the chief 
and put in somebody who will do the inspect- 
ing. I think he ought to do that. 

There is one question I would like to hear 
discussed. There are men here from towns that 
are just about half way between towns and 
cities, and they have brought up the point 
several times that they didn’t have the money 
to hire department heads. I wonder if any of 
them or many of them are trying out the idea 
of getting an assistant manager and whether 
that is working out in the towns that size, I 
am anxious to find out whether they are get- 
ting an assistant manager in place of getting 
as department heads men who are not capable 
of heading the department, but instead just 
appointing one capable man as their assistant 
manager. I am wondering if that is being 
done and whether it has been found to be 
practical. 


Training Men in the Departments 


Mr. Hopkins (Ames, Iowa): I think the 
solution of the problem of departmental heads 
lies in training the men out of your own de- 
partments. In nearly every department, 
whether it is large or small, there is usually 
some one man who takes a special interest in 
the work; and with the proper encouragement 
and help, he can be developed to take over 
much of the detail, even though you may not 
wish to make him entirely responsible for 
the department. I think it is about the only 
way it can be -handled in the small places 
where the departments do not justify real 
heads. You will soon find those men looking 
upon their work with enthusiasm instead of 
just as a “job.” 

The volunteer fire departments are real 
problems. As fast as possible, I would get 
away from the volunteer department as a 
whole. You may not be able to finance a full 
time paid force, but if you can get the chief 
and, say, two full time men, you can fill in 
with your volunteers as the gentleman from 
San Mateo does. In the central west, most 
of the fires occur during the winter season. 
By furnishing them rooms and paying them, 
say, a dollar or so a night for staying in the 
station, you can get what amounts to a full 
department at a nominal cost. In the summer 
time you can probably get along with less men. 
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Mr. Carl A. Becraft (Miles City, Montana): 
fam not a city manager but for the past two 
years I have acted more or less in that capacity 
on account of the attitude of the mayor 
toward the council. (Recently a new mayor 
has been elected and probably the superin- 
tendent’s powers. will be modified to some ex- 
tent.) All departments except police and fire 
were handled by the superintendent. The 
mayor is in direct charge of the police and 
fire departments by statute. 


The point I want to bring out is with refer- 
ence to our labor scheme. I did not originate 
the scheme but have had considerable experi- 
ence with it during the period I have been in 
charge and it works out for us in very good 
shape. I might mention in passing that the 
same thing mentioned by Mr. Hopkins with 
reference to his town is true of our town. All 
of our department heads have been developed 
and brought up from the ranks, myself in- 
cluded, and we have succeeded in instilling 
quite a bit of enthusiasm in these men. We 
don’t have very much trouble with them. I 
call them key men rather than department 
heads. They are in charge of the various de- 
partments, but they are actually the key men, 
the men who have the responsibility of oper- 
ating the departments. 


Transfer of Labor 


In the summer time we spread our depart- 
ments. That is, we go out and get common 
labor. In the winter time we contract the 
departments, that is, we lay off all common 
labor possible but never any of the key men. 
We transfer labor from one department to 
another, and call it interchange of labor. We 
take men, for instance, from the street depart- 
ment for use in the water department, and 
we take men out of the water department to 
do certain work in the street department. In 
other words, we concentrate our labor at any 
point we may need it and this does not ma- 
terially reduce the efficiency of the loaning 
department because we watch each department 
and arrange to spare these men at the time 
they are needed elsewhere. This interchange 
of labor operates through all departments and 
proper charges and credits are handled through 
the accounting end. A nationally known firm 
of consulting engineers has recently completed 
& survey, appraisal and audit of our electrical 
department and the interchange of labor 
scheme was especially noted and stressed by 
them in their report to the council. We figure 
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that interchange of labor saves us around 
$7,000 a year in the operation of all depart- 
ments. 


Chairman Bender: Gentlemen, our allotted 
time for this round table discussion is about 
up. Mr. Soderstrum raised one point which 
no one has been inclined to discuss. That is: 
How are you going to finance a city govern- 
ment on a small town revenue. Has anyone 
anything to say in connection with that? 


Mr. Seng: There seems to be in some cities 
a man who is responsible for a department. 
If he is not in a position to assume full charge 
of that department himself, the law usually 
implies or it is understood that he can ap- 
point an assistant for that particular work 
who will do all this work or assume this rce- 
sponsibility and will only be responsible for 
it, without being in any way in contact with 
the work, and there is always a chance for 
anyone to appoint an assistant on any work 
of this kind to take full charge of this de- 
partment. A gentleman here says he is doing 
the work of the mayor in that particular de- 
partment. He is taking the responsibility, and 
it might be construed that he is an assistant 
to the mayor. ¥ 


Chairman Bender: I think, in general, most 
of the state laws provide for the appointment 
of department heads within the general run 
of the smaller cities. The city manager him- 
self does not always feel he is justified in 
appointing a department head. You act, no 
doubt, as city manager, city engineer, and in a 
number of other capacities where in the larger 
city the city manager would be justified in 
having the department head. 


Types of Organization Suitable 


Mr. L. A. Goines (Alliance, Nebraska): 
It seems to me that in all this discussion we 
have overlooked one important thing. I think 
you all recognize it but you have not stressed 
it. The whole thing is the problem of or- 
ganization. What is the difference whether 
we are living in a town of five or six thousand 
or a town of fifty thousand? It is all or- 
ganization. It is absolutely impossible, as Mr. 
Soderstrum brought out, for any one man to 
combine the abilities of an expert in half a 
dozen widely separated lines. lf the manager 
in such a place assumes that responsibility, 
it strikes me that he is running a big risk. 


Now I happen to be an engineer. I am 
willing to accept @esponsibility in certain 
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kinds of engineering work. That is my line. 
I am not willing to accept responsibility for 
health work. I am not going to accept re- 
sponsibility for electrical work or perhaps for 
street construction and stuff of that sort. 
That is not in my line. I believe the man- 
ager in a small town can build an organiza- 
tion just as effective, in proportion to the size 
of his town, as the manager in a large town. 
In other words, he must delegate responsibil- 
ity regardless of whether he has the money 
to bring in experts from the outside. The 
only solution to it is that he must build these 
men up out of his own organization. He has 
to place the responsibility on them and with 
responsibility goes a corresponding authority. 
Vice versa, with authority goes responsibility. 
He must give those men sufficient authority 
to do that work and then he has to hold them 
to it and see that they do it. If they don’t 
he has one of two courses; he has either to 
spend more time training or he has to elim- 
inate them and get somebody else who can 
do it. 

Alliance is a small place. We are in the 
transitory period, between a village and town 
or a village and a city. We have the same 
problems you fellows have expressed. We 
have people who want to pay village taxes 
and get metropolitan city improvements, and 
that is pretty nearly impossible. But we be- 
lieve we have approached a solution, in a 
measure, by building up our departments and 
making each department function. We have 
had the same things that you mentioned a 
little while ago, I don’t know whether it was 


WEDNESDAY 


The meeting convened at one-twenty p. m., 
following the luncheon, Mr. O. E. Carr, of 
Fort Worth, Texas, presiding. 


Chairman Carr: We are going to hear to 
hear today from a man who has made a study 





Mr. Soderstrum or Mr. Seng who mentioned 
the fellow who calls you out of bed at two 
o’clock in the morning to register some trivia] 
complaint. Without any desire to be dis 
courteous to our citizens, I am telling you the 
man would not do that with me the second 
time. Police complaints have to go to the 
chief of police and if the call is for him he 
is the fellow who has to go. If it doesn 
suit him, it is up to him to work it out, 
Petty Complaints 

The same thing is true in connection with 
the light department. They used to call me 
up and say somebody was out of light, that 
there was difficulty in the wiring of the house, 
I found out pretty soon that if I were going 
to give my time to those complaints I would 
have absolutely no time for the things the 
people were paying for. 

That is just a thought I want to leave with 
you. You can expand on it, and I know every 
one could add something to it. But it is the 
placing of responsibility and corresponding 
authority, making each man who is the head 
of a department, regardless of what his title 
is, feel that his is the biggest job in the 
whole town. I believe if you work on that 
theory, the results will be well worth all the 
effort you put forth. 

Chairman Bender: Gentlemen, I am sorry 
we have no more time to give to this subject. 
It seems the longer it goes on the better it 
gets. 

The meeting adjourned at twelve-fif- 
teen p. m. ‘ 
ADJOURNMENT 


LUNCHEON 


of the city manager plan, not in theory, but 
in the way it has been carried out in the 
cities. 

It is now my pleasure to introduce to you 
Dr. L. D. White, of the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CITY MANAGER PLAN 
By Dr. L. D. White, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


The courtesy of my reception first at the 
office of your secretary and later at your re- 
spective offices, scattered from one end of the 
country to another, has been so pronounced I 
feel I can do no less at the outset than to ex- 
press my extreme appreciation of the kind and 
over generous treatment you have given me. 
The managers have beengmore than generous 


in giving me their time and their ideas about 
the city manager plan and helping me to 
clarify what I sought to discover. 

Need for Unprejudiced Study of the Plan 

At the University of Chicago we have felt 
very clearly for some time that the city man- 
ager plan of government has reached a po- 
sition and has acquired an importance which is 
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so great that the University owed an obliga- 
tion to the people of the United States to make 
a careful, systematic, and unprejudiced study 
of the movement in which you are engaged. 
It was my good fortune to be chosen by the 
University to do this job and I think I can say 
without hesitation it has been the most inter- 
esting and most illuminating study I have yet 
had occasion to make. 





Dr. LEONARD D. WHITE 


What I wish to do very briefly this afternoon 
is to give a very brief resume of what seem 
to me to be the high points of your successes 
and failures. I am going to start with your 
successes. I am going to finish with—I don’t 
like to say your failures, because I have not 
found any failures—perhaps those things in 
connection with which you have had less suc- 
cess than the points I will mention first. 

No one who is familiar with the history of 
American municipal government can deny the 
notable achievements of the city manager 
movement. The success of the manager gov- 
erned cities is both a result of a general under- 
lying trend toward improvement of our mu- 
nicipal institutions, and a contribution to the 
further improvement in city government which 


lies ahead. Other types of cities, too, show im- 
provement in the last decade, and managers 
themselves would be the first to insist that the 
great transformation of city government in the 
last generation is due to many cooperating 
causes. In passing we may note the contri- 
bution of the Annual Conference for Better 
City Government, the National Municipal 
League, the Society for Municipal Improve- 
ments, the National Civil Service Reform 
League, the advocates of sound budget meth- 
ods, and the Short Ballot Organization. 


Contributions to City Management 

But the managers have made important con- 
tributions to their own cities and to good city 
government everywhere, and it is in these that 
we are chiefly interested. Without attempting 
to do more than indicate the leading items, I 
list first of all the fact that the managers have 
almost universally established their integrity 
of purpose so clearly that it is admitted by the 
opponents as well as proclaimed by the friends 
of the manager. In no town that I visited did 
I fail to find skeptics or critics or enemies of 
the manager. Managers are jointly and sev- 
erally charged with being autocrats, kaisers, 
czars and enemies of democracy; they are 
sometimes called the tool of the local capital- 
ists; they are often called spendthrifts and 
visionaries; sometimes they are alleged to talk 
too much; but never are they seriously charged 
with lack of personal or official integrity. I 
want to pause to emphasize the importance of 
this, for during a long period of municipal gov- 
ernment, the integrity of the chief executive 
was frequently open to suspicion, and often 
with justice. 

The result was necessarily that public con- 
fidence in city government declined and in sqqne 
cases almost disappeared. In a democratic 
government this is the worst sin that can be 
committed by the men in charge of public af- 
fairs, an assault upon the very foundation of 
popular government itself. Managers have the 
high merit of co-operating with right-minded 
officials in other cities in restoring the con- 
fidence of the people in the honesty of their 
government. By this work alone they are jus- 
tified. 

Confidence of People in Manager 


But in restoring the confidence of the people 
in their city government they also became the 
agents for the rescue of city administration 
from city politics. For fifty years now the 
American people have been struggling to free 
themselves from the incubus of the spoils sys- 
tem, and they are still in the midst of a long 
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seige to force the final capitulation of the en- 
emy. In this seige the city managers are the 
often times brilliant commanders of the shock 
troops. They are necessarily in the front line 
trenches, where they have to deal with the as- 
saults of the spoilsman day by day and night 
by night. On the whole my observation is that 
they are advancing the cause of good govern- 
ment in this direction more effectively than 
the executives of cities not enjoying the man- 
ager form of government. To be sure, they 
are usually the beneficiaries of a preliminary 
successful battle against the old type of city 
politics which was responsible for the inaugura- 
tion of the manager form of government, and 
which secured their appointment as chief op- 
erating executives of their respective cities. 
The manager’s task becomes one of consoli- 
dating the ground captured, resisting the coun- 
ter attacks of the enemy (which are sometimes 
ferocious enough—witness Knoxville) and 
teaching the lesson of good government. 


Reduction of Expenditures 

The historian of municipal government can- 
not fail to give credit for achievements in this 
regard. But I pass on to note that managers 
have also performed a great work in estab- 
lishing the same degree of care in public ex- 
penditures that are expected as a matter of 
course in private or personal business. 

The remarkable achievements of President 
Coolidge and the Bureau of the Budget in ham- 
mering down federal expenditures are surely 
equalled in many of the manager cities. Per- 
haps no single item stands out so clearly from 
my coast to coast survey of their work as the 
uniform care in spending money. Many city 
managers have developed elaborate systems of 
visible ledgers, reports and accounts, which aid 
them in this respect, but the important thing 
is the will to exercise care. Their subordinates 
not infrequently tell me, after some prelim- 
inary skirmishing, that you “would be all 
right” if you were not “so damned tight.” I do 
not need to add that the measure of manager- 
ial success is not the amount of money that is 
not spent but rather the results secured in the 
money that is spent. 

In another direction also managers may 
rightly claim distinction. The indefinite term 
of office which they enjoy (or at least possess) 
permits them to indulge in what I suppose is 
the chief joy of the administrator, long time 
planning. City managers are doing more long 
range planning and better planning than are 
the mayors or city commissioners. Some of 
this is elementary common sense (through 
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streets, in place of pavements before the alder. 
man’s residence), but some of it involves eon. 
structive vision of the highest order. 

Finally may I note the code of ethics, which 
indicates to me that managers are on the way 
to make of their calling a profession. The im. 
plications of this are literally without limits. 
Fundamentally I suppose it means a constant 
capacity for improvement of managerial tech. 
nique by means of the continuing restatement 
and refinement of aims and methods. But also 
it assumes a steady supply of young men 
trained in the body of knowledge peculiar to 
the profession who can eventually carry on ip 
their place. I am not sure that managers are 
taking enough action as an association either 
(1) to recruit their share of the best braing 
of each generation, or (2) to put down in black 
and white the body of knowledge which is 
evolving in the course of their work. May I 
suggest the desirability of preparing in the im- 
mediate future a city manager’s manual of 
standard practice in which would be described 
briefly but specifically the best methods of 
handling the many phases of work so far as 
you can now agree upon them; and, where 
disagreement as to the best methods exists, 
stating the alternative methods which have 
been found useful. The value of such a manual 
would seem to be very great, partly as indicat- 
ing systematically for the first time what the 
manager’s methods are, and partly in pro- 
viding help for the younger members of the 
profession, with regard to whom the older men 
have very important obligations. 


Lack of Inventive Power 


The most important failure which has come 
to my attention is the lack of inventive power 
among managers to develop the art of man- 
agement. This seems the more remarkable on 
first sight, in view of the fact that you are 
above all managers, engaged day by day in 
the duties of management, and in the larger 
cities at least, faced with all the problems of 
management in their full complexity. Later 
observation has provided me with some ex- 
planation of what was at first almost incom- 
prehensible, but first let me define more ex- 
actly what I have in mind. 

Management was first conceived in terms of 
mechanical adjustment, and the scientific man- 
agement movement was chiefly concerned at 
the outset with strictly engineering problems. 
Perfection 6f plant, proper supervision and 
testing of output, the most effective routing 
of materials, the most complete adjustment of 
one part of the plant to another, were among 
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these early objectives. Soon the management 
of finance became a major objective as well, 
and in public affairs this led into the realm of 
budget making and fiscal control. 

Eventually it became clear that the ultimate 
hope of efficiency and the real test of good 
management was concerned with the proper 
handling of the human resources upon which 
business and government alike depend. Per- 
sonnel management rapidly forged to the front 
and now absorbs the attention of a wide variety 
of specialists who are employing the tech- 
nique of the scientific laboratory in large mea- 
sure to evolve constantly better devices to 
achieve their major objective. Put in a single 
sentence, this may be phrased as follows: The 
purpose of personnel management is to bring 
out and capitalize for the benefit of any or- 
ganization, public or private, the complete po- 
tential resources of the men and women who 
comprise the organization, with proper atten- 
tion to the welfare of the workers themselves. 


Building Morale 


Much has been done already to reach this 
goal. In public affairs, we may note, first the 
merit system, which in one form or another is 
characteristic of the manager cities; second, 
the classification of positions to secure reason- 
able justice as between employe and em- 
ployer; third, provision of retirement pensions; 
fourth, specific devices to stir up esprit de 
corps, enthusiasm, pride in the service, and 
the like; fifth, establishment of joint councils 
representing the employes and the city authori- 
ties for the discussion of conditions of em- 
ployment. Of these, the merit system long 
antedates the manager movement, classification 
originated in a non-manager city and is widely 
in use in all types of city government, retire- 
ment pensions are the exception rather than 
the rule in the manager cities, plans for de- 
veloping esprit de corps are almost entirely 
lacking in manager cities, and I know of no 
city manager town which has developed any- 
thing like joint councils. 

Nor does perusal of the proceedings of the 
City Managers’ Association and the pages of 
the City Manager Magazine indicate that city 
managers are keenly alive to the importance of 
these phases of management. At some periods 
in the history of the association, one gets the 
impression that these outlets for managers’ 
ideas were chiefly devoted to stating that so 
many miles of pavement and sewer had been 
laid, so many pieces of fire apparatus pur- 
chased, and so many arrests made with a total 
saving to the city of so many dollars. I would 
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like to express my opinion that these events, 
while of importance to the city over whose 
destinies you keep guard are not the matters 
which ought to hold your exclusive attention. 
The really important question is, how do man- 
agers get their results? What are their meth- 
ods? What is their technique? What they 
have done is a matter of interest to their city; 
how they did it is a matter of interest to all 
cities and to their profession. 

I can illustrate my point by reference to a 
single problem of good management, which 
arises wherever a substantial body of men and 
women are employed, the problem of maintain- 
ing a high morale. The experience of the 
army during the world war, and of progessive 
industrial concerns since the war will guar- 
antee the pertinence and the importance of the 
subject. A considerable number of well rec- 
ognized devices are now at hand to deal pos- 
itively with this problem. Examination of 
City Manager Magazine and conversation with 
many managers and many of their associates 
convinces me that the managers, as a whole, 
are either unaware of, or indifferent to, these 
devices. 


Staff Agency Imperative 


What this seems to indicate constructively 
is the development or enlargement of a staff 
agency which would be chiefly concerned in col- 
lecting, describing and publishing for the bene- 
fit of the managers at large the methods which 
have been found most effective in cities of dif- 
ferent population classes. I believe that not 
until there is such an agency will the full 
benefits of the association and the profession 
be achieved. 


I do not discover that many managers are 
members of the American Management Asso- 
ciation, nor do I find on their desks the Jour- 
nal of Public Administration, nor the Journal 
of Personnel Research. It is perhaps sig- 
nificant that the Assembly of Civil Service 
Commissions has its staff agency, The Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration, to assist 
it in grappling with its special phase of ad- 
ministration, while the City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, inherently endowed with much greater 
promise as a professional unit, has not yet 
made this advance. In short my observation 
leads me to believe that managers are on the 
alert to adopt the best methods, but that they 
are not so successful in inventing new methods. 

Adequate reasons exist for this state of af- 
fairs, and in a summary way I would like to 
suggest some of them. In the first place, 
many managers have never had tht occasion or 
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necessity to consider management in a com- 
prehensive manner. They are mostly engin- 
eers, some business men, some professional 


men, some accountants, some military or naval 
officers, even a few teachers. They have been 
pitchforked for the most part into an ex- 
tremely engrossing job which has occupied ev- 
ery waking moment with insistent problems 
which had to be met at once. Leisure to con- 
template the larger aspects of their work has 
been a golden will-o’-the-wisp, always just out 
of reach. Moreover most managers are en- 
gaged in managing the affairs of cities of less 
than 25,000 population, which, however exact- 
ing on the manager, do not present at all, or 
present only on a small scale, many of the 
problems of management. Many are not pro- 
fessional managers, but rather men who have 
been drafted to take over the affairs of a city, 
with no thought that they will ever be con- 
cerned with another city. Many have been 
concerned with the affairs of one city only or 
at most two. And finally one must always re- 
member that the city manager movement is 
only eighteen years old, and the oldest man- 
ager in point of service (but one of the young- 
est in spirit and enthusiasm) has had less than 
two decades of service. Then, too, as man- 
agers well know, they have always to consider 
how far they can go in their community in ad- 
vancing the methods of conducting city busi- 
ness before they arouse hostility on the part 
of the citizens. Requiring applicants for the 
police or fire department to take the army 
alpha test, or advocating the interchangeability 
of county, state, and city personnel in order 
to open up channels of promotion might be less 
hazardous than removing dusty portraits from 
the city hall (witness Fort Worth), but then 
again, it might not. Parenthetically at this 
point may I say that I have been trying to 
discover if there is a personality pattern which 
seems to make a success of city management, 
and another which fails at the job. My pres- 
ent belief is that there is no single personality 
pattern which predicts either success or fail- 
ure. Most managers would be classified by the 
psychologists as extroverts, but within this 
classification I can find many combinations of 
personality. Some are aggressive, others are 
not; some are diplomatic, others are not (if I 
can believe common report); some are sociably 
inclined, others are the contrary; citizens who 
enter some managers’ officers depart purring, 
others spitting, but in either case the manager 
seems to hold his own; some speak fluently and 
freely, others refuse to make a public speech, 


and if I can believe what I hear, others ought 
not to. In short, psychologically, managers do 
not run to type, and I am inclined to believe 
that their success is due more to public con. 
fidence in their motives and ability than to any 
magic mixture of traits of personality. 

Returning now to the main thread of my 
narrative, may I briefly present some reflec. 
tions on various phases of the managers’ pub- 
lic relationships. Managers are faced with 
one set of duties toward their city councils, 
with another toward the public, with another 
toward the local political parties, and with an- 
other toward the technicians who carry on the 
work of the departments. They are beginning 
already to standardize their attitudes toward 
these relationships in the code of ethics; but 
as I am interested in looking behind the terms 
of charters and ordinances, so also I must 
search behind the code in order to catch sight 
of the stark facts. 


The Council Is the Weak Spot 

The importance of an able city council to 
the effective prosecution of your work no one 
understands better than the managers. It is 
my conviction that the general level of effi- 
ciency of city government is certainly as much 
dependent upon the city council as it is upon 
the manager. I am also thoroughly convinced 
that most city manager cities get better gov- 
ernment during the first years of the new plan 
than they are entitled to, and that no conelu- 
sions concerning the superiority of the man- 
ager plan should be made until the first few 
years have passed. What happens is perfectly 
clear, and generally understood; a revolution 
against the mismanagement and sometimes 
corruption of politician government results in 
aggressive leadership by the business men of 
a city for a new deal; looking about for some 
guarantee of better government; these business 
men are captivated by the resemblance be- 
tween their corporation and the city manager 
form of government; they put over the city 
manager plan, and then go into the first cam- 
paign for city council and elect their repre- 
sentatives. At the end of two years, or per- 
haps four years, these men have to get back 
to their business. They say, “We have turned 
our trick, let somebody else do it.” At about 
that moment, some of the old gang pop up 
and are not infrequently elected to the council, 
with trouble in the offing for the manager. 
The most dramatic confirmation of this almost 
universal tendency is to be found in recent 
events in Knoxville, but from one end of the 
country to the other, the weak spot in the city 
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manager cities is the council. The decline of 
the council provides some difficult problems for 


the manager. Shall he sit still in the face of 
ruinous measures proposed by the council? 
Shall he confine himself merely to observations 
before the council? Seeing the possible elec- 
tion of unfit men to the council, shall he enter 
the lists against them as was done by the man- 
ager of a certain western city? How shall he 
protect himself and the administrative service 
against their demands for jobs? Or, what 
most commonly is the case, sensing the total 
lack of constructive ability in the council, and 
sincerely desirous of advancing the interests of 
the community, shall he, indeed, must he not, 
make himself the spokesman for great issues 
of municipal policy? At best it is clear that 
the manager necessarily does associate him- 
self with issues of public policy; his duty to 
advise the city council makes escape impos- 
sible, even though it were not also true that 
usually he is the most competent individual by 
yirtue of his superior training if not ability. 
These problems have often been discussed by 
this association, and I have no new solution to 
offer. At most may I offer my observation 
that on the whole, in spite of certain notable 
exceptions, the managers seem to hold the cen- 
ter of the municipal stage, and seem not to 
find themselves uncomfortable in that position. 
The problem of effective community leadership 
is one of the most urgent, and one of the most 
dificult facing our American municipalities 
today, and I must say that the presumption of 
the city manager charters, that leadership will 
be forthcoming from the mayor or the council, 
hardly seems to be warranted by the facts. 


Unimportant Demands upon Manager 

So far as the public is concerned, little need 
be said. I have been often surprised to ob- 
serve how completely managers place them- 
selves at the disposal of the public. At any 
hour of the day, Mr. Ordinary Citizen may 
present himself at the manager’s door and be 
heard. He calls the manager on the telephone 
about matters which no business executive 
would allow to come to his attention, but which 
the managers’ position makes it desirable to 
hear. But at the same time, I feel that the 
managers’ larger duties to the community must 
occasionally suffer, for the margin of free time 
in which they do their thinking about the city 
of the next years must be pitifully small. 

Many managers are active in tying the 
public in to the city hall through citizen ad- 
visory committees. While this is not always 
possible and not always successful, I cannot 
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help feeling that this is a most important de- 
vice. Our municipal governments must not 
only be efficient, they must also conform 
broadly to the ideas and wishes of the people. 
As an instrument for education of the man- 
ager and the people alike the citizens’ com- 
mittee may play a useful role. 


Relation to Local Politics 


The managers’ relations to the local political 
parties are not wholly of their own making. 
But so far as they have freedom, I discover 
that they take seriously their obligation to 
serve the whole city, without a special obli- 
gation to part of it. To be sure, I am ac- 
quainted with city manager cities in which the 
manager and the political potentates are on 
close terms, and in which the machine gets 
what it wants. Of these cities it must be said 
that the promise of the city manager move- 
ment is not and cannot be fully attained. In 
saying this I am not criticizing the”manager 
so much as I am casting reflections upon the 
citizenship of the community which elects coun- 
cilmen who will tolerate this type of govern- 
ment, which happily is passing into the discard. 
One of the most surprising discoveries of my 
journey has been the almost complete disap- 
pearance in the small and medium sized cities 
of the old style political machine, a consum- 
mation which certainly moderates the diffi- 
culty of the managers’ profession. Looking 
the country over, I can only conclude that they 
are playing the game four square in their de- 
termination not to allow politics to control 
their decisions as managers. 


But whether the general strategy of their 
position will enable them to remain clear of 
the political life of their community remains 
an open question. They wield enormous power, 
not merely in the appointments which they 
make and which others are eager to control, 
but also in their influence upon the policies 
of the community. Certainly on any theo- 
retical grounds one would be justified in as- 
serting that inevitably they would be drawn 
into polities, at least to the extent that they 
rise and fall in accordance with the success 
or failure of their policies at the polls. It is 
not enough to say that they have no policies; 
they do, and they would be poor managers if 
they did not. Nor does it seem enough to say 
that their policy becomes the policy of the 
council when it appears on the campaign plat- 
form, for the manager usually stands head and 
shoulders above the council. In spite of all 
this, in many cities the seemingly impossible 
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occurs, and managers steer clear of local elec- 
tions and local politicians. 


Will the Manager Plan Survive? 

Superficially, the city manager type of gov- 
ernment seems to be firmly established. Look- 
ing into the hazards of the city manager’s po- 
sition, however, I wonder whether the manager 
type will survive or be gradually transformed 
into something resembling the existing strong 
mayor type. The manager plan has nothing 
to fear from the commission type of city gov- 
ernment, but the battle between the mayor 
type and the manager type is not yet won. 
The mayor type has, it seems to me, the in- 
disputable advantage of providing more suc- 
cessfully for effective community leadership, 
and if it can also give reasonable assurance 
of good administration (as in Milwaukee, De- 
troit, and other cities) there is a possibility 
that there will be a steady drift away from 
the city manager type. If the manager is 
forced by the weakness of the city council 
to take the leadership in determining the pol- 
icy of the community, or if his own aggressive- 
ness places him in that position, or if the 
sham of his concealment behind the council is 
penetrated and people understand that it was 
the manager’s influence that settled a given 
program, then he must expect to rise and fall 
on the results of his program at the polls. 
Events in Phoenix, Arizona, Pasadena, Calif., 
Waltham, Mass. and other cities indicate that 
this may happen. If it does happen generally 
the demand will soon be forthcoming that the 
chief executive shall be elected directly by the 
people. 

Strong Mayor Form 

Another factor also indicates a tendency to 
swing back to the strong mayor type of city 
government, to wit, the preference for the lo- 
cal man as against the outside man. In our 
files we have records of 905 appointments to 
managerial offices from which it appears that 
the first appointment to a manager city gives 
56 per cent outsiders, and 44 per cent local 
men, but the second appointment gives 38 per 
cent outsiders, and 62 per cent local men, a 
proportion which is roughly maintained in later 
appointments. If it appears that these local 
appointments are promotions of understudies 
from within the ranks, the matter is not so 
serious. A preliminary tabulation indicates 
that about 40 per cent of the local men are in 
fact appointments from within the service. 
These figures are therefore far from conclusive 
in indicating the preference for the local man, 
not a professional; but they do reflect what is 
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clear to the observer, the extraordinary pro- 
vincialism of most of our American cities, This 
instinct for the local man is of course justified 
if the manager is to play the role of the com. 
munity leader; and if it appears that this role 
is forced upon him, the logic of the situation is 
clear enough. 


Length of Manager’s Service 

Still another bit of evidence bearing on the 
point is the average length of service of the 
manager. The hypothesis is that the city wi] 
benefit by continuous service of the manager 
who is not subjected to the changing tides of 
local politics. The facts seem to indicate the 
contrary. Records of 839 managers in 355 
cities, all of which now have the manager plan, 
indicate that the average term of office is 
slightly over 2 years and six months, which 
does not compare favorably with the four year 
term frequently enjoyed by mayors, with the 
possibility of re-election. 

What the outcome of these facts will be is 
of course problematical. My only point here is 
that the tendencies do not wholly confirm too 
confident a view that the city manager type 
of city government is destined to become uni- 
versal unless (1) adequate provision can be 
made for effective political and community 
leadership, (2) even more notable advances 
can be made by the managers in the art of 
management, (3) the tide in favor of the local 
man can be stemmed, (4) reasonable contin- 
uity of service can be obtained, (5) a con- 
stant flow of capable men can be attracted into 
the profession. 


To raise these questions about the future 
evolution of the city manager plan is in no 
way to disparage the excellence of the gov- 
ernment which managers are now previding in 
over 350 cities. There can be no doubt that 
they have made a notable contribution to 
American municipal institutions. The failure 
of the manager plan in some cities is no re- 
flection upon the plan, and usually not upon the 
manager; it is primarily a demonstration of 
the power of local political machines fighting 
desperately and for the time successfully to 
retain the system from which they derive their 
very existence. If the public opinion of a com- 
munity will not support intelligent compe- 
tent government, no manager and no form of 
government will be able permanently to pro- 
duce satisfactory results. But in the develop- 
ment of an intelligent public opinion deter- 
mined to secure honest competent municipal 
government, the city manager plan is playing 
a leading role. The friends of good govern- 
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ment can only wish for its rapid extension 
throughout city and into county and state gov- 
ernments. 

In throwing out these suggestions, I don’t 
want to give any impression that I come here 
with uncertainty or despair. I think that the 
city manager movement has its problems, but 
any virile, live organization has its problems. 
The fact that they exist and are recognized 
and are grappled with as you are grappling 
with your problems at this convention is a 
sign that the city manager movement is alive 
and on its way. 
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Coming back from a trip of 10,000 miles 
visiting from thirty to forty manager cities, I 
have built up in my own mind a very deep 
admiration for the high grade work that is 
being done by the city managers of this coun- 
try. (Applause) 

Chairman Carr: I am sure we are all in- 
debted to Dr. White for this fair and honest 
statement of what he found in his travels dur- 
ing the past year. I also feel that construc- 
tive criticism is a benefit to everyone. 

... The meeting adjourned at two p. m.. . 


ADJOURNMENT 


WEDNESDAY EVENING BANQUET 


The meeting convened at eight p. m., follow- 
ing the banquet, President Otis presiding. 


President Otis: Our annual dinner is us- 
ually the most enjoyable feature of our annual 
meeting. There have been so many enjoyable 
features of this happy convention that it re- 
mains to be seen whether the mistakes of 
Moses or the shortcomings of the city manager 
prove more entertaining than some of the 
things we have already enjoyed. 

It now becomes my pleasure to introduce to 
you a most charming young fellow who was 
some years ago honored with the presidency of 
our association. Upon his return to his home 
town they met him with a band. The Rotary 
Club presented him with a handsome gold 
watch, and they think so much of him in his 
home town that they refused to let him go 
South. There are very few of us who stand 
as high in our own community as our good 
friend, the toastmaster of the evening, Mr. 
Earl C. Elliott. (Applause) 

Toastmaster Elliott: Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of the Association, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: That was quite an impressive introduc- 
tion. One thing impressed me peculiarly. 
You will remember President Otis referred to 
me as a young man. I will plead guilty to all 
the rest. In that connection, it may seem 
strange to you that Mrs. Elliott is not here. I 
have camouflaged the reason all through this 
meeting, but President Otis has uncovered it. 
She is at home taking care of her two grand- 
children, and I want to say to you that I am 
not Mrs. Elliott’s second husband. 

I wish I could think of something clever to 
say. I know what the duties of the toastmas- 
ter are. I, like you, have been bored to tears 
with a good many of them, but I am going to 
spare you this evening and we are going to 
make this preliminary part just as brief as we 


possibly can. There are some pleasant duties, 
however, that devolve upon me, and I am go- 
ing to take a great deal of satisfaction in per- 
forming them. 


I want, first of all, to introduce to you the 
wife of the President, Mrs. Harrison G. Otis, 
whom I recall as not only being distinguished 
as the guiding star in the life of Harrison G. 
Otis but also as being the mother of twins. 

The hostess of this convention, Mrs. Wilson, 
is with us, and is the next lady on my left. 
I would like to have you meet her. Then we 
have with us another lady at this table con- 
cerning whom some of you may have been 
wondering. Mrs. Ham, at my right. I would 
like to have you know her. 

You may be wondering what the rest of these 
folks are doing here. Ham is here because we 
wanted Mrs. Ham. Edy is here because he is 
first vice-president. Wilson is here because we 
wanted to have the hostess, and Otis is here 
through a like unavoidable circumstance. I 
don’t know why I am here. 

Before we go any farther with this oper- 
ation I would like to ask Mr. Wilson, who has 
assisted Mrs. Wilson so efficiently in providing 
for this remarkable entertainment we have 
been receiving in Colorado Springs, to intro- 
duce the members of his council who are here 
as our guests this evening. 

Mr. Wilson: I am sure it will give me great 
pleasure to do this, because I know you are 
anxious to see what sort of a body of men we 
have conducting the affairs of Colorado 
Springs and directing the city manager. I 
will first ask Mr. Kirkwood to stand, also his 
good wife. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor. Mr. and 
Mrs. Drake at the table at this end, and down 
here we have Mr. and Mrs. Jones. He is com- 
monly called Bill. Mr. and Mrs. Birdsall and 
Mr. and Mrs. Dern at the table here. Mr. and 
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Mrs. Mowry. I think there are only seven. 
We have two more. One is at home ill and 
the other is out of the city. So we can’t intro- 
duce them. I am sorry they are not present. 
I want to say for our council that we have a 
body of real business and professional men 
serving our people. Some of them have been 
elected to serve the sixth year. Our council is 
elected three each year for a period of six 
years, so they have an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the affairs of the city. When 
the city manager plan was adopted there was 
only one change in the personnel. We have 
eight of the members still serving. (Applause) 
Toastmaster Elliott: To you members of 
the council of Colorado Springs we want to 
express our appreciation of the effort you have 
made to make this convention a success. We 
do not know how we can make you know that 
we are sincere in our expression of this appre- 
ciation, but please carry to your homes and 
through the rest of the years that you may so 
serve the assurauce that we are deeply obli- 
gated to you for what you have done and what 
you have been able to offer us. Although we 
assure you that we do not hold you responsible 
for Pike’s Peak. 
- Now the real serious affair of this conven- 
tion is impending. It is impossible to put it 


off longer. The time has arrived for this 
promised spanking. It is a good while singe 
I have been spanked and I do not recall that 
I was ever able to make up my mind after ] 
had been spanked that I had been spanked for 
any good reason. My reaction to a spanking 
always was that the administrator of that 
chastisement was in error, was unreasonable, 
was autocratic and cruel, and that the way for 
me to retaliate would be to walk out and leaye 
him flat. 

I remember I used to picture myself as sud- 
denly dying and the grief that followed. Or 
would I run away from home and make them 
sorry. So I think we ought to give Dr. Hat 
tan to understand that there is some danger 
of our leaving him cold if this spanking ig 
too severe. 

He is going to talk to you on “Pitfalls of 
our Profession.” There is no subject I know 
of which he could choose which would so thor- 
ouhgly demonstrate his courage. The idea 
of talking about pitfalls to men who have 
fallen into more and deeper pitfalls than he 
could conceive of and who have with some de 
gree of success dug themselves out again, 
I want, however, to introduce to you this 
courageous man, this administrator of spank 
ings, who is going to do his worst. ( Applause) 


PITFALLS OF OUR PROFESSION 
By Dr. A. R. Hatton, Councilman, Cleveland, Ohio 


Mr. Chairman, City Managers, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 


Never have I felt more complimented than 
when invited to address the city managers 
again this year. Two conventions have gone 
by since I have been able to meet with you and 
perform my allotted function of criticizing 
your ways, with an occasional acknowledg- 
ment that you do a few things of which I ap- 
prove. I wish to assure you with all sin- 
cerity that there is no group of people that 
I consider it more of an honor to address than 
the city managers, and in saying this I am not 
uttering a mere pleasantry. Most of you know 
that I am not in the habit of throwing bou- 
quets. That is not my main purpose in life. 
By nature I seem to be fitted for hurling 
harder and less pleasant verbal missiles with 
much more accuracy and effect. But, really, 
the invitation to address you this year, given 
in the light of my known record with this 
association, almost convinces me that you do 
not want me to depart from the practice of 


friendly criticism which I began several years 
ago. 

I feel complimented by another circumstance 
connected with the meeting this evening, and 
that is that the secretary in framing the sub- 
ject of my address has stated it, “Pitfalls of 
Our Profession,” thereby seeming to imply that 
in some way I am bound up with the managers 
to such an extent that I can be spoken of as 
one of you. That is really a very great com- 
pliment because there is no profession more 
honorable or more important than yours. I 
feel all the more complimented because I am 
not a manager, I never expect to be a man- 
ager, and I do not want to be a manager. Im- 
portant as I consider your work to be, I feel 
that the work of a councilman is far more 
difficult, and, for the present, far more impor- 
tant. 


In speaking tonight of some of the pitfalls 
with which your pathway is beset, it is not 
my intention to discuss defects of human char- 
acter which would lead to failure in any pro- 
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fession. I am not concerned with things which 
have cause the failure of some managers and 
which have no obvious connection with the 
profession itself. If managers have gone into 
oblivion by reason of moral lapses I am not 
concerned with them. I am concerned only 
with those dangers which are more or less 
directly connected with the profession, this 
difficult and important profession of managing 
a Canadian or an American city. 

It is true, however, that some of the pitfalls 
of which I shall speak are the results of per- 
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sonal characteristics. In the first place, th-re 
is the danger which some managers create for 
themselves by a lack of tact. Thcr2 is no work 
which requires for its successful performance 
a larger amount of tact, tolerance and consid- 
eration of others than that of city manage- 
ment. I scarcely need tell you that a manager 
should be tactful, that he should be politic but 
not political, for there is a vast difference 
between being politic and being a politician. 
We have all seen managers fail or come near 
the brink of failure by doing the right thing 
in the wrong manner. That is the essence of 
tactlessness. 
The Great-Man Complex 
Some managers dig a pit for their own 


feet because they ar: scemingly unable to 
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stand the importance of their position and so 
become afflicted with what is sometimes called 
“the great-man complex.” Occasionally, ele- 
vation to the office of manager goes to the 
head of a man like the liquor we were once 
able to get, or perhaps more like the liquor 
which some people still insist on getting. I 
have seen men who, upon being elevated to 
the position of manager and suddenly finding 
themselves possessed of power and raised to 
a position of great importance in the commu- 
nity, finding themselves pointed out as man- 
ager and being called upon to express opin- 
ions upon all sorts of questions from manag- 
ing a city to the teething of babies, acquire this 
great-man complex. Such men seem to be- 
come possessed by the idea that the city would 
start on the road to ruin if anything hap- 
pened to them. Of course, the only thing that 
has ever gone to ruin by reason of a manager 
becoming so afflicted has been the manager 
himself. This has proved to be a real pitfall 
to a few otherwise promising managers who 
have not been able to stand the importance to 
which they have been elevated. 


Impatience With the Public 


Another personal trait which occasionally? 
proves a pitfall is the exhibition of impatience 
in dealing with the public. I will confess that 
if I were placed in the position which you oc- 
cupy I would probably not exhibit as great a 
degree of patience as most of you. Your po- 
sition is a trying one. Some one suggested 
today that there is nothing connected with 
municipal work that is so trying upon the 
patience as to find that the public seems fre- 
quently so ignorant of the thing which you are 
trying to accomplish, so utterly unable to com- 
prehend the problem with which you are con- 
fronted. That is undoubtedly true. Nothing 
places a greater strain upon patience, and I 
have seen managers do themselves and the 
cause almost irreparable harm because of im- 
patience with situations which required them 
to take the time to explain with care and 
calmness the problem with which they were 
confronted and exactly why the city must 
proceed in a given manner. 


I hasten to say that I think that on the 
whole city managers have shown a reasonable 
degree of patience in dealing with the public 
and that it is only occasionally that I have 
found one who exhibited brusqueness and im- 
patience at a lack of public understanding. 
When you find yourselves confronted by such 
a situation I want to suggest that you try the 
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practice of a little ritual which I have devised 
for myself for use under such circumstances. 
I get up in the morning and say over to my- 
self a few times, “Now, Hatton, remember 
that other people are not thinking about the 
government as much as you are.” By this I do 
not mean to pay any tribute to my capacity, 
but only to remind myself that other people 
do not, in fact for the most part cannot, de- 
vote as much time to thinking about govern- 
mental affairs as I, because that is my special 
job. 

I suppose that the average citizen, he who 
does most of the kicking and complaining, does 
not give five minutes a day to thinking about 
government. He is too busy earning his bread 
and butter and too much engrossed by the 
more pleasant and exciting things of modern 
life to do so. There a manager needs to ac- 
quire that patience and tolerance which will 
lead him to explain with care the things which 
are so simple that most people would under- 
stand them if they. gave them as much as 
five minutes of careful attention. 


But, after all, many of the things which seem 
to you so simple and obvious are really neither 
simple nor obvious to people not in constant 
contact with them. Modern life has become 
complex, and nothing reflects modern life as 
accurately and fully as a municipality. For 
this reason it is of the utmost importance 
that you continuously and patiently explain 
the real complexities to the people of your 
cities, for otherwise you will frequently be 
misunderstood and your motives and pur- 
poses will be questioned. 


Need of a Grasp of Philosophy 

But these pitfalls are not the ones with 
which I am primarily concerned. I wish to 
discuss chiefly some of those which are pecu- 
liarly connected with the work of city manage- 
ment, and the first of these is the failure on 
the part of many managers to grasp or ac- 
cept the philosophy of the manager system. 

It seems to me that far too many city man- 
agers have undertaken their work without any 
initial understanding of what is implied by 
it and with no subsequent attempt to acquaint 
themselves with what this whole great move- 
ment means. Until a manager gets himself 
thoroughly grounded in the philosophy of city 
management, as embodied in the great move- 
ment which has developed during the last 
eighteen years, he will be in constant danger. 
That is because the manager who has not 
grasped the philosophy of the movement will, 
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as I said at the Cincinnati convention a num. 
ber of years ago, regard his position as a job 
rather than look upon it as offering a career 
He will approach the subject more or less from 
the day to day standpoint. He will not be 
guided by any very elevated ideals as to what 
is expected of him. Such a manager will nee. 
essarily fall short of the best and will disap. 
point the highest expectations of the friends 
of the movement and the people of his city, 


“Talking Too Much” 

The next pitfall of which I wish to speak js 
one which was suggested to me by one of the 
managers attending this convention. Since ] 
left St. Paul with a group of managers and 
their wives to make the trip to Colorado 
Springs by way of Yellowstone Park, I have 
been asking managers with whom I came in 
contact: “What do you regard as the greatest 
danger to a manager?” The first manager of 
whom I asked that question answered me 
very briefly and to the point, “Talking too 
much.” And, really, that is a danger which 
may very well be labeled a pitfall. I mean by 
talking too much, yielding to the temptation 
to copious speech which your very position 
thrusts upon you. 

In one of the discussions today someone said 
that, owing to his position, the manager stands 
out. The manager is the man who is carrying 
on the business of the city as directed by the 
council. He is the one to whom newspaper men 
naturally go for news stories. And until one 
has become pretty thoroughly hardened to the 
wiles of the newspaper reporter he is likely to 
talk entirely too much when _ interviewed, 
whether he be a city manager or engaged in 
any other profession. There was a time when 
I felt tremendously complimented and exhil- 
arated by having newspaper men come to in- 
terview me on this, that and the other sub- 
ject. Now, when I know I am going to face 
even one reporter, I send up a prayer that I 
may not be misled by the seeming importance 
with which he regards me so as to become ex- 
pansive in my conversation and make a fool 
of myself by talking entirely too much. That 
is one danger with which managers are con- 
fronted as to talking, but not the only one. 


Conspicuous Position of the Manager 

The position of manager is necessarily a 
conspicuous one, particularly at the beginning. 
To make matters all the more difficult, the 
first manager of a city is likely to succeed an 
mayor as chief executive, and the 
mayor is by tradition the city’s chief talker, 
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go much so in fact that he frequently does little 
else. A manager, thrust into such a position, 
js inclined to do a great deal of talking in 


regard to the business of the city. Every 
organization in a municipality where the man- 
ager plan is adopted wishes to see, and parti- 
cularly to hear, the manager. Presently, un- 
less he is on his guard, he is likely to find him- 
self discussing the business of the city with 
great freedom, and not merely the phase of the 
business for which he is responsible. He is 
yery much inclined to get out of proper bounds 
and unbosom himself to some group he is called 
upon to address by indicating what he pro- 
poses that the city shall do. Now it is all right 
for a manager to say what he thinks the city 
should do, if it is said at the right time 
and in the right place. But I have seen a 
good many managers get themselves into 
trouble by setting forth their views on new 
municipal policies at the wrong time and in 
the wrong place. I am amazed that after the 
lapse of eighteen years of city manager gov- 
ernment, this mistake should still be made. 


As a member of a city council I deeply re- 
sent it when the manager, for whom I am 
partly responsible and whose action I may be 
ealled upon to defend, goes before the public of 
my city in advance of presenting his proposi- 
tion to the council and states what he proposes 
that the city shall do. Any manager who does 
that in any city speaks entirely out of proper 
role and will sooner or later find himself in 
trouble. But manager after manager has 
got himself into this sort of trouble and 
council after council has been irritated and put 
in an unfair position because an executive offi- 
cer whose chief function is to carry out policies 
for which the council must be responsible has 
gone before the people and announced in ad- 
vance of councilmanic action what the city is 
going to do. 


Does this mean that a city manager can 
properly have nothing to do with the formu- 
lation and discussion of municipal policies? 
Not at all. No one with the slightest under- 
standing of what the position requires expects 
or demands that a city manager be a mere 
administrative automaton or executive clam. It 
goes without saying that a manager should 
discuss matters freely and publicly with his 
council. He is expected to make recommenda- 
tions to the council. Practically every city 


manager charter so requires. But what some 
city managers have not yet learned is that it 
is only after they have made a recommenda- 
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tion to the council and had it approved that 
they may properly and safely do more or less 
talking about it in public. My own observa- 
tion leads me to the conclusion that, even 
after councilmanic approval of a project, that 
manager is wisest who talks about it in public 
less rather than more. 


Councilmen Should Defend Their Policies 


Oh, I know what is running through the 
minds of some of you. Situations arise where 
the manager is better acquainted with the in- 
evitable details than anyone else in the city, 
and some of you are better speakers than the 
members of your councils. I grant both con- 
tentions. As to the first my reply is that, after 
the council has approved, a manager is always 
justified in getting the details of a new pro- 
ject clearly before the public if it will not 
otherwise be done. But even in this he will 
usually act more wisely if he fortifies members 
of the council with the facts and has them do 
the talking if he can bring them to do so. 
As a member of the city council I want to 
testify that it is a salutary thing to require 
council members to explain and defend in pub- 
lic the policies which they have approved in 
council. That prevents the council from shift- 
ing the responsibility for defending a tempo- 
rarily unpopular policy to the shoulders of the 
manager, tends to develop councilmanic lead- 
ers, and is of real educational value to coun- 
cil members by making it necessary that they 
keep informed regarding the city’s business. 

As to those cases where the manager is a 
better speaker than members of his council I 
have little to say. No one would contend that 
it is undesirable that a manager be able to 
speak in public and do it well. But ability as 
a public speaker is not without its dangers. 
Under proper restraint and judiciously em- 
ployed it may undoubtedly be a considerable 
asset to a city manager. But, occasionally, 
a manager appears to have become so enam- 
ored of his superior ability as an expounder 
of municipal policies that public speaking has 
become an obession. These are sad cases and 
hard to cure. They remind one of nothing so 
much as of the person who can sing, or thinks 
that he can sing, and who not only insists 
on singing on every possible occasion but dis- 
plays temperamental jealousy of anybody else 
who deigns to raise his voice in song. In the 
the end the public can be depended upon to 
administer the necessary corrective to an over- 
oratorical manager. He will realize some day, 
perhaps with a great shock, that the people 
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did not employ him for his oratorical powers 
and that they would be far more pleased if he 
would let his administrative accomplishments 
do the talking. 


Closely connected with this managerial mis- 
take of over-talkativeness is one that by cor- 
trast may seem to be almost paradoxical. Un- 
questionably a pitfall of the managerial pro- 
fession is frequently found in the failure of a 
manager to make constructive recommenda- 
tions to his council. While I firmly believe 
that the council must be made responsible 
for the determination of public policies—you 
will notice that I am not saying “formulation” 
or “suggestion” but “determination”—and 
while I am quite aware of the fact that many 
members of city councils seem to feel that 
the manager should sit in his office and do 
nothing until the council acts and tells him 
what to do, nevertheless no city worth living 
in will long tolerate a manager who is not able 
to formulate and present to his council con- 
structive suggestions as to what the city should 
undertake. In a good many cities I have list- 
ened to complaints from members of the coun- 
cil and from the public that the manager, 
usually a rather highly paid official, accord- 
ing to American standards, is failing to do 
any thinking for the city and failing to pre- 
sent to the council constructive suggestions as 
to the work of the city. 


Managers Ahead of Council 

Another managerial failing of an opposite 
kind is the habit some managers have of get- 
ting entirely ahead of their councils and of 
their public. I have a good deal of sympathy 
for a manager who makes that mistake, be- 
cause, as a member of a city council, I know 
that the council is occasionally very cold- 
blooded, very slow to see the things which the 
manager suggests, and perhaps at times very 
stupid. But, after all, the opinion of a city 
council is usually a fairer guage of opinion in 
the community than that of the manager. 
Therefore, with the best of intentions, a man- 
ager occasionally gets himself into rather deep 
difficulty by outrunning in his program and 
suggestions the program for which the council 
and the public are prepared. I have known of 
cases in which the manager displayed impa- 
tience with his council, and thereby caused 
himself trouble, because the council had a 
keener sense of the advance which the public 
was immediately willing to make and for that 
reason held the manager back. 

Another managerial mistake which I think 
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may very well be classed as a pitfall, oceups 
when the manager begins to assume work 
which the couicil itself should co. JT very 
much fear from some of the discussions I have 
heard during the sessions of this convention 
that this is not uncommon even among the 
managers gathered here tonight. I am i, 
clined to think that some of you are assuming 
too much responsibility for the purely legig. 
lative work of the city, that you are letting 
yourselves be put in a position where you are 
taking charge not only of the administrative 
work of the city, but also of its legislation, ] 
wish to utter a warning as a member of a city 
council and as a long time observer of eity 
managers and their work, that a manager jg 
putting himself in danger when, in matters 
of legislation, he goes beyond the point of ree. 
ommending to the council a general program 
of what he thinks should be undertaken. 
Preliminary Meetings 

I said today at one of the meetings that I 
would reserve for tonight the discussion of the 
practice, in which I find some of the membets 
indulging, of having their councils meet with 
them in executive session before the regular 
session of the council. That doubtless is done 
with the best of intentions. It is done because 
the members of the council are ordinarily busy 
men who, in most of our cities, desire to do 
nothing more than pass upon general policies. 
For that reason a preliminary meeting is held, 
ostensibly, although I fear not always actually, 
in order that members of the council may be 
informed as to what is coming up at the regu. 
lar meeting of the council to follow that night 
or the next day. 

When a manager does that he assumes the 
responsibility of doing entirely too much think- 
ing and investigating for the members of his 
council. A member of a city council who is 
not willing to devote some time to finding out 
what is coming up at a council meeting is not 
likely to be a very good member. But the 
greater dangers of the practice lie in certain of 
its other aspects. In the first place, the dis- 
cussion in executive session, while more or less 
informal, may readily result in a decision as 
to what is to be done on the floor of the coun- 
cil at the regular meeting. Therefore, at the 
regular meeting the program is rushed through 
rapidly, votes are taken, there is no discussion, 
and so far as the public is concerned nothing 
can be learned from attendance upon a couneil 
meeting. As a matter of fact, if I may be per- 
fectly blunt, the sessions of the council in the 
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ordinary manager city are about as dull and 
uninspiring as anything that I can possibly 
imagine. 

That is an undesirable situation. A public 
deliberative body, such as a city council or a 
city commission, has at least two important 
legislative functions to perform. It has the 
function of making decisions upon questions of 
policy. That may necessitate discussion in or- 
der that the members may enlighten them- 
selves or it may not. But, in addition to de- 
ciding the questions of policy, a city council 
should, through its meetings and public dis- 
cussions, perform the function of enlightening 
the citizens not only as to what the city pro- 
poses to do but also as to why it proposes to 
do it. The moment a system is set up which 
minimizes discussion in open council the city 
government is put in danger. A great deal of 
criticism has been directed against the man- 
ager form of government, in some cities be- 
cause it is said that the members come into 
council meeting and vote on things without 
discussion so that the public has no means of 
knowing why action is taken. 

Policy-Forming Dramatized 

I realize that some of the managers arrange 
these preliminary meetings for the very pur- 
pose of promoting discussion on the floor of 
the council. But I am struck by the fact that 
most of you seem to feel that if there is any 
disagreement between members of the council 
on matters of policy it is little short of a ca- 
lamity. One manager told me with evident 
approval and pride that there had only been 
one negative vote in his council meetings in a 
period of over three years. If that should hap- 
pen in our Cleveland council I should think it 
a calamity indeed. For my part I believe that 
one of the best features of the Cleveland city 
government is the discussion that takes place 
over matters of public policy. The council 
meetings of the city of Cleveland are said by 
many people to be the best show in the city. 
Because of the increasing amount of discus- 
sion that takes place on the floor of the coun- 
cil, some of it decidedly sharp, we are attract- 
ing people to hear what is going on. The peo- 
ple who come to our council meetings not only 
know what we have decided, but in most cases 
they also know why. There are a few mem- 
bers of the council who are always willing, 
perhaps even eager, to get up in council, ask 
questions, provoke discussion and take part 
in it themselves. By that process the work 
of government is being dramatized for the 
people of the city. 


May I suggest to the managers that they 
can take under consideration no more impor- 
tant question than that of making their coun- 
cil or commission meetings interesting and in- 
telligible to the citizens. We should not forget 
that it is not only important that we make city 
government honest and efficient but that it is 
equally important that we make it interest- 
ing and instructive to the people. 

Council Is Important 

In this connection I want to make another 
suggestion as to a duty which I believe lies 
chiefly upon the manager. I quite agree with 
what Dr. White said today, the future of the 
manager movement is largely bound up with 
the question of the type of council that we 
shall be able to procure. The great problem 
for the future of manager government is the 
city council. Therefore, if the managers per- 
sist in doing the work which should be done 
by the city council and persist in a procedure 
which leads the people to feel that, after all, 
the council is of no great value because the 
manager decides everything, then to a greater 
and greater extent it will become difficult to 
get the right type of person to be a candidate 
for council. No man or woman of consequence, 
no man or woman who thinks for himself or 
herself wishes to be a member of a body which 
is a rubber stamp. People of the type that 
we must have in city councils if we are to 
succeed will consent to serve only in a body 
of power and importance. 

One of the reasons why city councils have 
declined in public estimation is because, over 
a long period of years, they were gradually 
reduced to such an insignificant part of the 
government that men and women of quality 
were not willing to be candidates for election 
to them. Thus we have all but destroyed our 
city councils, in spite of the fact that there is 
no successful popular government anywhere 
that is not based upon some properly chosen 
deliberative body. We might as well make up 
our minds that we can’t do without city coun- 
cils. If we are to get the best results we must 
bend every effort and employ every honorable 
device to make it clear to the people that the 
council is a body of importance and thus en- 
tice men and women of ability into it. I still 
have enough faith in democracy to believe that 
if men and women of the right type will offer 
themselves for election to city councils a rea- 
sonable percentage of them will be chosen. 

Boycott of Political Office 

I deeply regret that we have had in this 

country now for nearly a half century what 
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is equivalent to a boycott of office holding by 
the best brains and characters in our American 
communities. The only place, I am glad to 
add, in which I can discover any improvement 
in the quality of deliberative bodies is in the 
city councils, and there chiefly in the councils 
of city manager cities. On the whole the 
councils of our manager governed cities are 
of a distinctly higher type than those under 
other forms of government. I am convinced 
that this is because the manager plan has re- 
stored to the city council something of that 
power and importance which are necessary to 
attract persons of ideals, character and ability. 
I am anxious that we shall not lose this sub- 
stantial gain by unwittingly drifting into de- 
fective practices. 

Another pitfall is created when the manager 
lets the council refer everything to him, lets 
the council put him in the position of defend- 
ing councilmanic policies before the public, in 
other words lets the council shift to his should- 
ers all unpleasant or unwanted responsibili- 
ties which it desires to avoid. That is the last 
position in which a city manager should per- 
mit himself to be placed, a position in which 
when public criticism arises as to a matter of 
policy, the council can say that the manager 
is responsible for it. 

I think that most of you are old enough and 
now wise enough in experience to be careful 
that the council shall stand squarely behind 
any policy which you are called upon to ad- 
minister, and that if a policy adopted by the 
council is to be defended to insist that it is 
the business of the council and not of your- 
self to do the defending. Of course, if you 
have recommended a policy to the council you 
should be willing to say that you believe it 
to be sound. But if I were a manager I would 
not let my council escape the clear duty of 
defending an unpopular policy, or a policy un- 
popular in certain section of the city or among 
certain classes, just because members of the 
council didn’t want to take responsibility. I 
would insist that it was their job, that they had 
voted for it and had asked you to carry it 
out, and therefore they must defend it. Don’t 
make the mistake of letting the council shift 
their responsibility to your shoulders. 

There is another danger that has threatened 
some managers but which, I think, does not 
arise very frequently. I have known of a 
few managers who have been getting on with 
their work fairly successfully who, figuratively 
speaking, have been taken up on the high moun- 
tain of political ambition and have had it said 
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to them, “If you will fall down and worship 
me—the political boss or political organiza. 
tion—you shall have the nomination for goy. 
ernor, United States senator, or some other 
high political office.” 


Manager More Important Than Senator 


I can think of nothing more dangerous thay 
such a temptation presented to a man weak 
enough to yield to it and I cannot think of 
anything more foolish and futile than for g 
manager to yield to it even though thereby he 
could secure such a position as that of United 
States senator. To be manager of any city 
of considerable size requires so much more 
ability, is so much more important, means g§ 
much more to the future of American politi- 
cal institutions, opens opportunities for g9 
much greater accomplishment than to be 
United States senator that there is no com- 
parison. I would rather be the city manager 
of Colorado Springs than to be the United 
States senator from the State of Colorado, be- 
cause it requires more ability and offers 
greater opportunities for service to the coun- 
try. 

If you think that I am speaking strongly 
on this point I wish that you would analyze 
the situation. We are now an urban country, 
Our future depends upon the sort of life, the 
sort of political institutions, and upon the po- 
litical practices and political ethics that we 
shall develop in American cities during the 
next few years. Certainly this government, lo- 
cal, state, or national, cannot continue with 
any degree of success, if indeed it can survive 
at all, unless we are able to bring into the 
administrative side of public business in the 
municipality, in the state, and in the nation, 
men who knew public administration, who are 
devoted to public administration, and who are 
to a greater or less degree professionally 
trained. That fundamental change has to be- 
gin with the municipality and has already be- 
gun in the manager cities. Thus, the training 
ground for the future of our citizenship, and 
the proving ground for this necessary change 
in administrative practice, lies in the Amefi- 
can city and nowhere else. That is why I say 
that to be the manager of any city of consid- 
erable size is, for the present at any rate, the 
most important public position that any man 
or woman can be called upon to hold. Yes, 
even if distinction in public service is what 
most allures you, there is no other public po- 
sition in which the chance for distinction is 
so great. 
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Dangers of Political Ambition 


When I have seen a few managers tempted 
by the prospect of high political office I have 
first been amazed at their lack of vision and 
then saddened that they have utterly failed 
to grasp the superior importance of the po- 
sition which they already hold. Thank God, 
that is not a temptation that comes to many 
of you because most of you in the managerial 
field do not have political ambitions. 


I would not want to be understood as cast- 
ing aspersions upon people who have political 
ambitions. I wish more men and women of 
the right quality had political ambitions, be- 
cause, as I said not long ago in an address de- 
livered elsewhere, the thing which disturbs 
me most under present conditions is that the 
problem of government has probably increased 
in difficulty ten fold since our institutions were 
founded, while human intelligence has not in- 
creased at all. At the same time we are prob- 
ably not getting into our public deliberative 
bodies as large a percentage of our most in- 
telligent people as we did a century ago. That 
is one of the things that should cause us to 
give careful consideration to the future of our 
institutions, but it has no special place in 
what I am trying to say to you tonight. 


There is another danger which is quite dis- 
connected from any I have so far discussed. 
When the manager system comes into exist- 
ence in a city it usually enters as the enemy 
of the type of political control and management 
which immediately precedes it. At first this 
enemy, having been recently beaten, is quies- 
cent but not dead. The people who had prev- 
iously managed or mismanaged the city have 
an interest at stake, frequently a financial in- 
terest, in seeing the manager fail. This finan- 
cial interest consists in the possible pickings 
from petty graft, control of contracts, dis- 
pensing of jobs, tribute from vice and from 
all the unfavorable and undesirable conditions 
which have formerly flourished. If the man- 
ager does a really good job, conducts the busi- 
ness of the city effectively, gives the city a 
dollar’s worth of return for a dollar spent, and 
looks after the real interest of the city, he 
will be difficult to attack fairly but he can be 
attacked. After a few years under the man- 
ager form of government, usually from three 
to six, I have come to expect that a process 
of sniping at the manager will begin. Some of 
you managers have already undergone it. All 
of you will sooner or later have to endure it. 
Some of the fellows whom you have pushed out 
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of control and whom the people have all but 
forgotten will begin raising objections to 
things that you do. They will begin the 
culation of stories as to things that are 
posed to have happened. They will 
making subterranean, lying, attacks and, 
fortunately, lies travel fast and are hard 
overtake. You can ultimately overtake a lie 
if you have time enough, but if those who 
start the lies keep on telling new ones fast 
enough it is pretty hard to kill them off as 
rapidly as they appear. This is a situation for 
which the manager is in no sense responsible. 
It marks no defect in him. It comes about 
largely because the manager is doing a good 
job for the welfare of the city. Nevertheless, 
it is one of the real pitfalls of the manager 
profession and one of the difficulties which the 
honest, straight-forward, citizens of our cities 
ought to be prepared to combat because, sooner 
or later, combatted it must be. Watch for it. 
Give some consideration as to how it may be 
met. If we know the evil is to come we can 
at least be prepared for it. 

One other pitfall, if it can be denominated 
as such, and then I am through with pitfalls 
and will close with brief reference to another 
problem. 


Lack of Training 


For my part I think one of the dangers to 
the manager profession is in the lack of initial 
training of the men who assume the position 
of manager. I mean the lack of training of 
those who enter the field for the first time, 
and I must confess that I am a little disquieted 
to find in some managers evidences of that 
Jacksonian spirit which seems to assume that, 
having been appointed manager, they must by 
reason of the appointment be able to measure 
up to the position. Now managing a modern 
city is the most complex and difficult job that 
can be assigned to any person. It is more 
difficult than to be the head of any private 
enterprise of similar magnitude. On several 
occasions I have said in the city of Cleveland 
that if the head of one of our prominent banks 
should die, or if the head of one of our great 
industries should resign, there would flash 
into the mind of every citizen whose attention 
was called to the fact the question, “Where 
will the person be found of sufficient ability 
to fill that job?” We at once recognize that 
there is required for such a position an un- 
usual degree of ability and either special train- 
ing or long experience. The fact is that the 
difficulty of being the head of a bank or other 
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private enterprise is comparatively insignifi- 
cant as compared with the difficulty and in- 
tricacy involved in the job of managing a city. 
In other words, to be equipped for the manage- 
ment of a city really calls for a higher degree 
of ability and a wider degree of experience and 
training than to be the head of any other type 
of institution whether public or private. 

It is my opinion that the time has come, 
with the manager movement having assumed 
the proportions which it has, when we can no 
longer look with equanimity upon merely pick- 
ing out of private life the best person that we 
can find who is willing to take the job and put- 
ting him in the office of city manager. Why, 
if the largest bank in this city lost its execu- 
tive head the directors would not just look 
around and pick up for the place some well in- 
tentioned person of reasonable ability who had 
been successful in his business. In most in- 
stances they would turn to some person with 
training and experience in the business of 
banking. The same would be true of other 
private institutions. How long can we con- 
tinue to advance the movement for city man- 
agement unless we are prepared to offer to 
people who expect to enter this work such pre- 
liminary training as the best brains and best 
facilities can provide? That we have so far 
succeeded as well as we have is, in my opinion, 
more a testimony to the low quality which had 
previously marked the government of Ameri- 
can cities than to any inherent or acquired ex- 
ecutive ability which city managers possess, 
although the average manager possesses far 
more executive ability than the average mayor. 


The Apprentice System 

I believe that we have reached the time in 
this great movement when the managers them- 
selves must seriously consider how preliminary 
training can be given to those who are being 
recruited for the field of city management, 
those who are to take the new positions as the 
movement spreads. Perhaps that could be 
done in part by the apprentice system. I wish 
that the managers would carefully consider 
whether those of you who have been in the 
field a considerable length of time, who know 
the work, its difficulties and pitfalls, should 
not assume the responsibility of taking into 
your offices and departments a certain number 
of promising young men and letting them there 
get the experience under your direction which 
would ultimately make them available as city 
managers. I know that would cause some 
trouble. I know that you all dislike to have 
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amateurs fooling around at a job in which you 
have become expert. We all do. But I want 
you men to remember that you are the pio. 
neers. Adequate training is as yet offered 
nowhere in the schools and universities of the 
United States. Fairly good work is being 
done, but adequate training is not being of- 
fered. If the managership is a profession, and 
you all believe and insist that it is, then it has 
reached the point at which professional train. 
ing for that work is needed and must be pro- 
vided. 

I am inclined to think that just now we are 
at that stage in this new profession that the 
medical and legal professions had reached 
fifty or seventy-five years ago. Then if @ 
young man wanted to be a physician he began 
to read medicine in the office of a practicing 
physician. If he wished to become a lawyer he 
read law in the office of a lawyer. By watch- 
ing his guardian angel, by reading and being 
permitted to assist his mentor, he gained 
enough knowledge of law or medicine to be 
granted a certificate to practice. How can 
you do your full duty to this wonderful new 
profession unless you are willing to protect 
its future by admitting to your offices, just as 
the old lawyer and old doctor admitted to their 
offices, apprentices who can learn, under your 
tutelage and by observation, a few of the rudi- 
ments of the work. But even that will not suf- 
fice for very long. The time has come, indeed 
it is now here, when we must consider training 
on an-even more adequate scale. Such train- 
ing should not only consist of lectures and 
reading and observation, but of training which 
will permit men who wish to enter the pro- 
fession to get practice under supervision in 
municipal offices. 

I have discussed in a rather random and 
unsystematic way some of the things which I 
have observed in the manager movement and 
which seem to me to need attention at this 
time. I have chosen to speak of these things 
as pitfalls and some of them certainly are that. 
Now permit me, in closing, to say a few words 
in regard to the movement in general and the 
trend of city government in the United States. 

Development of Morale 

I listened with the utmost interest to the 
admirable address given by Dr. White today. 
I think that in what he said to you in regard 
to some of your failings he was entirely right. 
For instance, I do not think that the managers 
have so far, perhaps because of lack of time 
as Dr. White suggested, made very much con- 
tribution or paid very much attention to the 
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technique of management or to the creation 
of morale. As to the latter may I say that 
any manager who thinks that he can get the 
proper morale among his subordinates through 
his power to hire and fire, which is the thing 
that in a spectacular way seems to appeal most 
to the public, the manager who thinks he can 
secure a high morale through fear will ulti- 
mately fail. You can get a degree of obedience 
and a certain degree of attention to duty be- 
cause your subordinates know that unless they 
toe the mark you will give them their walking 
papers. But no manager of a city or manager 
of a private enterprise ever rose to a very 
high degree of success as a manager, brought 
about a very high morale among his subordi- 
nates or won their devotion to himself or to 
his work, by the use of fear alone. 


I agree with Dr. White that the time has 
come when you should give some consideration 
to the question of how you can best b¥ing into 
right relationship to yourself and inter-rela- 
tionship with each other all the subordinates 
who work with you and under you. I am not 
sure but that is one of the largest problems 
confronting you. On the other hand I am not 
at all afraid of any recrudescence of the strong 
mayor type of government. Dr. White knows 
that I am in mild disagreement with him on 
that point. I do not find in the United States 
any movement counter to the manager plan 
in the direction of a return of an elective 
mayor with great power. 


I am inclined to agree that the contest be- 
tween types of municipal government in the 
future will be between the manager plan and 
the strong mayor type, but I do not find that 
the strong mayor type is gaining ground. In- 
deed, I am inclined to think that type of gov- 
ernment is rapidly losing ground in the best 
of the mayor governed cities, and there are 
not many of them that can even be called good. 
After all, there is a lot of myth in this idea of 
an elective mayor and his alleged political 
leadership. A good deal has been said from 
time to time in our meetings in regard to 
finding or developing political leadership in 
manager governed cities. Strictly speaking, 
there is not much political leadership needed 
in any modern city. The government of a 
modern municipality is about ninety-nine per 
cent administration, that is ninety-nine per- 
cent of it consists in doing things everybody 
agrees ought to be done, and it is only occas- 
ionally that the question of doing some new 
thing arises which may divide the electorate 
and lead to controversy. 


I used to do a good deal of talking in regard 
to the necessity of political leadership in the 
manager cities. But as I survey the manager 
governed cities in comparison with the mayor 
governed cities I do not see that the manager 
governed cities suffer at all by comparison. 
About all that is now claimed for the mayor 
as against the manager is that the mayor 
furnishes an indispensable element of politi- 
cal leadership. But suppose you cast your eye 
over the history of American municipal insti- 
tutions and ask yourself how many of the men 
who have held the position of mayor have 
proved to be great or even reasonably effective 
political leaders. I venture to say that you 
can count them on the fingers of one hand even 
if you go back fifty years. The truth is that 
what the mayors have usually contributed has 
not been political leadership but just plain 
politics. 

Such political leadership as mayors have 
contributed has usually been of low quality. 
So I am no longer much concerned with this 
question of political leadership in our council- 
manager cities. The leadership that a modern 
municipality most needs is that which arises 
from a continuous study of the problems of the 
city, long distance planning as to the work of 
the city, and a progressive and persistent pre- 
sentation of recommendations by someone 
whose immediate concern is not the winning 
of a political campaign. Leadership of that 
type cannot be furnished by an elective chief 
executive such as a mayor but can be, and is 
being, furnished by city managers. I am in- 
clined to think that under managerial govern- 
ment our American cities are going to make 
progress so steadily that we shall not have 
those great surges forward and backward that 
were so characteristic of the old political sys- 
tem. 


Scientific Method in City Government 

What city manager government is doing is 
to give the city steady progress by taking up 
its problems as they arise and solving them 
one by one. Most of the things we fought 
over under the old political system were not 
worth fighting over anyway. We fought under 
the old political system because, if the mayor 
was for a project and we were for the mayor, 
we were favorable toward the proposition; 
but if we had not voted for the mayor we con- 
sidered it our duty to be opposed to what he 
wanted. That was illogical, childish, emo- 
tional and unsound. 


You managers are the exemplars of a radi- 
cally different idea in municipal affairs, the 
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idea that intelligence and scientific method 
has a place in city government and that it is 
not necessary to disrupt the entire adminis- 
trative service and reconstruct it on a basis 
of partisanship just because the voters may 
be divided upon a question of public policy. 
For this reason you have laid upon you as 
heavy a responsibility as was ever laid upon 
any similar body of men. From time to time 
I find myself wondering whether as managers 
of American cities you really understand that 
you are being called upon to play the leading 
part in what is perhaps the greatest construc- 
tive movement in democracy which the world 
has seen in more than a hundred years. It is 
a constructive movement because it is a move- 
ment which tends to fit government to the 
facts of modern life. It is a movement which 
had to come if democracy was not to fail. 

Do you realize that among American city 
executives you are the only ones approaching 
your work from a professional standpoint, the 
only ones interested in placing your work upon 
a scientific basis. Since you are the only group 
of public officials of whom that can be said, 
upon you is laid the burden and responsibility 
of the pioneer, the responsibility of blazing 
the way in the application of these new but 
sound principles, not only in cities but ulti- 
mately in state and province and nation. I 
ask you, therefore, never to underestimate the 
importance of your work upon the future of 
self government, never to forget the heavy but 
inspiring responsibility which is yours. 

As for myself I look upon the small part that 
I have been able to play in the city manager 
movement with more satisfaction than any- 
thing that I have ever done. I think that I 


may have twenty-five years more of good work 
in me. When I come to the end of my next 
twenty-five years I do not expect that even 
then I shall be able to look back upon any. 
thing that I may have done that I shall think 
as important as what I may have been able 
to do in furthering the city manager movye- 
ment in this and other countries. 

That is how seriously I feel about this work. 
Are you surprised that I sometimes find my- 
self wondering whether the manager himself 
regards his work as seriously as that, or 
whether he merely thinks of himself as called 
upon to do a specific job which he proceeds 
to do as well as he can. If I could get every 
manager here to feel the responsibility which 
rests upon him of furthering this great move- 
ment, not merely because of its importance to 
his own city or all cities, but also because of 
what it means to the future of our institu. 
tions and the success of self government the 
world over, I would feel that it had not only 
have been worth the time and effort of coming 
out here very pleasantly by train but that it 
would have been worth walking all the way 
to Colorado Springs in order to say to you 
what I have said tonight. 

I would not have you feel too much elated 
or become egotistical or self satisfied by rea- 
son of what I now say to you. You are the 
pioneers in a fundamentally great movement. 
From the standpoint of the development of 
efficient democracy I believe that you are to- 
day the most important body of men in this 
hemisphere. In view of the responsibility 
which this entails, may you keep yourselves 
free from self-satisfaction and face with hu- 
mility the great task before you. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The meeting convened at nine-ten o'clock, 
President Otis presiding. 


President Otis: It is now past nine o’clock, 
and we will begin the last session of our an- 
nual meeting. It is hoped that we will be able 
to finish up by noon, so that our luncheon may 
be the farewell party. 


Some question has been raised relative to 
the discussion in our free-for-all tale of woe 
or discussion the night before last. It is sug- 
gested that none of that session be recorded, 
that it be left a matter of mystery. Is there 
any objection to omitting from our proceed- 
ings all of that session and leaving it a matter 
of mystery? 


Mr. Dyer: I move that all the pro 
ceedings of that evening be expunged from 
the records. 

. . . The motion was seconded and carried. . 

Secretary Stutz: I have a letter from Mr. 
John Dean, of Victoria, British Columbia, who 
sends his regrets that he is unable to attend. 
Mr. Dean has been making a strenuous cam- 
paign for the city manager plan for Victoria. 

We have received a message from Mr. H. §. 
Buttenheim, of the American City Magazine, 
who regrets that he will be unable to attend. 

. . . Secretary Stutz read a communication 
from Mr. Messer, Coronado, California. . . 

President Otis: That seems to be all the 
general announcements. 
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We are to hold our business session here at 
ten-thirty. I am advised that it will be rather 
an important session. The last day of the 
convention brings with it an almost complete 
lack of that reserve and dignity for which we 
are so renowned in our own home town. So 


this is the day for a free-for-all glad hand all 
around, so that we may go away with a smile. 


The meeting adjourned at nine- 
twenty for the round table sessions. . . . 
ADJOURNMENT 


STREET CLEANING 
Round Table—Thursday Morning Session 


The meeting convened at nine-thirty o'clock, 
Mr. W. M. Rich, City Manager, Ironwood, 
Michigan, presiding. 

Chairman Rich: The subject of this round 
table discussion is Street Cleaning. 

Street cleaning is, in my opinion, one of the 
most important phases of city government and 
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at the same time one of the most neglected 
phases. It is especially important, I believe, 
on account of the automobile tourist. When 
a tourist drives into a town the first thing 
that strikes his eye is the condition of the 
pavements. -Another thing that comes to his 
attention immediately is the appearance of the 
policemen, of course, and the courteous or dis- 
courteous manner in which he is treated by 
them. 


In the small cities there is generally lack of 
funds and lack of experience in taking care of 
pavements. Another thing in the case of small 


cities is the fact that usually the downtown 
district is fairly well paved but the outlying 
streets connecting with the downtown paving 
are usually gravel or dirt and the dirt is 
tracked in on the paving, which gives it an un- 
sightly appearance. 


Street Cleaning—an Engineering Problem 

In my opinion the problem of street cleaning 
is distinctly an engineering problem. Unfor- 
tunately, the street cleaning department is 
often simply a place for political patronage. 
The engineering side of the question em-.- 
braces the sanitary condition of the streets; 
the traffic that the streets bear; the condition 
of the pavements; the equipment and the 
methods employed in cleaning. 

The whole problem of street cleaning can 
be divided into two classes, the preventive 
and the corrective work. Preventive work, 
of course, consists of the efforts of the city to 
educate the people to keep them from throw- 
ing litter, dirt, etc., on the streets. The cor- 
rective methods are methods employed in re- 
moving dirt on the paving. 

There are three agencies which are employed 
in both preventive and corrective street clean- 
ing. These agencies consist of the general pub- 
lic, the street cleaning department, and the 
police department. 


Mr. Hunter has prepared a very excellent 
paper. He treats the subject generally and 
his paper is a very fine one to lead a discus- 
sion on the various phases of street cleaning. 
It was my intention, in order to make this 
round table discussion very beneficial to all 
of us, to get all of these papers ahead of time; 
go over them; send the papers from the various 
men to each other, and attempt to get a gen- 
eral discussion which would prove of great 
benefit to us. On account of lack of time and 
the fact that two or three of the men written 
to delayed somewhat in answering the letters, 
we were unable to get this exchange of papers. 

However, Mr. Hunter’s paper is one of the 
best I have ever read in connection with street 
cleaning and I am very sorry there aren’t 
more hear to hear it. 
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PRINCIPAL PAPER 
By W. P. Hunter, City Manager, Roanoke, Va. 


The subject assigned to me “Street Clean- 
ing,” is one which in the past, up to about 
1915, was one part of municipal work which 
was allowed to take care of itself as best it 
could, and the supervision over it from a scien- 
tific and economical point was but nominal. 
In fact, years back it was a sort of political 
grab bag in which, had the taxpayers but 
known its contents, they would have found 
many surprises. 

But with the advent of the increase in street 
paving and a higher plane of living condi- 
tions due to better housing and general im- 
provements in sanitary work, the demand for 
more adequate and systematic cleaning of 
streets arose, and now is receiving careful 
planning and consideration in the affairs of the 
city which in the past were little dreamed of. 

It will be impossible with the time assigned 
to go into all the phases of this subject, but 
I wish to bring before you in a general way 
a few items which will be applicable to the 
town of 5,000, as well as the larger munici- 
pality. 

Preventive Street Cleaning 


Street cleaning should be placed under two 
general heads: preventive and corrective. The 
value of the first named—preventive—cannot 
be expressed in dollars or reduced to square 
yards cleaned, but the zeal and energy put into 
the work of preventive cleaning will soon show 
a marked decrease in cost and increase in 
yardage of corrective measures. 

As many of you present have traveled 
throughout the towns of this country, have you 
not asked yourself the question, “Why is Town 
“*A’ such a clean appearing place from its main 
thoroughfare to its outskirts, while Town ‘B’, 
a town of the same size, and the same indus- 
tries, generally speaking, is such an unsightly 
place?” If we could go back into the history 
of Town “A” we would doubtless find a co- 
operation between municipal authority and Mr. 
Private Citizen from which many of us could 
take lessons, and which did not exist in Town 
_ 

I imagine many of you present are now 
._ thinking of your “Clean-Up-Week” and are 
ready to present many fine new points in your 
method. But how are you taking care of the 
remaining 51 weeks of the year to make your 
city approach the spotless town or city. 

Now let us look into the various methods 
by which preventive cleaning may be carried 





on. I list them under the following headings; 
newspaper publicity, literature in pamphlet 
and display form, meetings, education through 
schools and other agencies, and the police, 
The Newspaper Campaign 

First let us take up newspaper publicity, 
All local papers are boosters for the city, and 
will donate space for anything having to do 
with the welfare of the community. Obtain 


W. P. HUNTER 


a good reporter, or some one who can write a 
series of short articles, giving the present con- 
ditions, existing examples of good and bad see- 
tions, how the citizen can cooperate, the aim 
of the street cleaning department, followed up 
with the equipment, organization, etc., then 
give from time to time results which have been 
attained. If possible such articles should ap- 
pear always on the same page and in the same 
column, nor should they follow too closely, bat 
should be far enough apart to extend over a 
year or more and yet keep the subject before 
the people. The power of thorough digestion 
of municipal facts by the average citizen is 
rather a slow process. 

Another good method is through the medium 
of liierature, by cards and pamphlets mailed 
or distributed. But such literature should be 
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worded to fit the locality to which it is sent. 
Don’t send a pamphlet telling how an indus- 
trial concern should care for its refuse, or its 
overloaded or leaky trucks and wagons to a 
housewife. Short, pithy sayings posted in 
street cars and buses and other public places, 
if well worded attract much attention. Stamps 
with catchy sentences used occasionally on 
your letters sent locally will reach many peo- 
ple who had not given the subject a thought. 
If the idea can be brought home to the indi- 
yidual citizen, that he can do more by pre- 
yentive measures than the city street vleaning 
department can do by corrective measures, 
you will begin to get results which will attract 
attention. Does the merchant or the citizen 
realize the importance of his cooperation with 
the city in keeping streets clean? I answer, 
they do not. If the merchant as well as the 
householder would collect all sweepings and put 
them into containers instead of sweeping the 
trash into the streets they would do much 
toward preventing an unsightly condition of 
streets. 


The Part of Civic Organizations 


One can also accomplish much through meet- 
ings of various civic organizations, which are 
often anxious to be a real help to their com- 
munities, but often need guidance for the di- 
rection of their zeal. It would be well to se- 
eure good speakers before these bodies to pre- 
sent matters of cooperation and help. If you 
can present things in such a way to the aver- 
age American citizen so that he feels he is 
doing something he thought of himself instead 
of being made to do it because it is the law, 
you will have a cooperation which will per- 
haps surprise many of you. 


Make an appeal from the sanitary and 
health standpoints, as clean streets have a de- 
cidedly beneficial éffect upon the public health 
of any municipality. The removal of debris, 
which may possibly be contaminated, is a nec- 
essary protection to public health. Of course, 
this should be done at a time and in such a 
manner as to reduce to a minimum the possi- 
bility of infecting the traveling public by 
means of dust. While this phase of street 
cleaning is a direct benefit to public health, the 
greatest benefit to public health is brought 
about by its indirect or psychological effect 
upon the public mind. Clean streets tend to 
improve the morale and increase the civic 
pride of the inhabitants of any city. Clean 
streets suggest clean yards, clean yards sug- 
gest clean houses, clean houses suggest clean 


bodies and clean living. Physical and moral 
cleanliness of the individual, and the observa- 
tion of the rules of personal hygiene, will nec- 
essarily improve the public health of any mu- 
nicipality. 

The educational heading is really a sub- 
head of meetings, but I have more in mind this 
method carried out through the public schools. 
We all know only too well that much of our 
street litter comes through thoughtless child- 
ren, and far be it from me to think we can 
change the nature of a boy to want to break 
up and throw away all he can get his hands 
upon, but much can be done by presenting this 
subject to him as a police duty, or something 
he must keep the other fellow from doing. 
Give him this view point and you will do much 


to minimize this source of trash upon the 
streets. 


Lastly, but one of the most important, is the 
enlistment of the police department, and your 
inspectors, also your foremen. Let them know 
that they, by courteous suggestions to the pub- 
lic, and the reporting of the most flagrant vio- 
lations to the proper authority, are performing 
their duty in a manner which calls for com- 
mendation, and at the same time are helping 
the street cleaning department. As a sug- 
gestion along this line we have two police offi- 
cers who are furnished cars and each day pa- 
trol the city, or what parts of it they can, and 
are on the lookout for things which they can 
often correct at once by stopping and speaking 
to the person: for instance, a coal truck over- 
loaded passes them, turns a corner and scat- 
ters part of its load over the streets to be 
ground up and made a fine dust. They get 
the name of the company, notify the officials, 
and as a rule they are only too glad to cor- 
rect the trouble. They pass a new building, 
find material blocking the gutter so that the 
first hard rain will wash much of it away. 
They instruct the builder how easy it is to 
put in a few boards under his material pro- 
viding a drain, thereby saving him material 
as well as keeping the street cleaner. I could 
cite you case after case in which they help. 
Imagine the results you would obtain if every 
patrolman on his beat was educated to give 
the same attention to these details. 


Now many of you perhaps think some of the 
ideas to be fanatical and impractical, but I 
feel confident that as time goes on we will find 
more and more attention given to preventive 
cleaning along the lines outlined. Everyone 
present remembers when expectoration on 
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sidewalks and in trains was a most common 
practice. Was it not by similar methods that 
this practice became a thing of the past? 

There has been so much written and so many 
talks given on corrective street cleaning that 
I feel there is but little which you have not 
heard or could not get from the many books 
and articles on the subject. Data concerning 
costs and equipment either from the records 
of my own City of Roanoke, Virginia, or fig- 
ures obtained from other cities can only be 
used as a general basis of comparison. Each 
municipality has its own peculiar needs, cer- 
tain types of paving, industrial conditions and 
weather conditions, so that the equipment and 
method in use in one city may be anything but 
efficient in another of the same size. Has it 
not been a failing among many of us that 
we have been too prone to do as some other 
city is doing, or to take the equipment and 
organization as we found it in coming to a 
city without going into the matter and by care- 
ful consideration finding what is the best to 
fit the peculiar need of our community. As an 
example, I may state that in Roanoke where 
we will average several snows a season, it had 
been the custom to clean immediately all side- 
walks, shoveling the snow into the gutters, 
then clear the streets for traffic with a tractor 
and scraper. Using this method we had no 
place to shove the snow and it became piled so 
high next to the gutter that no vehicle could 
get near the curb. We have decided, and we 
think it a better plan, in the future to clean but 
a portion of the walks, where they are of suf- 
ficient width, piling the snow on the outer edge, 
thereby leaviig more room to work in more 
adequate traffic lanes. However, snow re- 
moval in our city does not present the great 
problem it does in northern cities as we usually 
have light snow falls. I simply state this in 
passing to bring the point before you that old 
established customs in one place, or at any 
one time may bear scrutiny and change. 


Old Methods Still Efficient 


But then there are certain methods of clean- 
ing which, while old, will always be in use. 
For instance the one man push broom and two 
wheel cart first put into use by Benjamin 
Franklin in Philadelphia as the first street 
cleaning in this country is still most efficient 
today in business districts and main thorough- 
fares. They can clean the places most needed 
and work in and around parked machines 
which with any other method is next to im- 
possible. 
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The old horse drawn zweeper followed by 
gutter brooms and carts on rough paved streets 
such as cobble, granite and rough macadam jg 
still in use and in some instances is more eff. 
cient than the motor pick-up sweeper. But 
in any sweeper that is to be followed by brooms 
it is important if done efficiently to coordinate 
the sweeping and the brooms, otherwise the 
one will be waiting on the other. 

In Roanoke we have approximately 65 miles 
of paved streets, consisting of granite block, 
brick, concrete, sheet asphalt and penetration 
macadam. The majority of our business see. 
tion is brick paved, which is swept each night 
by a motor pick up sweeper and patroled in the 
day time by four white wings, which do much 
to keep a clean appearance in the business 
section, picking up paper and other trash 
which litters up the streets during the day. 

The paved residential sections are swept 
twice a week, using a horse drawn sweeper 
for the granite block paving and rough mae- 
adam streets and the motor pick up sweeper 
for the smooth pavings. With the horse drawn 
sweeper we average 80,000 sq. yds. for a 9 
hour day, with an average cost of $0.69 per 
1000 sq. yds. With the motor pick up sweeper 
we average 100,000 sq. yds. for a 9 hour day 
with an average cost of $0.31 per 1000 sq. yds, 

With asphaltic, brick and concrete pave- 
ments, motor flushing is an advantage in clean- 


ing but it has its limitations in most com- 
munities. 
Around our market, which covers several 


blocks, we clean with brooms and wagons once 
a day and flush once a week. Flushing where 
the city owns its own water system and has 
a sufficient supply is most advantageous, but 
with our privately owned water works, it can- 
not be carried on to any great extent. 


Disposal of Street Sweepings 

In closing there are one or two things I wish 
to bring to your attention, first as to the dis- 
posal and use of street sweepings. I feel that 
one of the best methods is to find a large stor- 
age place where it cannot be objectionable to 
the abutting property owner. Store the street 
refuse in large piles where after a few years 
it will be found to be most useful in improving 
park grounds. 

It is a well known fact that most of our 
streets are in worse conditions in winter, but 
I feel that to a large extent it is due to the 
lack of foresight. For example we have had 
a week of such inclement weather we could not 
use our equipment to any advantage. How 
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many of us make use of Uncle Sam’s weather 
forecast and watch for a forecast of better 
weather so we can mobilize all our forces and 
if necessary increase our force to do the work 
while it is possible. 

Chairman Rich: Mr. Hunter, I want to 
thank you for this very excellent paper. It 
shows a great deal of preparation and gives 
plenty of food for thought in the discussion. 
The two questions of preventive and corrective 


street cleaning are very ably presented in this 
paper. At this time I think it would be well 
to discuss the corrective methods. 

The three principal corrective street clean- 
ing methods, of course, are by machine clean- 
ing, push broom cleaning, and flushing. The 
flushing may be by machine or by hose. Mr. 
Sherman has had several years of experience 
with street flushing and I have asked him to 
prepare a paper on this particular subject. 


FIRST DICUSSION 
By Henry A. Sherman, City Manager, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 


Sault Ste. Marie has a population of ap- 
proximately fourteen thousand people. We 
have around fourteen miles of paved and sur- 
face treated streets, not including state high- 


» 
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ways. About five miles of this pavement, com- 
prising the business district and close in resi- 
dential streets, is bithulithic, penetration ma- 
cadam, asphaltic surfacing or concrete. These 
five miles are flushed daily during the summer, 
the balance is flushed once or twice a week 
as needed except state highways which come 
part way into the city which are not flushed 


or swept, but are blown clean by the winds 
and traffic. 
Flushing 


We use a Municipal Supply Company flusher 
and sprinkler, twelve hundred gallon capacity, 
mounted on a White truck chassis. The flush- 
ing is all done between six and nine o’clock a. 
m. One man operates the machine, flushing 
from the center of the street to the gutter. 

In some places they flush streets at night. 
We flush our streets between six and nine in 
the morning. It seems to be a popular meas- 
ure as the people like to see the streets clean 
in the morning. By starting at six o’clock we 
@an finish by nine which is about the time 
the stores open and the time people get down 
town and before parking commences. 

We do not make a special job of flushing 
gutters to catch-basins. The large volume of 
water flushed upon the street carries most of 
the dust and fine dirt to the sewers, but as the 
larger pieces of paper and coarse litter tend 
to plug the catch-basin gratings, we sweep 
the gutters and haul the sweepings away. 

A little explanation there. We have con- 
siderable windy weather in Sault Ste. Marie 
which causes the leaves to be blown upon the 
streets; then too, some of the merchants have 
a habit, which we are trying to correct, of 
sweeping their stores and sidewalks and get- 
ting paper and coarse litter on the street. We 
do not like to carry that down and plug up 
the catch-basins and inasmuch as we sweep 
anyway, we clean the gutter by sweeping it. 

This sweeping requires about two and one- 
half man days per day over the route covered 
daily by the flusher. The balance of the 
paved area flushed twice a week is covered by 
sweepers daily and swept where necessary, re- 
quiring four and one-half man days per day. 
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Costs 


The costs of flushing during August not in- 
cluding interest and depreciation, were as fol- 
lows: 


Labor $ 58.26 
Gas and oil 29.40 
Repairs, insurance, etc. 9.80 
Water, (flat charge) 66.67 
Total $164.13 
which is $1.49 per 1000 square yards per 
month. 


I haven’t included depreciation on the ma- 
chine in that item. The same machine does 
the oiling of streets, therefore I haven’t 
charged inferest and depreciation to flushing. 


Conditions and Results 


While several of the streets so flushed are 
crossed by gravel streets and alleys that cause 
a tracking on of dirt and dust, yet the streets 
in Sault Ste. Marie are particularly clean. 


GENERAL 


H. C. Bottorff, (Sacramento, Calif.): In 
Sacramento we are confronted with a little 
different problem, no doubt, than some other 
cities. I mean that in the East, in the colder 
countries, they have the snow to contend with 
in the winter and we have the leaves to con- 
tend with in the summer and late fall. It 
costs us considerable money to take care of 
the leaf situation. 

After considerable investigation on my part 
into the best methods of street cleaning, I came 
to the conclusion that the most satisfactory 
plan, particularly in our section, was flushing. 
We clean every residental street twice a week; 
in the business district we clean every day. 
In the main part of the business district we 
flush and maintain the hand broom method. 
In all other areas we clean either by flush- 
ing or the mechanical sweeper. The bulk of 
the work, however, is done by flushing. 


Municipal Water Lowers Costs 


We have our own water supply, that is, it 
is municipally owned and the department is 
charged at a very low rate for all the water 
that is used. I strongly recommend to every 
manager who has the water available at a 
reasonable cost to use this method of clean- 
ing. We are sure that flushing is the most 
sanitary method and I know it brings the best 
results as far as the taxpayers are concerned. 
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Sault Ste. Marie is a tourist city. 


For ten 


weeks in the summer we have visitors from 
all over the United States and Canada, ang 
it is very desirable to have clean streets and 
it is our aim to keep them absolutely clean 
at all times. 


I have no desire to make any comparison 
with any other method of street cleaning ag 
to economy of operation, although economy 
has not been forgotten, and I believe yu 
method is economical and efficient. But I 
know that flushing is highly satisfactory to 
our people. There is an appearance of clean- 
liness and freshness to a street that has just 
been washed that can hardly be attained ip 
any other way. 


Chairman Rich: We are very grateful to 
you, Mr. Sherman, for this paper. Before we 
proceed to other methods of corrective clean. 
ing, I would like to have the flushing method 
discussed. Mr. Bottorff, you ought to be able 
to tell us a lot about this. 


DISCUSSION 


There seems to be a greater degree of satis- 
faction from the flushing method than any 
other. 


Chairman Rich: I quite heartily agree with 
Mr. Bottorff. I spent two years in the South, 
four or five hundred miles south of the Mason- 
Dixon line, and I found a condition consid- 
erably different from Mr. Hunter’s in Roanoke, 
It was a sand country and the sand was 
tracked onto the streets all the time. The 
cleaning was done by means of push broom 
men, who did not work very hard, and the 
ordinary horse-drawn broom, which can be 
drawn with a tractor. The sand was accum- 
ulated on the paving and it was practically 
impossible to get it up. 


The sewers were not constructed adequately 
to take care of flushing and the cost of the 
water was pretty high, although the plant was 
municipally owned. It was quite a problem 
and a problem I did not get solved while I was 
there. However, we managed to keep the 
streets cleaner than they previously had been 
kept and did it in this way: We worked that 
horse-drawn broom sweeper overtime. We at- 
tempted, and were fairly successful, to keep 
the downtown streets clean by the use of push 
brooms. I might add that in that particular 


city they did not feel able to spend $7,500 for 
machine sweepers. 
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However, in another city in which I was 
employed the water works were owned pri- 
yately and the cost of water was prohibitive 
so far as flushing was concerned, so we pur- 
chased a pick-up sweeper. This pick-up 
sweeper was put in service every night about 
eleven o'clock and worked until about nine 
the next morning. All of the downtown streets 
were swept every night and in the outlying 
districts twice a week. It was very satisfac- 
tory but would have been much better if we 
could have followed up the machine with a 
fusher. As Mr. Sherman said, the people 
would have appreciated the fact next morning 
that the streets had been cleaned and it would, 
no doubt, have prevented the very bad prac- 
tice of sweeping all the litter from the stores 
into the gutter. 

Mr. Hunter: We have an ordinance which 
requires the merchants to sweep before open- 
ing at eight o’clock and we can’t get them to 
put the refuse into containers. They sweep it 
into the streets. The streets have been swept 
the night before, but on account of this, the 
people think they have not been swept. It is 
mighty hard to educate them. 


I would like to ask Mr. Bottorff if they find 
flushing injurious to certain types of streets. 

Mr. Bottorff: In answer to that I will say 
we have many, many miles of streets paved 
with asphaltic concrete and it does not injure 
that type of pavement. We do not attempt 
to flush the crown of the street. It isn’t nec- 
essary. We go out probably from twelve to 
sixteen feet from the gutter with plenty of 
pressure and that forces the material into the 
gutter and down to the corner or near the 
corner, where pick-up wagons take the material 
away. 


Injury by Flushing 


Mr. Sherman: Our experience is that any 
asphalt street is not injured by flushing, or a 
concrete street, but apparently there is some 
injury to a street with an open grain, like the 
tarvia streets. We are surface treating our 
tarvia streets with asphalt, something that we 
were told at one time couldn’t be done. Even 
the asphalt men said you couldn’t put asphalt 
on top of a tarvia street. We have done that 
and find that it will carry the flushing abso- 
lutely. Even a street that is merely sur- 
face-treated with asphalt will take care of it. 
It is closer grained. 

Mr. Hunter: We have a private water sys- 
tem there in Roanoke. At seven cents a thous- 
and gallons we can’t afford to flush with water. 


The small amount of flushing we do is just 
around the market squares. 

Chairman Rich: There are just a few of 
us here and the discussion will be very in- 
formal. There are no more prepared papers 
and we have about twenty-five minutes left. 
I would like to hear from everybody here. 

We have all had more or less experience 
with street cleaning, and if possible, I would 
like to have the subject of machine cleaning 
taken up; also that of push broom cleaning. 
There are several different schemes for push 
broom cleaning and also of preventive meth- 
ods. I am sure we can learn from each other 
much that will be of great benefit, particularly 
about the preventive methods, because in my 
experience over a period of years I find it is 
the hardest thing in the world to keep people 
from throwing litter on the streets. 


Boxes for Waste 


In one city where I was we put up about 
twenty of these trench boxes on the various 
corners. I found they were being used for 
everything except what they were put there 
for. One merchant seemed to think they were 
put there for his particular and especial bene- 
fit. He was in the shoe business and would 
stuff all his empty boxes into the can and 
bulge it so we had to replace the can three 
times before we could make him stop that 
practice. 

I would like to throw the meeting open to 
general discussion. You may talk about any- 
thing pertaining to street cleaning—any phase 
of it. 


H. G. Otis, (Clarksburg, W. Va.): This is 
a very interesting subject to me. About three 
months ago the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce Golden Rule party visited Clarksburg. 
They have been making these tours for twenty- 
five years and during the afternoon they were 
in our city, a delegation came to the city build- 
ing for the sole purpose of congratulating the 
city on its clean streets, saying that our 
streets were the cleanest of any city they had 
visited in twenty-five years. 

They couldn’t have said that five years ago. 
They were then the typical old time dirty 
streets. We have employed several methods, 
both of a preventive and corrective nature. 
We did have a great deal of trouble with the 
merchants sweeping out into the streets. We 
passed an ordinance and by educational meth- 
ods, rather than rough handling, we have 
practically done away with that nuisance. We 
circularized the stores; we saw the managers 
and janitors personally; we called on the worst 
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offenders a second or third time, and in one 
or two cases brought them into court and ad- 
monished them. 

We put up waste collection cans and still 
have them. At this point—lest some of the 
newer members attempt to get something for 
nothing—I want to take a shot at the adver- 
tising on the street cans. 


Detrimental Effects in Baltimore 


The city of Baltimore is one of the most 
beautiful cities in the country from a natural 
standpoint and general appearance. To me it 
gives a slovenly appearance to that city to see 
advertising on waste cans throughout the busi- 
ness section and I have seen the same sort of 
thing in other cities. We have practically 
eliminated all forms of street advertising ex- 
cept ornamental signs suspended from the 
buildings at proper height above the sidewalk. 
We also made an effort to educate the young- 
sters in the schools. 


We use a combination of cleaning methods, 
depending on the type of pavement. We use 
the flushing method, the pick-up sweeper, and 
a little old Ford truck with a shovel and broom. 
We are in a hilly territory and after every 
rain certain streets are covered with the beauti- 
ful West Virginia clay which rolls down the 
unpaved sections in places. 


But by whatever method, we go right after 
the streets and keep them clean. It costs 
money but it is worth much more than the 
cost. 

Vacuum Street Cleaners 


Personally, I feel that the evolution of the 
street cleaning business will follow that of 
the house cleaning. Push brooms, pick-up 
sweepers, and vacuum. So far as I know there 
is but one vacuum sweeper on the market. I 
hold no brief for it. I do not know whether it 
has been perfected to the point where it is 
universally acceptable. I am advised, how- 
ever, that the city of New York has just 
placed an order for thirty vacuum sweepers 
and I believe several other cities have recently 
purchased them. We use an Elgin pick-up 
sweeper and it answers very well in most 
cases. 


We who are prejudiced to a particular type 
of cleaning method must be open minded. 
Things do happen that didn’t happen ten years 
ago. I think the time is coming when the 
vacuum may be the standard method. 

However, by whatever method, I am con- 
vinced that the managers must give attention 
to the cleanliness of streets. There is nothing 


that sells a city to the touring public like cleay 
streets. 
Chairman Rich: I am very glad, Mr. Otis, 
that you mentioned the matter of adverti 
on trash cans. That is a little off the sub. 
ject but I feel very keenly about that. I haye 
had to contend with it for nearly a year. The 
advertisements never got on our cans but J] 
had quite a hard time keeping them off, 
Will some one else take up the discussion? 


Covered Versus Open Cans 

T. S. Scott (Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada); 
We have successfully opposed advertising on 
cans. I was asked to report on the subject 
and checked it up, getting information from 
Baltimore and other cities. 

I would like to ask the young man what he 
thinks of covered cans as compared to the open 
ones. Coming through Denver and also Chi- 
cago I noticed they had a very substantial type 
of a can and a few of the cans I saw hada 
swinging top, and a great many others looked 
as if the swinging top had been removed. We 
have been thinking of putting out some cans 
and I am undecided as to what is the best 
type. It seemed to me that with the covered 
can the people might not use it at all. It might 
look better than the open ones but be of no 
use. 


Mr. Otis: That particular subject is one 
that has come up with us and I presume with 
others. The city of New York uses open cans, 
We found the very result Mr. Scott mentioned, 
The psychology of it is that while a closed 
can looks well, it looks too well and the people 
overlook the object and don’t put trash in it 
very often. It is hard to educate them to that, 

The open can, if it is not allowed to over- 
flow, is perhaps best because it shows what 
it is there for and the sight of paper in it 
persuades a person to put more in it. A well 
painted, undented, open can is not at all un- 
sightly. 

Mr. Scott: Which is better, the round or 
square can? 

Mr. Otis: It makes little difference—they 
can be round or square or oval. 

J. P. Broome, (Summit, N. J.): We hada 
closed can that worked very well. It hada 
swinging top that would swing all the way 
through. If a man had bundles in one hand he 
could put the trash in with the other. Mr. 
Hunter right along side of us had a closed 
can with a top that didn’t swing clear through. 
One had to use the other hand to open it. We 
could see the contrast between the two, and 
the swinging top was very preferable. There 
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was no chance of papers or anything blowing 


Help From the Civic Association 

While I am on my feet—you wanted to 
know what method we use in preventing stuff 
from being thrown on the street. The chair- 
man of the town improvement association in 
Summit looks after this work, and if anybody 

a piece of paper on the street, she is 
right down there and makes them put it back 
where it belongs. 

We have only two hand sweepers in Sum- 
mit, with a population of twelve thousand peo- 
ple. I think our streets are in as good con- 
dition as I have seen any place. That is the 
answer. She makes the merchants go out and 
sweep from the middle of the street. These 
two men we have pick up what stuff flies 
about in the meantime that this lady doesn’t 
see. We are seriously considering a pick-up 
sweeper. 

Another peculiarity of Summit is that we 
have no concrete—it is all tar, with dirt be- 
tween the pavement and where the curb and 
gutter ought to be. The citizens there prefer 
that type, although we are now trying to put 
through a project whereby we will put in some 
curb and gutter. They have the idea of not 
making the place citified—that is the predomi- 
nant thought. Of course, with those dirt gut- 
ters, the dirt and litter wash down. Unless 
paper or something obnoxious is there you 
don’t see it, and in that way we keep it clean. 

Mr. Sherman: One method that I have come 
across in this preventive street cleaning that 
is more or less a constructive method is the 
matter of paving. Sometimes you have a 
choice of spreading your money around for 
pavement. If you can pave the cross street 
so that it makes a complete circuit or makes 
a part of a complete program of having your 
town paved in areas, you will do better, I 
have found, than if you extend some pavement 
running out a long distance. You will in this 
way relieve yourself of the tracking on of dust 
and dirt during dry weather and mud in wet 
weather, which has to be swept and washed off. 
It takes considerable time to get some of this 
mud off a street when it is tracked on and 
worn in by the traffic. That is just a sug- 
gestion. 

Municipal Spring Cleaning 

Another thing which we have done for two 
or three years: As an example to the house- 
wives and property owners, we send out a 
gang of men during the time of spring clean- 
up and clean all the city’s property from one 
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end of the town to the other, raking the park- 
ways and seeing that the sidewalks are swept 
off. We do it all in one job and it costs us 
about four or five hundred dollars each year 
to clean everything up. We pick up the old 
wire and trash thrown out in one complete job 
and I think it is worth the money because of 
the psychological effect you get for the rest 
of the year orf the people. 

Mr. Scott: We go even furcher than that. 
In our city early in the spring we have a 
clean-up and the people have the privilege 
of cleaning out their attics and we pick up 
all the stuff they would otherwise put in the 
street. It takes about a week. We provide 
the transportation and pick up old mattresses, 
pieces of stove pipe, and all that kind of thing. 

I would like to hear a little discussion on 
the snow problem. As the chairman said, per- 
haps some of us haven’t the snow problem, 
but some of us have. We find considerable 
trouble on account of modern traffic rutting 
our streets along about February or March, 
when we get ruts as deep as six inches on 
those streets that are not cleaned. We have 
the "choice of spending a lot of money in the 
first place taking the snow off the street or 
having the ruts develop. We have scarifier 
teeth on one of our heavy graders and by put- 
ting one or two teams on this, it is possible 
to improve that condition to some extent. 


Snow Removal Problems 

Mr. Sherman: You bring up a point we 
have had, too. We probably don’t get the 
rutting as badly as in some other cities. In 
the winter we hardly ever get a thaw. We 
never get all the snow off. We take it down 
at least as far as the curb and leave four or 
five inches of snow. We take care of the 
rutting somewhat along the line you do, ex- 
cept we maintain the streets like a gravel 
road with a smooth all-over drive over the 
snow. This does away more or less with the 
tendency to drive in one place. 


When a rut starts, the solution, I believe, 
as you indicated, is to use a grader and scari- 
fier, if necessary, before the rut deepens. I 
doubt if you will find people traveling in ruts, 
that is, making ruts, if you don’t allow them 
to form them. You can’t prevent it entirely, 
of course. 


Chairman Rich: In Ironwood I suspect we 
have more snow than any other town repre- 
sented here. Last winter we had something 
like fourteen feet. We had practically all of 
our streets so that you could drive anywhere 
with an automobile last winter. The county 
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did the same thing. It was nothing to drive 
out in the country thirty or forty or fifty miles 
for a little pleasure drive if you wanted to. 

The roads were kept free from ruts, prob- 
ably due more to the fact that, as Mr. Sher- 
man says, we don’t get the thaws that you do. 
There are a number of good plows on the 
market. Our system of keeping away from 
the ruts was this: We would take care of the 
snow as it came and push it to one side. If 
a rut would develop we would take our plow 
and set it so we could shave off three or four 
inches in the street and shave the rut right 
out, figuring that when the next snow came 
along we could leave a little bit of that to make 
up for the snow we took off. 

In that way we kept the roadways in the 
same condition Mr. Sherman stated, so that 
the tendency to drive in one place was elim- 
inated. 

Mr. Scott: Did you ever load any snow? 

Chairman Rich: We loaded it by hand. We 
haven’t as yet been able to decide on any ef- 
fective measure for loading. I understand 
Mr. Sherman tried out a snow loader and per- 
haps he would be glad to tell us something 
about that. 

Mr. Scott: 
your tractor? 


Before we go to that, what is 





Chairman Rich: We have a ten ton cater. 
pillar tractor. In connection with the side. 
walks—we have about eighty miles of side. 
walks that we keep clear in the winter with two 
two-ton tractors. 

Mr. Sherman: We don’t load any snow at 
all. There is a little machine, a very simple, 
cheap outfit that I will be glad to tell yop 
about. It is simple and effective. We pull it 
with a Fordson tractor. 

Mr. Scott: Do you pull it or push it? 

Mr. Sherman: One man operates the trae. 
tor and the other operates the machine, al. 
though they advertise one man can do it. We 
find you can get enough extra work out of it 
to more than pay for the second man. The 
machine is pulled. It comes along with g 
scooping effect and windrows the snow; the 
tractor comes along and carries this outfit and 
ear for a number of blocks. It is true that 
on the first few drives over a street more or 
less rough, it will drop some of the snow, 
but after we made some of the trips, we could 
haul that as far as we wanted and have the 
same amount of snow when we finished as 
when we started. 

We kept track with a watch last winter and 
we could load and draw one in there every two 
minutes. It is a great deal cheaper than to 
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1 Cater. joad it into a sleigh and haul it away. The trouble. Where we had long stretches of side- ' 
ie side. capacity of this machine is about two yards. walk, we sent a horse-drawn plow. 
of side- You will have the equivalent of three or four Mr. Scott: The trouble is we don’t do that 
vith two yards on a sleigh. Where the dumps were jn time. We are not organized for it. The : 
flat enough, you could walk over them. We people slave away and get their sidewalks : 
snOW. at even piled it back of the city hall yard, tak- clean and the vacant lot is not done. In a : 
simple, | jing care that they didn’t bump into trees. solidly built up city it is all right, perhaps. 
ell you After making two or three trips there was Mr. Broome: We start out the minute it : 
> pull it no more trouble. We cleaned all of our streets stops snowing, in certain places going from : 
9 and pulled it there back of the city hall yard Gn to another. We also enforce the ordinance i 
. | or some other vacant lot. very rigidly. ie 
re a Another thing that —_ Gown He cont: You The point of this discussion in which I was 
ine, al- can pull the snow straight off the street into . ted hat Die Gaels eal chal ae 
it. We any vacant lot you might have. I think we cut eee oy ee i 
ut of it ae onat of enter eelthewemmniadiaan adh ting the street. Don’t you throw the snow 
down t g y P back off into the streets? 
n. The cent with the use of that little outfit. I will a a fis 
with a be glad to send you a cut of it. Mr. Scott: We do, within certain limits. 
ow; the Chairman Rich: This discussion is very in- Mr. Broome: I suspect no one knows more 
itfit and teresting and I am sure very beneficial to all about snow troubles than I. I went into Sum- 
ue that of us. I am sorry to note that the time is ten- mit on the 15th day of last January. Only a 
more or twenty-five. few days after there came a big storm. The 
e snow, Mr. Scott: We have five minutes. We storm wasn’t over before my telephone started 
ve could might discuss paying for removal of snow. to ring. They wanted the city supervisor to 
ave the Some Canadian cities take it off; other cities get the snow off the streets and wanted to 
shed as | make the property owners take it off. In the know why he wasn’t there doing it. 
city of Toronto they make the property owner We didn’t have that cleared off when along 
nter and | take it off. came another great big storm and the snow 
rery two Mr. Sherman: They do in Detroit: I think interfered with the work. For about two 
than to | it would save money and get you into a peck weeks I wished I was back in the South. 
. | of trouble. Mr. Wilson, (Colorado Springs): I would 
salt Sidewalk Cleaning like to ask—where you require the property 
7 Mr. Broome: We had an ordinance to make owners to remove the snow from the sidewalks 
= them clean the sidewalks that didn’t make any do you have the authority to do that? 
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Mr. Broome: We put it on the tax bill. 
The street department has been handling it, 
but we are now changing it to the police de- 
partment and they hire it done. 

Mr. Wilson: We have the same kind of an 
ordinance. We do remove the snow, but Mr. 
Scott is quite right in saying that sometimes 
it is very difficult to get around to all the places 
in time. The property owner has only fifteen 
or twenty-five feet and it takes the city a 
long time to remove the snow from the vacant 
lots. We probably have two hundred miles of 
sidewalks in the city, all told and by the time 
we get around it has taken a day or some- 
times we don’t get there at all. That is the 
difficulty we have in removing the snow from 
the vacant lots or property where the owner 
has gone out of the city and neglected to have 
provision made to have the snow removed. 

Chairman Rich: The arguments presented 
here for the last two or three minutes would 
make it appear as if everybody favored an 
ordinance to remove the snow. Personally, I 
do not. I feel that the city should do it and 
that the cost should be put on the tax roll. 

The reason for that is this: The cost of 
snow removal, while it is considerable in 
amount, is comparatively small as compared 
with the entire cost of operating a city. The 
amount of money that you can put on the as- 
sessment roll for taking care of certain side- 
walks, certain frontage here and there, is in- 
finitesimal, you might say, as compared with 
the entire amount of money involved. 

If I don’t get up early enough in the morn- 
ing to remove the snow and the city comes 
along and removes it, it might cost me two 
or four or ten dollars. It isn’t the money—it 
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is the idea. I believe you get a better job 
done by the city doing it as a whole out of 
the general fund, or whatever fund you uge 
for that purpose, and by doing that, every. 
body is contented. If you compel people to 
remove the snow you will find many widow, 
in the city who have no means of getting the 
snow off. They can’t do it themselves ang 
probably can’t afford to hire somebody to do 
it. In my opinion you are creating antago. 
nism and ill feeling that more than offsets 
what little benefit you get by way of the 
financial aid. 

Of course, this is a matter that everybody 
can have his own idea about, but I believe 
after having lived in the North about ten 
years, where we have lots of snow, that the 
more satisfactory method is for the city to do 
it and let the cost be borne by the city at 
large. 

Mr. Wilson: May I ask if you remove the 
snow in the downtown districts the same as in 
the residence districts? 

Chairman Rich: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Wilson: We have little trouble here 
and the city department can get to it. Con- 
ditions are entirely different here than where 
you are. There are not many times when the 
sidewalks have to be cleaned. Of course, the 
street department is equipped for removing 
snow, but we don’t do much of that. 


Chairman Rich: I am very sorry to have 


to close this discussion, but it is now ten- 
thirty. 

The meeting adjourned at ten-thirty 
o’clock. ... 


ADJOURNMENT 


THURSDAY MORNING 
[ Third Day ] 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE: ROUND TABLE 


The meeting convened at nine-thirty a. m., 
Mr. C. A. Carran, East Cleveland, Ohio, pre- 
siding. 


Chairman Carran: The meeting will please 


The first thing on the program is a paper 
by Mr. H. F. Scoville, City Manager of Mon- 
rovia, California. His subject will be “Finan- 
cial Department Administration.” Mr. Seco- 


ville. 


ADMINISTRATION 


By H. F. Scoville, City Manager, Monrovia, Calif. 


come to order. 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
Mr. Buck, in his work on “Budgets and 
Budget Making,” says that “in any govern- 


ment there is a complete cycle of financial 
operations, which includes planning, appropri- 
ating, providing taxes and other revenues, col- 
lecting moneys in the treasury, expending and 


controlling appropriations, and accounting and 
reporting of and expenditures.” I 
have not been asked to speak of this subject 
in its entirety, but only part of it—‘Financial 
Administration.” I am _ ventur- 
with a great deal of 


receipts 


Department 


ing into this subject 
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hesitation, for I am keenly aware that there 
are a great many managers present who are 
able to teach me more about this subject than 
I now know, and I am presuming that the pur- 
pose behind the request for my remarks was 
a desire for me to describe a method in use 
by me in my city, which has secured very 
good results from a financial, administrative 
standpoint. 
Adoption of the Budget 

The city of Monrovia has been working for 
some time on a budget system which calls for 
an orderly plan of work for the entire city 
government for each current fiscal year. First, 
the adoption of and the carrying out of a 
definite and complete plan or scheme of opera- 
tion for each department for the fiscal year. 
Second, measuring in dollars and cents, as 
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nearly as possible, the cost of carrying out 
the plan. The scheme applies alike to the 
collection of revenues and the costs of gov- 
ernment, and to all departments of govern- 
ment operated by the city. When the plan has 
been completed, and the total revenues and ex- 
penditures estimated, it is presented to the city 
council in the shape of a budget and adopted; 
the control of the council, thereupon, practic- 
ally ceases, and the city manager becomes re- 
sponsible for the carrying of it into effect. 

The fiscal year for the city of Monrovia be- 
gins on the first day of July. During the 
month of May preceding, the city manager 
calls into conferences each of the department 
heads and discusses with him his plan of 
work for the next year. At the same time, 
on a standardized form, the auditor has pre- 
pared for him a statement, called an “estimate 
sheet,” which sets forth the total expenditures 
incurred by his department during the last 


three preceding years for each of the classi- 
fications embraced in his departmental budget. 
These classifications are quite detailed, have 
been studied carefully, and so worked out that 
the same classifications are used year after 
year for the sake of uniformity and analysis. 
Upon this sheet, in columns provided for that 
purpose, the department head estimates his ex- 
penditures for the balance of the fiscal year, 
enters in the proper column his request for 
the coming fiscal year in definite sums for 
each classification, and presents it to the city 
manager with whom he discusses the proposi- 
tion in detail. These “estimate sheets” are 
the basis for the budget, as presented by the 
city manager to the council for its adoption. 
Thus, by the time that the budget is adopted, 
the city manager and his department heads are 
pretty well acquainted with the plan of work 
set out, and the cost of carrying it out, so 
far as possible, in dollars and cents. Up to 
this point at least, I presume that our prac- 
tice is no different from that of any other city 
manager in the preparation of his budget. 


Monthly Allotments 


After the budget has been adopted by the 
council, the city manager takes it, and, from 
a study of it in connection with like expendi- 
tures in preceding years, works out the ex- 
penditures allotted for each of the detailed 
classifications upon a monthly basis, but not 
necessarily an equal monthly basis, and allots 
to his department head a definite sum of 
money to expend for each of his classifications. 
In the making up of this allotment, the de- 
partment head is consulted freely. This plan 
is worked out on a standardized form and is 
used for the purpose of securing statistical 
information and for the purpose of control. In 
order to get results, it was found necessary 
for the manager and for the department head 
to understand thoroughly the plan of work and 
the estimate of costs. A copy of this monthly 
budget estimate is given to the department 
head. 


In carrying out the plan, a form has been 
adopted, called a “Monthly Departmental 
Statement,” which is ruled in vertical columns 
and which on the left hand side contains the 
classifications of expenditures set forth in that 
departmental budget; in the next column the 
total sums allowed for each classification; in 
the next a space for the entry of the estimated 
term expenditure; next a column for the actual 
term expenditure; next a column for the ex- 
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penditures for the current month; next a col- 
umn for the budget balance; and lastly, two 
columns, which are arbitrarily named loss and 
gain columns, but the items of which do not 
become either loss or gain items until close 
to the end of the fiscal year. They are merely 
indicative of whether the allotted sums in the 
different classifications are being spent too 
fast or not. With us they have meant savings 
in many instances. 


Departmental Reports 

In addition to the above, the department 
head furnishes my office with a monthly de- 
partmental report, actually a work report, 
which sets out the work for the year and com- 
pares it with the work which has been per- 
formed to date, giving such information as 
will indicate whether his actual work accom- 
plished is in keeping with his financial state- 
ment, whether ahead in point of time of that 
anticipated, and whether it is costing more 
than estimated, together with such other in- 
formation as he is able to give as will make 
it possible to control the cost itself, the speed 
of the expenditures, or the work itself. A 
complete copy of the monthly departmental 
statements for all the departments is made 
up and furnished to the city manager and to 
each of the departments by the auditor, and 
one is given to the chairman of the finance 
committee of the council and to the mayor. 


If, in any month, the departmental head has 
over-expended, he must, unless the conditions 
are unusual, make it up the succeeding month. 
I understand this plan is in effect at Berkeley, 
California. 

The plan I have just described is not of 
much value without the intelligent cooperation 
of the department heads. I have found it 
necessary to discuss thoroughly and in great 
detail the work and the estimate of costs with 
some of our departmental heads. They must 
thoroughly understand the scheme to get the 
best results. There is a natural objection on 
the part of the departmental head to a 
monthly control, as he feels that his work is 
not one that is measured by a fixed monthly 
expenditure of a definite sum. He often be- 
lieves that it is a check on his initiative and 
ability to plan. Again he often objects on this 
ground: Why should I save money this month 
which may be forever lost to me but furnished 
some other department to build up its fences? 
In fact, there have been innumerable reasons 
given me by department heads why the plan 


was not feasible. However, I have sold the 
plan to my department heads by this method, 
The following thoughts have been put over: 

1. That there must be inter-departmenta] 
cooperation, both as to work and the costg of 
work, and that, in each case, the departmental 
heads will receive due credit for work wel] 
done. 

2. That no item of work must be skimped 
or neglected. 

3. That his value to the community and his 
compensation will be measured in two ways— 
by his exceeding the amount of work set out 
in his budget estimate, and by the actual say- 
ings over his budget estimate, where possible, 

4. Having done his work well, each item of 
savings will go to his personal credit and to 
no other. 

Budget Control Ledger 

While this control method is fairly simple 
as between the city manager and the depart- 
ment heads, it would seem that it becomes 
more complicated when considered in _ its 
relation to the financial plan of the en- 
tire city. In practice it has not worked out 
that way. We have a budget control ledger 
kept by the auditor in which is entered all of 
the detailed classifications allowed for and in 
each of the departments. All entries are made 
daily and daily balances are kept. Monthly 
statements are made up for the entire business 
of the city and furnished as heretofore men- 
tioned. The balance for any classification can 
be ascertained at once upon inquiry. 

A budget control sheet is made up for the 
city manager, which contains a complete state- 
ment of the total estimated expenditures for 
each department on the left hand side of the 
sheet. The rest of the sheet is ruled vertically 
with twelve parallel double columns, two for 
each month. In the first of each of the double 
columns is the total estimated expenditure for 
that month. The other is left blank to be 
filled in with the actual expenditure for that 
month. Thus each month’s estimate of expen- 
ditures can be compared with the actual. 

Special devices have been worked out for 
this purpose of speeding up collections of 
money, speeding up work in the council room 
with reference to street work, in the engineer- 
ing department, and for the increase of morale 
and efficiency in the police department. 

Ideal Graph for Paving 

From an examination of the laws relating 

to street work, an ideal graph has been plotted, 
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showing step by step the progress of a pro- 
ceeding for the improvement of a street from 
time of the first action of the city council to 
the letting of the contract. A reasonable 
speed is represented by a straight line from 
the left hand lower corner to the upper right, 
and the intervals between the successive steps 
are shown on the graph in days. Any devia- 
tion from the proper procedure as to time 
will show at once. The graph is made at 
once with each new proceeding and is carried 
by the city manager into the council room at 
all meetings and shown the council. It has 
been a great help to both the council and the 
engineer and has helped to speed up the work. 
It tells the manager at a glance where the 
trouble is. 

The police department has been able to in- 
crease the efficiency of its motor officers by 
the adoption of a record sheet, which contains 
the name of the officer, his hours on duty, his 
mileage, the cost of his motor upkeep for 
the month, the number of arrests made by 
him, the nature of the cases, the number of 
his cases dismissed or suspended, and the total 
amount of fines collected for the month against 
persons arrested by him. Upon comparison 
with the record of other motor officers, it is 
a valuable aid in sifting out poor men and in 
identifying good ones. It has enabled us to 
secure more revenue from this source at less 
cost. 

City Garage Record 

We have been able to save money in the 
garage department by adopting a record which 
showed to us the inefficiency of some of our 
drivers. Upon making a change, the records 
changed also. This a monthly sheet, which 
contains the name of the driver, the kind of a 
car he drives, the monthly mileage, the amount 
of gas and oil used, the tire costs and repairs, 
the costs for repair parts, the hours of and 
cost for labor, and the total monthly cost for 
the car. 

A criticism of the plan in force in the city 
of Monrovia is that the success of it depends 
somewhat upon the fact that it requires quite 
a bit of detailed classification and a working 


budget kept in daily balance. It might be 
somewhat difficult to install such a system in 
a good sized city. 

Another criticism has been made that it re- 
quires great, detailed supervision on the part 
of the city manager. 

Still another criticism is that it requires 
more sympathetic co-operation on the part of 
the city council and the department heads than 
the city manager can ordinarily expect to get. 

These criticisms are mentioned because they 
are ones which have been made, but the fact 
is that none of the facts which would justify 
them have appeared. 

In order that you may know what an ac- 
countant might think of such a system, I quote 
from the report of the certified accountants, 
Loomis, Dow and Company, who made the 
municipal audit for this fiscal year. 

“We believe that the budget program out- 
lined by your city manager is to be com- 
mended, and reference to Exhibit ‘D’ showing 
the comparison of the estimated budget figures 
with the actual expenditures, shows how care- 
fully the financial outlays of the city were 
planned and watched. 

“The advanced planning of expenditures, not 
only for the coming year, but the monthly ap- 
portionment thereof, taken in conjunction with 
the monthly reports of expenditures furnished 
by your various departments to the city man- 
ager, enables him to direct the affairs finan- 
cially in the most economical and constructive 
manner.” 

Under such a plan as outlined we have each 
of the last two years been able to finish our 
fiscal year with larger balances than estimated. 
In the year 1925-26 our estimated budget bal- 
ances totaled $54,906.78, while our actual bal- 
ances totalled $64,189.67, an excess of $9,- 
282.89, which, after all, is the proof of the 
pudding. In each of the cases mentioned, all 
of the work laid out in the fiscal program 
was fully carried out. 

Chairman Carran: The next paper under the 
head of Municipal Finance is “Budgets and 
Accounting,” by E. E. McAdams, City Man- 
ager, Waco, Texas. 
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BUDGETS AND ACCOUNTING 
By E. E. McAdams, City Manager, Waco, Texas 


I have no prepared paper. Mr. Scoville has 
very ably covered the subject of budget mak- 
ing. I was assigned a double-barreled proposi- 
tion of accounting and budget making. I will 
attempt just to outline and review some of 
the standard methods of accounting. I am 
sure that I will not be able to bring things 
to your attention that you don’t already know. 
It is worth while for us to review these things 
and possibly fix them clearly in our mind. 


Not Profit 


Starting out with the proposition of ac- 
counting, we often catch ourselves (I certainly 
did when I first started in as a city manager) 
making the statement that a municipality is 
very similar, one and the same thing, as any 
other large corporation. I like to think of a 
municipality as being a co-operative society or 
a corporation of the citizens of the town for a 
purpose entirely different from that of the 
average corporation, especially those corpora- 
tions that have in view making a profit, be- 
cause we know that the municipality is not a 
profit-making corporation, that the very theory 
or foundation of it is based on service to the 
citizens. The accounting method, however, 
the bookkeeping end of it, can no doubt, ap- 
proach very closely the method used by the 
commercial corporations. Then we will take 
‘up first the general principles of accounting 
which have, up to a few years ago, been badly 
neglected in our municipalities. But in recent 
years the municipalities generally are accept- 
ing and adopting the standard methods of ac- 
counting. We find that years ago in mu- 
nicipalities about the only check or control 
they had in their bookkeeping method was the 
receipts and disbursements. We will not have 
so very much to say about that, because it has 
been handed down for many generations. It 
is a simple matter of checking and reporting 
receipts and disbursements. 

Taking the subject of accounting, we have 
first the municipal funds. I like to think of 
the scheme of finance in the city, in the ac- 
counting principles, as involving two general 
propositions: first, under municipal funds the 
general division, which is composed of the 
money from taxation and miscella- 
neous sources. Second, I would put the fund 
derived from the sale of securities and special 
the general scheme, and 
by miscellaneous sources. By miscellaneous 
sources you will know I mean licenses, 


Service, 


received 


assessments under 


occu- 


pation taxes, and so forth. Under taxes jg 
the ad valorem tax covering the general opera. 
tion of the government of all the departments, 
The schools may be included in the general 
government of the city, and the special tay 
represents largely improvements, funds de- 
rived, as I said, from the sale of securities and 
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Paving and building and 
other public improvements come under that. 
This the bookkeeping is 
neglected, I think, in the three divisions that 
come under the special funds. It would be the 
setting up in our books of the capital accounts, 
the sinking funds and special trust 


special assessments. 


has been where 


funds. I 
found in our city, in taking over its manage- 


ment, that in previous years the governing 
body had neglected the sinking fund. To me 
the sinking fund of the city is a very sacred 
thing. However, we have found in several of 
our Texas cities, and possibly it might be so 
in several states, that in order to maintain a 


would arbitrarily make a re- 
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Our city up to date has never defaulted in 
the payment of its obligations or interest. 
But if we were not levying four cents in ad- 
dition to our regular levy to make up the de- 
ficiency in the sinking funds at some future 
date the city might either have to refund some 
of its bonds or default in payment. 

However, in view of the fact that the city 
has never defaulted, it has good credit and a 
high standing with the bond buyers. 

In taking care of the special and trust funds, 
it requires very little attention, because it is 
only a matter of operation for the bookkeeper 
to set up that account and keep the record 
straight. Taking the general procedure, we 
divide that into four steps: the establishment 
of the fund, the authorization of the expendi- 
ture, the operation of funding and the opera- 
tion of spending. 

As I say, I am just touching the high spots 
of this, and the most important part, I think, 
is: what are the requirements of accounting? 
If we are going to have accounting, what ad- 
vantage is it to our municipality and what 
shall we require of an accounting system? 

I will not attempt to tell you the details, 
but in general I think of them as being divided 
into two separately balanced groups. That 
covers, I think, the whole field. There would 
be, first, the fund and appropriation accounts. 
Balancing that and opposite to it would be pro- 
prietary and expense accounts. 

Now we find that our municipalities up to 
recent years have handled fairly we.u, the fund 
and appropriation account, that is receipts 
and disbursements, but the capital accounts 
are proprietary and expense accounts. I find 
in our municipality the hardest thing I have 
to deal with is the keeping of expense, the 
cost of operation of the city government in 
such a manner that it will reflect intelligently 
the true state of affairs. I think it is much 
harder to keep exact and accurate accounts of 
the cost of operating the city government in 
such a way that it will, to the average citizen, 
tell him how much it costs actually to perform 
certain jobs than it is in connection with the 
average business concern. 

Capital Accounts 

We have, under the capital accounts, many 
things that come up. For instance, we have 
an argument as to whether or not street pav- 
ing should be set up as a permanent asset to 
the city. Many cities, after their paving job 
is finished at the end of the year, charge it off, 
and it is not carried perpetually as a perma- 
nent asset to the city. Other cities carry that 


paving with depreciation. That is, of course, 
open to argument. 

In my city we operate on somewhat the same 
plan, as Mr. Scoville described, except that the 
matter is handled directly between the pur- 
chasing agent and the head of the department 
and is controlled almost daily through the 
purchasing agent. I am skipping over that— 
since our time is limited. 

We will take up, then, the subject of budget- 
ing, which is only a small portion of account- 
ing. 

In the city hall circles, around the end of the 
year budget-making is all you hear talked 
about. Department heads are getting anxious 
to know how much money they spent, how 
much they saved, and how much they are going 
to be allowed to spend the next year. The 
manager naturally is anxious to find out what 
is the total expenditure, how much money he 
is going to be able to get to operate the city 
on the following year, where he is going to get 
it, and how he is going to get it. 

I think there are four things that we should 
know in making up the budget on which we 
have information. First, there would be last 
year’s budget set up beside last year’s expendi- 
tures, and the saving or over-expenditure if 
you have any; second, the proposed expendi- 
tures for the next year and set against that 
a total lump sum, of course, of your antici- 
pated revenue. 

We have heard a great deal about balancing 
the budget by our friend, Mr. Dawes, and our 
national government. In our case it is just 
a question of estimating the expenditures and 
anticipating the revenues and trying to strike 
and wind up with a balance between those two. 


Kinds of Budgets 


We find budgets that are divided generally 
into three kinds: what is known as the lump 
sum budget, the highly segregated budget, 
and the functional budget. I think we will 
find in our American cities a variation from 
one extreme to the other. I believe in making 
the budget most of us would actually come 
under a segregated plan, in that we have our 
departmental budget all pooled together, these 
department budgets being in detail, all pooled 
together to make your gross budget for the 
entire municipality. 

In making up a budget, of course, we know 
that a very important thing is: from where 
are the funds coming and how much are you 
going to be able to get? I find that some 
people, in making up the budget, find out how 
much tax money and miscellaneous revenue 
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they are going to be able to get and then make 
the budget to fit that. Of course, we all know 
that the proper thing for us to do is to make 
our budget as to the needs of the city plus 
the desirable improvements, and then hope that 
we will be able to work out some scheme of 
obtaining the necessary revenue to cover that 
budget. In my case, I often have to make up 
a budget first as an ideal proposition, what I 
think ought to be done, then strike off the 
anticipated revenues that we might reason- 
ably expect to get without making a tax rate 
higher than the property of the town and the 
citizens of the town will stand. We know that 
Jones pays the freight, and the citizen tax- 
payer pays the bill, and we have to keep him 
carefully in mind in making up our budgets. 


Trimming the Budget 


We all know that in making up the budget 
there is certain flexibility. There are things 
we would like to do, but at the same time we 
feel we might not be able to do them under 
the circumstances. Then we are forced to cut 
some of the items, not necessarily to cut the 
salaries or the departmental budgets, but to 
cut out certain minor improvements that we 
would like to make this year. We might have 
to cut that in half and do half of it this year 
and half next year. 

In making up the budget, I find it somewhat 
interesting to me often to find out exactly in 
detail what the other fellow does. I may not 
agree with him, but I believe in all our discus- 
sion here, even though there is individuality of 
managers, we all have pretty much the same 
kind of problems to handle. They vary and 
take different forms and different names, but, 
after all, the nature of the thing is such that 
they can be put under one general head as 
troubles. 

I have here a copy of last year’s budget. I 
have been working some here. It has not been 
all play. I came out to the convention a week 
ahead of time. My budget has to be adopted 
between now and the first of October. I have 
been working on that some since I have been 
here. I have to obtain first the expenditures 
for last year. This point always gives me 
some concern, and I would like to have some 
discussion on how you handle it. 

I can only get a statement of expenditures 
for eleven months. Of course, that gives a 
good idea of what our total expenditures for 
the year will be. The tax levy has to be made 
on or before October first, according to the 
charter. I have set up in that budget the 
information as far as the city commission is 
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concerned, with the expenditures for eleven 
months and an estimate of the expenditures 
for the other month. Set alongside of that is 
the budget for last year and the proposed 
budget for the ensuing year. 

Many cities make what they call an ap 
propriation ordinance which in our case js 
included in the tax levy ordinance. Accompany. 
ing that, I have a letter addressed to the com. 
mission setting out just a brief statement of 
the operation of various departments, calling 
their attention to the fact that the department 
has been able up to that date to save an 
amount under last year’s anticipated or pro- 
posed expenditures and with an estimate of 
how they would come out at the end of the 
twelve-month period. 


Budget Honesty 


I have practiced and somewhat patented in 
the two cities that I have served, the term 
“budget honesty.” During the charter refer- 
endum we had in Waco last January with ref- 
erence to going back to the aldermanic form 
of government, the honorable mayor, elected 
on the city manager ticket, originally, had, I 
am told, voted against the charter amendment 
adopting the city manager form. He publicly 
stated he thought the manager had padded the 
budget the year before, and that was the talk 
around town. It was not taken seriously by 
the thinking people or business people of the 
city. There was the phrase about the big boss 
and the padded budget. That was more or less 
of a campaign slogan for the opposition. They 
accused us of padding the budget. But the 
term I have used often is honesty in budget 
making. 

I have usually ended my letter to the com- 
mission by stating that extreme honesty has 
been exercised and used in making up the 
budget, not trying to pad the thing so as to 
make the record show that at the end of the 
year we had saved money. 

Next comes the ordinance making the tax 
levy. We make a division, for instance, in 
connection with the schools so that the money 
is handled through the tax collector. We had 
to make a levy therefor of sixty-five cents in 
last year’s budget for the public school. That 
is a maintenance provision. Then for the 
general operating departments, such as fire, 
police, and so forth we make a levy of 995 
on one hundred dollars valuation; for the 
public library two and three-quarters cents. 

A large park is operated by a board of trus- 
tees. The title of this park rests in the city. 
In the bequest it was stated that it must be 
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operated byva perpetual board of three trus- 
tees, and we make a levy of five and one-half 
cents for that. Then for the interest and sink- 
ing fund there is levied fifty-six and seven- 
tenths, making a total of $2.29 for all purposes, 
including schools. 

Following that, I present to the commission- 
ers a statement of anticipated receipts based 
on the valuation as established by the board 
of equalization, $58,000,000 in round numbers. 
Segregating that out, sixty-five cents is for 
the public schools, giving the amount and tak- 
ing each and setting up there the balance, then 
estimating the miscellaneous revenue which 
would come from miscellaneous sources such 
as occupation tax, license fees, fines, and so 
forth. In that case it amounted to $97,000 
making a total last year of $1,425,780, then 
setting over against that the proposed expendi- 
tures by departments, just the lump sums. 
Then following that the detailed budget for 
each department. This is presented to the 
commissioners. 

Conference With the Council 

By the way, this is one of the places, Dr. 
Hatton, that we have several different con- 
ferences with the commissioners before the 
budget is finally passed and approved by them. 
At the final meeting at which this is passed, 
there are usually very few changes made in 
the budget. This is only the recommendation 
of the manager. The commissioners take it 
and do as they please. There are usually very 
few changes made in the budget, because it 
is handled through various conferences. These 
conferences are usually held at the city hall in 
the regular council chamber and are open to 
the public. 

We find in making up the budget and the 
tax levy, that we certainly have to steer clear 
of any mysterious actions. We have to give 
notice as to what is being done. We often 
have committees come down and ask for mat- 
ters to be put into the budget. In the six 


years I have been city manager, I have never 
had a committee come down and ask that we 
cut out anything. They want the tax rate re- 
duced, but want to put more items into the 
budget. 

That brings me to the conclusion that I see 
in the operation of cities, so far as the book- 
keeping methods are concerned, we can copy 
almost exactly the methods used in commercial 
operations, but in the operation of the city 
we have to adopt a somewhat different method, 
because we are only collecting funds to spend 
and it is not right to collect more funds than 
we hope to expend judiciously and wisely. I 
think it is as wrong to collect too much as to 
collect too little. As for service, the govern- 
ment is in business to serve its citizens. (Ap- 
plause) 

Chairman Carran: There remains one paper 
by Mr. Richard Biehl, city manager of Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin. Mr. Biehl was unable to 
attend the convention, and Mr. Chapin has 
kindly consented to read his paper for him. 
But I am wondering if, because of the short 
length of time remaining, the convention would 
rather have the reading of that paper waived 
and have it inserted in our City Manager Ma- 
azine, as all the other papers will be. We 
would then devote the remainder of the time 
to discussion of the preceding papers or any 
subjects that you may have in mind. If the 
meeting would rather hear this paper on “Pur- 
chasing,” of course, it will be read. I would 
like to know how you feel about that. We have 
about fifteen minutes left, according to my 
watch. This paper would take most of that 
time. 

Mr. Edy: In view of the absence of the 
gentleman who prepared the paper, Mr. Biehl, 
I move that we waive the reading of the paper 
and that it appear in the magazine, and that 
we devote the remainder of our time to dis- 
cussion. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


PURCHASING 
By Richard Biehl, City Manager, Two Rivers, Wis. 


Mr. Biehl: Very few books have been writ- 
ten on Purchasing and a meager amount of 
literature is available on Purchasing. Pur- 
chasing has been a neglected science with 
many of its phases never being considered. 

Purchasing is a function which has often 
been neglected by officials of cities. The offi- 
cials occupied their time with other duties and 
the purchasing of supplies and materials 
passed with little or no consideration. 


The human element must be considered when 
purchasing. It is impossible for me to tell 
you just how to purchase or just what formula 
to follow to secure the best results. Since we 
are prone to rely on the advice of a salesman 
or on information given by him and working 
from a price list down, we should work on the 
basis of establishing facts from the cost of 
products to the proper purchase price which 
will permit a reasonable profit to the dealer. 
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I shall dwell only on the mechanical side of 
purchasing. The personal side must be sup- 
plied by the agent. 

Any city that has a well organized purchas- 
ing department, one that is familiar with the 
commodities, of transportation and has a 
knowledge of commodity markets and the val- 
ues of commodities will save the city many 
dollars each year. 

Since expenditures for ma- 
terials will constitute about one-third of a 
city’s expenditures, the purchasing agent has 


supplies and 
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direct relation to 
and other city officials. 
must live up to his 


a very the city manager 

The purchasing agent 
opportunities for good 
anticipate a city’s wants 
and purchase when markets are favorable. 
The department should save 
enough money to more than cover its operat- 


ing expense. 


service. He must 


purchasing 


Through his contacts with jobbers and pro- 
ducers, with his knowledge of market cwondi- 
will often find that 
he can procure material at nuch lower prices 


tions, the purchasing agent 


at one time from certain companies than he 
can at another time. The »urchasing agent 
should suggest to the various city departments 


substitution of materials which may be pur- 


chased at a much lower cost than those re. 
quired under the specifications. 


Agent Should Study the Market 
The purchasing agent shouid study his mar- 
kets and he should be able to judge market 
trends. He must have a developed buying 
sense, and he must be able to select the right 
article from a group of products when pre. 


sented by salesmen. The purchasing agent 
should understand the value of a well cvordi- 
nated organization. He should mix in a 


friendly way with other city officials so he 
can keep in touch with their daily needs. He 
should keep in close touch with their plans 
for new work so he will be able to purchase 
the necessary material and supplies before they 
are urgently needed. 

The purchasing agent should foilow up on 
the deliveries in accordance with the depart- 
ment’s requirements. He must see that con- 


tracts are fulfilled and deliveries are made 
as called for. 
The purchasing agent should have knowl- 


edge of the vendor’s plants and facilities to 
deliver their products if orders are placed with 
them. The more a purchasing agent knows 
about the material he wishes to purchase the 
better, because he is then able to discuss in- 
telligently as to sources of products and to de- 
termine a fair price. 

He should know something of the standards 
used for various classes of products, such as 
cement, brick, sewer pipe, water pipe and nu- 
other used by the city. He 
should keep himself informed of the products 


merous items 
which come in standard packages or sizes and 


purchase with these 


mind. 


classes and quantities 


amounts in 
Purchasing Standards 

He should be familiar with the work of the 
Bureau of Standards so he can have first hand 
information as to standards adopted. The De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Standards, 
has issued a directory of specifications which 
This direc- 
tory outlines a list of available specifications 


is a big help to purchasing agents. 


adopted by manufacturers, states, cities and 
the government. 
Requisition 

The purchase requisitions should originate in 
the various departments desiring goods. The 
requisition should be approved by the city man- 
ager before it reaches the purchasing de- 
partment. 

The requisitions should contain all data in 
order that the purchasing department car 1y 
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intelligently. The requisition should indicate 
the identity of the goods, by name or descrip- 
tion, quantity needed, maximum or minimum 
quantity and the date goods are needed. 

The purchasing agent should have a list of 
yendors with whom he does business. When- 
ever possible, he should receive at least three 
quotations on the commodity to be purchased 
even though he might be limited to a particu- 
lar vendor. 

The Purchase Order 


The purchase order must show the quantity 
needed, with proper specifications with a de- 
scription of the article so it will be easily un- 
derstood by the vendor. The terms of deliv- 
ery, payment and discounts should also be in- 
cluded. The purchasing agent should then do 
the follow-up work in connection with all or- 
ders. In Two Rivers, we make three copies of 
all purchase orders—one is sent to the depart- 
ment requesting the material, one is sent to 
the vendor, and the third is retained by the 
purchasing agent for follow-up purposes. 

The purchasing agent should be informed 
as to the receipt of material. In many indus- 
tries the receiving department functions un- 
der the supervision of the purchasing depart- 
ment. 

Approval of Invoices 

If the purchasing agent is satisfied that 
terms of the contract have been met, that 
goods have been received and billed correctly, 
he should approve the invoice for payment and 
pass it on to the auditor or accounting depart- 
ment. The purchasing agent should be held 
responsible for the correctness of the invoice. 


Policies of Purchasing Department 

In purchasing needed materials, we have 
formed a policy of purchasing certain sup- 
plies such as cement, cast iron pipe, sewer pipe, 
gasoline and oil, stone, during the month of 
December for spring delivery. We find that 
better prices are obtainable on these commodi- 
ties at that time. Lead pipe is purchased 
around February or March and coal is pur- 
chased either in June or July, depending on the 
market. 

Plans for improvements should be made well 
in advance to give the purchasing department 
plenty of time to purchase material. The pur- 
chasing department of a big city must have 
the full cooperation of every city department. 
In the smaller cities the city manager usually 
acts as the purchasing agent and he is able 
to outline his program and purchase material 
very advantageously. 


The extent to which the department heads 
in the city may interview salesmen should be 
determined. It is very necessary where spe- 
cific technical knowledge is required in the 
buying of particular articles. The purchasing 
agent should not buy a piece of fire apparatus 
until the chief has been consulted. He should 
not purchase equipment for the water or light 
plants until he has had information from the 
superintendent or master mechanic. The same 
policy should prevail in all departments. 

Relation to Other Departments 

The purchasing department is the service 
department and has a direct relation to every 
city department. The purchasing agent should 
be responsible to the city manager. His au- 
thority should be equal to that of one of the 
major officials. 

The purchasing department should maintain 
records of materials and supplies on hand, the 
maximum and minimum amounts to be car- 
ried in stock, together with the costs. 

Prices and Terms 

In determining the best price received, the 
agent must consider factors such as selling 
terms, cash discount and delivery terms. All 
bids should be compared with former prices 
from the same firm and with each other. A 
very low bid should call for considerable 
scrutiny, not only to determine the basis of the 
bid but to ascertain the standing of the firm 
and its ability to fill contracts. 

It is very important to secure an ample 
number of bids and to get quotations from at 
least two or more vendors. A certain manu- 
facturer may be specially equipped to do a cer- 
tain kind of work which will permit him to 
quote a much better price. 

A price file should be maintained in the 
purchasing department so quotations can be 
compared with it. When bids are received 
they should be filed or entered on suitable 
cards. They should be tabulated with care so 
that comparisons can easily be made. 

The Letter for Bids 

In writing for bids the letter should clearly 
state the delivery date, quantity with specifi- 
cations of the material desired and any other 
conditions which the purchaser might impose. 

The most useful and the most satisfactory 
price is a definite price per unit or lot. When 
the price is a unit price, the purchaser pays 
only for such units as he accepts under inspec- 
tion of the material. 

Forms for quotations are very desirable. 
They save much time in the office and simplify 
taking of prices when quotations are received. 
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Cash Discounts 

A very important feature in establishing the 
net price is the cash discount for prompt cash 
payments. These cash discounts if taken on 
each item will often pay the purchasing agent’s 
salary. City officials should avail themselves 
of the opportunity to discount every bill. Quo- 
tations should be taken f. o. b. your city. In 
many cases freight will be prepaid for the 
asking. 

Contracts 

The purchase contract should be in writing. 
This will avoid misunderstandings. A _ rec- 
ognized form of a contract is a purchase order 
contract covering the particular purchase and 
originating from the purchase requisition, and 
a blanket contract covering a large quantity of 
supplies or material for which no definite de- 
livery dates have been set. Every purchase 
order should give the following information: 
. Name of vendor. 
. A description of material. 
. The quantity desired. 
. Price to be paid including terms. 
. Delivery date. 
. Shipping directions. 

7. Any special identification marks 
packages. 


ans woh 


for 
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8. Any other special conditions. 

9. Signature of purchaser for the city. 

Copies of the purchase order should be sent 
to departments interested. 

Chairman Carran: Under the subject of 
municipal finance, the matters which have been 
spoken of this morning are very important, 
and I wish to suggest that the meeting is not 
necessarily confined to these two subjects. If 
you have any questions you wish to bring in 
regarding financial policies, of course, the 
meeting is open for them. When I say that, 
I have in mind such general matters of pol- 
icy as were discussed at our last meeting on 
this subject, such as the possibility of grad- 
ually reducing our municipal bonded indebt- 
edness and taking into our general operating 
funds such expenditures as city street im- 
provements, possibly, and fire apparatus and 
all items except unusual purchases, such as 
the construction of a bridge or a city hall or 
something that occurs perhaps once only in 
twenty years or thereabouts. I just offer that 
as a suggestion that there may be other mat- 
ters of general financial policy that you may 
wish to take up in addition to questioning the 
preceding speakers. The meeting is open for 
such purpose. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Mr. Edy: I will start by asking this ques- 
tion. How many of the cities have held a pub- 
lic hearing on the budget before its adoption 
by the council? (Several). Then I am won- 
dering how well attended these hearings are. 
We have a public hearing in Berkeley on the 
budget. The first one was very well attended, 
because it was quite generally understood 
throughout the city that it was impossible to 
make a budget without increasing the tax levy 
and the tax levy is limited by charter. A num- 
ber of people were present to see the im- 
possible accomplished. Following that first 
meeting, the largest number of people who 
came to hear the budget discussed was two. 
I think, however, we will continue the public 
hearings on the budget. 

Chairman Carran: 
the others had? 


What experiences have 


Experience With Public Hearings 
Fred H. Locke (Grand Rapids, Mich.): I 
have not had the same experience. For two 
years in succession we held public hearings 
which were fairly well attended. After hav- 
ing gone all over the matter very little change 
was made. As has been stated here, a num- 


ber of suggestions were offered. In fact, the 
budget, if it had been adopted as proposed 
by those attending, would have been increased 
at one time one hundred fifty thousand dol- 
lars, in items they proposed to add to the bud- 
get. It was not a case of deduction but a 
case of adding. The past few years in budget 
making we have had very little attention on 
the part of the public. The meetings are open 
for all who wish to attend. 

I want to commend the remarks of the pre- 
vious speaker regarding the honesty of budget 
making. You can pad your budget, boys, but 
eventually it will run you into trouble. 

The first two or three years I remember 
well that we spent two or three weeks (I did 
with my commission) going over every item, 
every paper of pins, in an expenditure of over 
two million dollars, and it took several weeks’ 
time. 

The last two years they settled the whole 
thing at two or three meetings. First of all, 
you have to establish confidence that you are 
making a budget that is absolutely fair, that 
you have not padded it, that your budget as 
presented to the commission is the budget that 
you really feel should be adopted. 
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Budget Form 

Our plan is a little different from that men- 
tioned by some of the speakers. That is, the 
form is a little different. We have only ten 
months in which to estimate our expenditures 
for the current year, and following that what 
is deemed necessary for the expenditures of the 
next year. Following that the loss or the in- 
crease or decrease and in the column the 
amount that is estimated by the manager, the 
manager’s figures. Then, following that, the 
figures that are adopted by the commission. 

Now that is a set up form, so we have the 
whole history for the past three years before 
us, and I think it is a mighty good form. 

I might say that our bookkeeping is all done 
by the comptroller. All the forms are pre- 
pared by him. The figures on the expenditures 
for the past few years have been and are 
his figures, and the expenditures proposed are 
the figures of the department head, or those 
of the division director. We have many ses- 
sions culling out the items we feel should be 
culled out, only putting in the essentials, be- 
fore the budget is formally presented to the 
commission. 


Cutting the Budget 


We don’t however, figure out how much reve- 
nue we are going to have and bring our bud- 
get up to it, although in the last year it was 
necessary to cut out $205,000 over what we 
thought was actually necessary. Certain 
things had to be eliminated as you have un- 
doubtedly found in your budget. You had to 
cut out certain things that should be done. 
Usually it comes out of the parks. It does 
inmy case. The park is the poor orphan. We 
always say, “Well, that park improvement is 
not really necessary. We can cut that out.” 
We have several hundred acres of unimproved 
park land, that we have not been able to spend 
any money on because we can do without it. 
I presume you have all had the same expe- 
rience. 

C. A. Parrish (Compton, Calif.): We adop- 
ted the manager form of government last year 
and up to that time we had no records of the 
city from which to compile a budget. So the 
duty fell upon the manager to construct a 
budget upon estimates that were wholly in- 
visible. We ran the budget through and had 
a hearing on it. One man appeared. He did 
not understand the estimate upon the budget 
and naturally his complaint was nil. This 
year we held a hearing and no one came. We 
find that preparing the budget is somewhat of 
a tedious task when we have no past records 


to compile it from. But we passed our es- 
timates, ran our budget through, and at the 
end of the year we had a deficit of $966. This 
year we feel confident we are going to have 
a surplus practically from revenues and not 
by tax. 

It has been a hard thing to inculcate in the 
council the proposition of getting the budget 
and putting it over from the fact that the 
men who have served on the board are all new 
men and are not conversant with business 
methods. I feel that we have obtained very 
satisfactory results, and the people. are gen- 
erally well satisfied with the tax rate. 


State Laws Governing Finance 


P. F. Hopkins, (Ames, Iowa): I would like 
to ask a question. How many of you are re- 
quired by your state laws to turn all your 
funds into one fund and appropriate back out 
of it, or does the law say you can levy so many 
mills, so many for sewer maintenance, so many 
for fire maintenance, and stick to that, or can 
you pool it all and reappropriate? 

Mr. Parrish: In California the state law 
enables some of the cities by charter they fix 
their own rate. 

Some have a dollar and some have a dollar 
and a quarter. It is not considered by the 
state they must not divide the dollar into the 
apportionment of each department in which the 
money is going to be spent. The dollar rate 
is the general purpese. For any levy other 
than the dollar for special purposes it can 
be added, but it has to be voted on. 

Chairman Carran: Are there any other 
questions ? 

E. R. Lingerfelt, (Elizabethton, Tenn.): The 
Tennessee general city managers charter that 
may be adopted by any city in Tennessee by 
a vote of the people provides that in the mat- 
ter of a budget the tax levy is made as a 
whole, and the funds appropriated to the dif- 
ferent departments and for the different pur- 
poses. I think that is particularly good, be- 
cause of the fact that all of the miscellaneous 
receipts and the general tax levy go together 


‘and are appropriated, and therefore cause less 


trouble in the accounts. I might add, while 
I am talking, that our charter provides that 
we must, in making out the budget show the 
actual expenditures for all of the different 
items for the past three years. That com- 
pels honesty in budget making. For instance, 
I set up in columns the expenditures for three 
different years, and then the estimate for this 
year follows. Any one without study can de- 
termine whether the request is for more or 
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less. If the budget asks for a considerable 
amount more, some explanation should cer- 
tainly be given why that additional amount is 
asked. 

I have made it a point to write a letter, 
which accompanies this budget, explaining in 
detail any additional requirements. If some 
department is asking for more money, then 
this is fully explained. 

Publishing the Budget 

Our charter also provides that a sufficient 
number of copies of this budget shall be pre- 
pared so that any citizen who is interested can 
call at the city hall and get a copy of the bud- 
get before its adoption. We do not have a 
hearing, but my experience has been the same 
as that already spoken of by Mr. Locke and the 
others, that people want more items placed 
in the budget. We never have had any re- 
quest that anything be taken out of the bud- 
get. I have observed this: That when peo- 
ple know what the money is going to be spent 
for and when they are actually asking for 
more expenditure than you are recommending, 
you get along so much better about your tax 
rate. If you go ahead and put a tax rate on 
and have no budget to reflect that against, 
you may expect arguments about the tax rate 
being too high. 

Chairman Carran: We 
four minutes longer. Are 
questions or suggestions. 

Mr. Carr, (Fort Worth): I might say that 
whether the city is permitted to levy one rate 
for all purposes depends entirely on the state 
law. In New York state, according to law, 
all that it is necessary to do is to figure how 
much money you need and fix the rate. It is 
then distributed for the purpose according to 
the municipal needs. In Iowa, the state law 
provides a maximum levy for all of the va- 
rious municipal purposes. 


have but three or 
there any other 


The Ohio County Budget Committee 
In Ohio, as some of those present very well 
know, the matter of taxation is in the hands 


of the county budget committee, consisting, 


as I recall, of the district attorney, the county’ 


The maximum 
is fixed by law. The schools have to be taken 
care of. The state levy is fixed. The city 
then has for all its purposes what there is 
left, one per cent being the rate for all pur- 
poses including city, schools and the state and 
county. There is always the question as to how 
little they can get along with. 

In Texas, the tax 
various city charters. 


judge, and the county auditor. 


levy is covered in the 
With us in Fort Worth, 
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the amount allowed to schools is one dollar. 
I might say, as a rule the maximum amount 
allowed to various independent taxing bodies, 
becomes the minimum levied. Our charter aj. 
lows nine mills for the parks. It allows three 
mills for the libraries. It allows two mills 
for recreation purposes. Then there is a tota] 
limit fixed on the rate for the city. In ad. 
dition to that limit, there probably can be 
added the sinking fund requirement for bonds, 
voted by the people, which carries with it the 
tax to take care of the sinking fund. Our 
city is the only one of the various taxing bodies 
whose maximum is not also its minimum rate. 

The matter of municipal finance to me is 
most interesting. I might say it is one of the 
most important if not the most important mat- 
ter which comes before the city manager. Ip 
connection with the question as to the value 
of attendance at public budget hearings, I re- 
call that, in the various cities where I have 
served, it has always been a matter of law 
that the public hearings be held. In the hear. 
ings which I turn over in my mind which have 
been held, I don’t recall one where there has 
been a single taxpayer present, either to pro- 
test against any items or to ask for additions, 
I think the public hearing is a most important 
provision. It becomes very convenient, a few 
days after the budget is adopted, when some 
citizen comes in and asks for an appropriation 
for a specific purpose, to tell him that he is 
a little late; he should have thought of it be- 
fore. It gives every citizen an opportunity 
to express his desire. 

Publicity for the Budget 

I might say during the past few days, when 
the papers have given information about the 
hearings in Fort Worth, there were a great 
many citizens present, not to ask that any 
items be omitted-from the budget but to ask 
that the budget be materially increased in 
order to provide for material increases in the 
salaries of departmental employes. It is, of 
course, desirable among the petitioners that 
this should be accomplished without any in- 
crease in the tax roll. I always find one goes 
with the other. The person requesting some 
particular addition also requests that the tax 
rate be not increased. 

I think information on the part of the pub- 
lic regarding the municipal finances is most 
important. Under the old regime in Fort 
Worth there were weekly statements made to 
the members of the commission which showed 
balances in funds, nothing else. We have con- 
tinued those statements semi-monthly, but we 
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have reduced the number of funds very mate- 
rially. We have balances now in connection 
with the general funds, the sinking funds, the 
waterwork funds, the park, recreation, and 
library funds. In addition to those funds, 
there is only the so-called distribution fund 
which is carried on our sheet. Under the gen- 
eral fund come those which I have listed. 

Last year we had an unusual occurrence. 
The date of the fiscal year had been moved 
ahead from July first to October first. Our ex- 
penses were running something like $100,000 
per month. We got busy collecting back taxes 
and came into the new fiscal year, about 
$100,000 short. I think we had an honest bud- 
get last year as nearly as could be arrived at. 
Our miscellaneous receipts during the current 
year were about $200,000 in excess of the mis- 
cellaneous receipts during the previous year, 
and we will come into the new fiscal year, Oc- 
tober 1, next, with a balance of something like 
$15,000, which displaces the deficit of $100,000 
of October 1, 1925. 

Uniform Budget and Accounts 

After I have worked out a budget plan which 
suits me, I adopt that plan without very many 
changes wherever I may go. It can be done 
and can meet the conditions of the state law. 
A number of years ago in New York state I 
ascertained the desires of the so-called federal 
bureau or commission on uniform municipal 
accounting, which was that accounts should be 
carried by purposes rather than by depart- 
ments. For instance, there was the general 
government which included the various munici- 
pal offices and their needs. Then there was the 
protection of life and property, which included 
the fire department, the police department, and 
the various inspection departments or bureaus. 
Highway included, not only the repair and the 
cleaning of streets but also lighting of streets 
and so on down the list. I have always since 
that time followed that general plan in con- 
nection with preparation of the budget. I 
would say that my budget as submitted to the 
council is just as much in detail as it is pos- 
sible to make it. 

Our charter requires that with the budget be 
submitted the actual expenditures for the past 
two years and estimated expenditures for the 
current year, the estimate being based on ex- 
penditures for the past ten months and antici- 
pated expenditures for two months, together 
with the anticipated need for the ensuing year. 
That gives the form as required. 

As I say, my budget is very much in detail. 
The appropriation ordinance, on the other 


hand, does not carry that same detail. The 
appropriation ordinance passed by the council 
provides a fixed amount for the various pur- 
poses, the city manager’s office, the auditor’s 
office, and so on down the line, which gives 
some flexibility in connection with expendi- 
tures. A detailed budget, as drafted, is set up 
on the auditor’s books, and each month there 
is a statement in detail, furnished to the vari- 
ous members of the council, showing exactly 
the expenditures based on the detailed budget 
as prepared. After a number of years of 
working out that budget, it seems to meet the 
needs of the cities I have served better than 
any other way. It gives clear and true in- 
formation at all times to any one who desires 
information regarding any particular expedi- 
ture. 


The Personal Equation in the Budget 


Of course, the personal equation has to be 
reckoned with; that which suits me might not 
exactly suit anybody else, but I think that de- 
tailed information is valuable to carry forward 
in the budget and in connection with monthly 
reports as to the financial condition of the 
city as made to the members of the city coun- 
cil. 

Dr. Hatton: I wonder if I would be impos- 
ing on the managers present by asking them 
if they will send to me at the city hall in 
Cleveland as complete a set as they are able 
to make up of their forms on which they make 
their estimates of the budget and by which 
they try to establish financial control. 

I was very much pleased with the first paper 
read as indicating a large city which has a 
very careful method of budget making. The 
difficulty I have had in Cleveland is in getting 
the information I need as a member of the 
council to enable me to act intelligently on the 
proposed appropriation. I won’t take the time 
to have the question answered, but I am won- 
dering how many managers. are including in 
their budget, as submitted, information which 
would indicate the reasons for proposed in- 
creases or decreases in the items as compared 
to previous years. I mean so that the mem- 
bers of the council can get the information 
without asking a question. Apparently the 
majority do so. That seems to me essential 
from the standpoint of the members of the 
council. We can ask the city manager certain 
definite questions, but that is a long drawn 
out process. 

... The meeting adjourned at ten twenty-five 


ADJOURNMENT 
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BUSINESS SESSION 
Thursday Morning, September 23, 1926 


The meeting convened at ten-thirty a. m., 
President Otis presiding. 

President Otis: The meeting will please 
come to order. The Secretary will call the 
roll and see whether we are all present and 
accounted for. 

. . Secretary Stutz called the roll 


Executive Committee Report 
President Otis: The first report is that of 
the Executive Committee. Mr. Stutz, as secre- 
tary, will give the report of the Executive 
Committee. 





CHARLES A. CARRAN 


President Otis: You have heard the report 
of the Executive Committee. It contains two 
recommendations; the acceptance of the report 
does not carry with it the acceptance of these 
recommendations, which will be acted on later 
under the head of new business and treated on 
their own merits. I do this because some of 
the members feel they must make a train. In 
general, the balance of the report, if there is 
no objection, will stand as accepted and will 
be filed. Is there any objection to your ac- 
ceptance of the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee? If not, it stands as accepted and will 
be filed accordingly. 


The Auditing Committee will now present 
its report. 

Mr. Kirk Dyer (Ardmore, Okla.): I wish 
to thank the ones who appointed the Auditing 
Committee for the very efficient help they 
placed on there to help me out. Mr. Carran 
is an expert accountant and an experienced 
city finance manager, and this report will 
largely bear his earmarks. 


Report of the Auditing Committee 
to the 1926 Convention 


Gentlemen of the Convention: 


Your Auditing Committee respectfully sub- 
mits the following report of its examination 
of the records of the Association for that part 
of the fiscal year beginning on November 1, 
1925 and ending August 31, 1926. 

After a necessarily brief and incomplete 
examination your committee believes that all 
receipts have been properly accounted for; 
that full value has been received for all money 
expended; that proper and adequate records 
have been made of all transactions; and that 
the employes of this Association are honestly, 
conscientiously, and efficiently conducting the 
work of the Association. 

However, in view of the rapid and con- 
tinued growth of this body, and the attendant 
large number of financial transactions that in- 
volve approximately an annual expenditure of 
$22,000; and the interests of the secretarial 
staff as well as the Association; it is recom- 
mended as good business practice that an an- 
nual audit be made of the records of the 
Association, by a certified public accountant 
who is in no way connected with the office of 
the Association. Further, that the first audit 
cover the fiscal year beginning November 1, 
1925. 

It is estimated that such an audit can be 
made for a maximum of $100, and that such 
a sum might possibly cover an audit extending 
back to the last outside audit ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1922. 

It is also recommended that the financial 
secretary who handles a small part of the cash 
and also makes and keeps all the records, be 
bonded to the extent of $1,000 and that the 
premium be paid by the Association. 

Signed: Kirk Dyer, Chairman, 
Chas. A. Carran, 
George Garrett. 
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President Otis: Gentlemen, you have heard 
the report of the Auditing Committee. What 
js your pleasure? The suggestion is that the 
recommendation relative to annual audit be 
referred to the Executive Committee with 
power to act so as to save time at this meet- 
ing. Is there any objection to that? Or is 
there any objection to the report as a whole? 

Mr. Elliott: Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
report be received and that the recommenda- 
tion relating to the employment of a certified 
public accountant be referred to the Executive 
Committee with power to act. 

... The motion was carried... . 

Report of Resolutions Committee 

President Otis: The next item of business 
is the report of the Resolutions Committee. 

Mr. H. C. Bottorff (Sacramento, Calif.): 
We have only three brief resolutions which we 
wish to present and with your permission I 
will read them. 

President Otis: Is it your wish that these 
resolutions be acted on separately? If there 
is no objection, we will read the entire three 
resolutions before acting on them. 

.... Mr. Bottorff read the resolutions. .... 

WHEREAS, the City of Colorado Springs 
has royally entertained the International City 
Managers’ Association in its Thirteenth An- 
nual Meeting, now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that we hereby express our 
sincere appreciation for the cordial hospitality 
extended by the members of the City Council, 
the Hotel Antlers, the press, and more especi- 
ally to our host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
M. Wilson, and the members of the Ladies’ 
Program Committee. 

WHEREAS, the various papers and ad- 
dresses delivered at this Thirteenth Annual 
Convention of the International City Managers’ 
Association have been of unusual merit: there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we convey our apprecia- 
tion to all those who have appeared upon the 
various programs and more especially to Dr. 
A. R. Hatton for his splendid address at the 
annual banquet and also to Dr. L. D. White 
for his paper delivered at our luncheon. 

WHEREAS, Some of the cities in the state 
of Florida are at present suffering a heavy 
loss in life and property as a result of the re- 
cent hurricane, it is hereby 

RESOLVED, That our Secretary be in- 
structed to write an official letter to each of 
our members affected, expressing our sym- 


pathy with him in the serious trouble he is 
experiencing and also that suitable letters be 
addressed to the mayors of Florida cities op- 
erating under systems other than ours. 


(Signed) H. C. Bottorff, Chairman, 
T. S. Scott, 
F. E. Danielson. 

Mr. Bottorff: I move that these resolutions 
be adopted. 

. . . The motion was seconded. ... 

Mr. Elliott: I would like to make a sug- 
gestion that a copy of that part of the resolu- 
tions which refers to the disaster in Florida 
accompany the letter the Secretary writes. 

President Otis: That is intended, I believe. 

... The motion was carried... . 

Nominating Committee Report 

President Otis: We now come to the report 
of the Nominating Committee. May I take 
this moment to read from our Constitution and 
By-Laws the provision relative to nominations 
and elections of our officers. 

. .. President Otis read the provision from 
the Constitution and By-Laws... . 

President Otis: In brief, there are two 
methods of placing in nomination the members 
of our Association for office. One is through 
the Nominating Committee which after due 
consideration or upon its own initiative makes 
its recommendations or upon the petition of 
fifteen must make the recommendations in 
that petition. That is the first method. The 
second is by nomination from the floor. I 
mention that because there is some misunder- 
standing as to the appointment made by the 
Chair relative to the Nominating Committee. 
We have no choice but to follow the Constitu- 
tion, which provides that the committee shall 
consist of the past presidents in attendance at 
the meeting. Here is the very reason that pro- 
vision is in our Constitution, which reason I 
will mention since many have not been here 
long enough to thoroughly understand the pro- 
visions of this document. It was felt at the 
time this provision was inserted in our Consti- 
tution and By-Laws that none of the past 
presidents would themselves be eligible for 
election. Therefore, nobody on the committee 
would be in the embarrassing position of being 
in his own way of the advancement he might 
consider due him. 

Secondly, it was felt that no one was in a 
better way to know the qualifications of the 
members and the needs of the Association 
better than those who had presided at least 
one year. It happens that we have certain 
very faithful past presidents who are nearly 
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always in attendance. I mention this because 
it is not entirely known to all, and it so hap- 
pens that the personnel of this committee has 
been frequently the same as it was the year 
before. No blame is attached to any one. It 
is only a matter of credit to those on the com- 
mittee that they have been faithful enough to 
keep on coming, and it is their good fortune 
that they have continued as managers through- 
out the year, but there is a check and safe- 
guard in case any of the members of the 
Association desire to place in nomination 
others than those the committee has offered. 


With that explanation we are now ready to 
proceed with the election. The first job will 
be the appointment of tellers so that they may 
be prepared to act on the recommendations 
and nominations following. The ballots have 
been prepared this year so as to shorten the 
work. There is a place for each of the officers. 
You will vote on one ballot for the whole mat- 
ter; in fact, the convention city is named on 
this ballot and it is suggested that we have 
the report of the two committees and any 
other nominations as to either time and place 
before we vote and then vote at the same time 
on the whole series of questions. It is the 
regular Australian ballot. The tellers will be 
as follows: Mr. Hiteshew, Mr. Cloud, and Mr. 
Hultquist. These three gentlemen will please 
provide themselves with ballots and await the 
outcome of the report. The nominating Com- 
mittee will now present its report. 

Mr. Elliott: I note, Mr. President, that you 
have named as one of the tellers one of the 
gentlemen who will be nominated as one of the 
officers. 


President Otis: The Chair was not aware 
of that. He will be glad to change. I will 
appoint Mr. Douglas in Mr. Hiteshew’s place. 

Mr. Elliott: The Nominating Committee 
reports for the consideration of this body for 
officers for the ensuing year the following: 


President: 


Mr. John N. Edy, Berkeley, Calif. 
Mr. Fred H. Locke, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


For Vice-President: 


Mr. O. A. Kratz, Astoria, Oregon. 
Mr. A. M. Wilson, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 


For Second Vice-President: 


Mr. John Hiteshew, Sewickley, Pa. 
Mr. T. S. Scott, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada. 


For Third Vice-President: 
Mr. E. E. McAdams, Waco, Texas. 
Mr. Henry A. Sherman, Sault Ste, 
Marie, Mich. 


President Otis: We are now ready for nom- 
inations from the floor on these several of. 
ficers. Are there any further nominations? 

Mr. Brower: I move the nominations be 
closed. 


... The motion was seconded... . 

President Otis: If there are any present 
who wish to present other names, you will 
naturally vote against this motion. 

. . . The motion was carried... . 


Report of Time and Place Committee 


President Otis: Nominations are declared 
closed. We will now hear from the Time and 
Place Committee, in order that we may vote 
upon the two questions on the one ballot. 

Mr. Locke: Mr. President and Members of 
the Association: Your committee to whom 
was assigned this rather arduous task of 
selecting from, I believe, sixteen different 
cities which presented their application or in- 
vitation for the next convention, were rather 
puzzled in determining which of these cities 
would be of the greatest value to the Associa- 
tion if we should designate them. So we have 
based our decision and our report upon three 
things: 

First, which city would contribute the most 
to the interest of our Association. That is 
fundamental. Second, what city needs the 
Association’s presence that it might receive 
some benefit? Third, what city can furnish or 
would help to furnish a program for our next 
convention, which would be of live, vital in- 
terest to the entire Association? Now those 
are the three things on which we base our 
decision. 

I want to say that we gave serious con- 
sideration to a city in the Middle West, Mil- 
waukee, although that is not a convention city, 
because of the fact that the city manager 
movement in Wisconsin really needs a stim- 
ulant. We carefully considered that matter, 
but we felt that perhaps this year was not 
the proper time to go there. 

We considered the invitation from Niagara 
Falls, which was presented very nicely. 
Sacramento, California, was given very careful 
consideration. I guess you have all heard 
about Sacramento. I think perhaps their pre- 
sentation was a little stronger than any we 
have received. 
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Dubuque, Iowa, also received consideration. 
For seven consecutive years they have been 
presenting their application for this conven- 
tion. So you can readily appreciate the 
dilemma we were in. However, we have de- 
cided upon the presentation of two cities, that 
you might have the opportunity of deciding 
for yourselves. One is the city from the Mid- 
dle West, because it was argued that the Mid- 
dle West would offer a greater opportunity 
for people to attend. The other was the coast 
city, which has a great number of managers 
in the state of California and the West. We 
thought we would leave it up to you gentle- 
men to decide which it would be, Dubuque, 
lowa, or Sacramento, California. 

President Otis: You have received the re- 
port of the Time and Place Committee. The 
two cities to be voted on are Sacramento and 
Dubuque. Before we cast the ballot, may I 
ask that the names of the sixteen cities which 
presented invitations be read so that they 
may be recorded as a matter of courtesy and 
made known as a matter of information. 

Mr. Locke: I have turned all the material 
back to the Secretary’s desk. 

Secretary Stutz: I have tabulated them and 
placed them on file. I believe the cities are: 
Asheville, North Carolina; Atlantic City, New 
Jersey; Bluefield, West Virginia; Cape May, 
New Jersey; Chicago, [llinois; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Michigan; 
French Lick Springs, Indiana; Havana, Cuba; 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Kansas City, Missouri; 
Louisville, Kentucky; Los Angeles, California; 
Memphis, Tennessee; Montreal, Canada; New 
York City, N. Y.; Norfolk, Virginia; Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Niagara Falls, Ontario; Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Rochester, New York; Sacramento, 
California; San Francisco, California; Toronto, 
Canada; Washington, D. C.; West Baden 
Springs, Indiana; Roanoke, Virginia, and 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

President Otis: We had a series of tele- 
grams and letters from California, asking that 
Sacramento be made the city. Are there any 
nominations from the floor as to place? The 
committee has not recommended as to time. 
Has the committee any further recommenda- 
tions as to time? 

Mr. Locke: We figured about the middle of 
September, as nearly the middle of September 
as possible. Also another factor entered into 
our discussion of that. Sometimes the weather 
is different in one city than in another from 
year to year. 


President Otis: It is suggested that we have 
an oral vote on time following the adoption 
of the place. If there is no objection, we will 
follow that procedure, leaving the selection of 
the time to be decided after the place is de- 
cided. Are there any further nominations as 
to place? 

Mr. Elliott: 
closed. 

. .. The motion was seconded by Mr. Sher- 
man and carried... . 

President Otis: Is there any question about 
the ballot? May I call to your attention that 
in mimeographing we failed to put on a line 
for the third vice-president. Don’t forget to 
vote for the third vice-president by drawing 
a line and writing his name in. 

The ballots are closed and the tellers will 
proceed to count the ballots. 

We will take up items of business that are 
left over as new business and such other mat- 
ters as we have time for, the badge and em- 
blem proposition, for instance. Have you all 
seen the design passed around? The Secre- 
tary will explain more fully the intent and 
purpose. 

Secretary Stutz: The only change in the 
badge we have here on our convention badge 
is the location of the mural crown, which is 
indicative of local government and the police 
power. You will find it used in most all the 
cities of Europe and some of the cities of 
the United States. That crown is to be placed 
across the globe instead of having it on top, 
permitting us to have a round emblem which 
can be worn on the coat lapel or on the shirt 
and vest. It will be about the same weight as 
the United States war service button. It will 
not appear clumsy, but will be heavy enough 
so you can get good die work on it. The but- 
ton will be fourteen carat solid gold. 

The idea of the badge was to have something 
that would have the emblem of the Association 
on it, with the words “City” at the top and 
“Manager” at the bottom, which would be 
large enough so you could wear it on your 
vest or shirt as a recognition badge. It will 
not be as large as a policeman’s badge, but 
possibly about the size of the pendant on your 
convention badge. There has been a demand 
by various members for this kind of badge. 

President Otis: Have you all seen the de- 
signs? If not, they will be passed around as 
quickly as possible. 

Secretary Stutz: The Executive Committee 
favors the round badge rather than the one 
that is in the shape of the shield. The one in 
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the shape of the shield looks so much like 
the policeman’s badge or fireman’s badge or a 
dog tax. By the way, these pendants on your 
badge will make nice watch fobs. You can 
take them to a jeweler and have them plated. 
The die work is as good as you can, get any- 
where. 

President Otis: Are you ready for action on 
the adoption of these designs? Do I hear a 
motion? 

Mr. H. F. Scoville (Monrovia, California): I 
move the adoption of the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee. 

. . . The motion was seconded by Mr. Par- 
rish and carrried ... 

President Otis: The recommendation has 
been made that our official organ be renamed, 
rechristened, “Public Management” with the 
subject head, “devoted to the conduct of local 
government.” The purpose has been stated 
briefly by the Secretary. I will repeat the 
argument. The City Manager Magazine seems 
fine for our own particular group, but our 
magazine is too good to have its light hidden 
under the personnel of our immediate mem- 
bership. In other words, the material con- 
tained in there might well be broadcast, and if 
we can get a general term it may serve the 
purpose better. It will permit the county man- 
agers to come under our banner, councilmen 
and others to line up without feeling that they 
are enforcing our particular movement. It 
appears to the Executive Committee, after 
careful consideration, that it is entirely worthy 
of the recommendation. I might say that the 
Executive Committee meeting was called on 
the twenty-second and adjourned on the twen- 
ty-third, and we gave this careful considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Brower: I move the adoption of the 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, 
recommending the change of the name of our 
magazine from City Manager Magazine to 
Public Management. 

... The motion was seconded and carried .. . 

President Otis: Are there other matters of 
business to come before the meeting at this 
time? 

Mr. McAdams (Waco, Texas): I don’t know 
whether it would be a matter of business at 
this time, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, but 
we fellows from Texas want to throw out an 
invitation for this convention in some city in 
Texas for 1928. 

Congress of Administrative Officials 


President Otis: It has been suggested that 
we invite Dr. White to take the floor and ex- 
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plain to the organization something he has jp 
mind. 

Dr. White: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 
In 1910 there was held in Brussels, Belgium, 
an international congress of administrative of. 
ficials, and the title of that is in French, ] 
don’t know that I can give it or whether yoy 
would understand my version of it if I should 
give it. It is merely an international congress 
of administrative officials. It was to have met 
for the second time in 1914, but the war pre. 
vented its meeting, and it was not until 1923 
that it held its second meeting, also in Brus. 
sels. I happened to be there at the time and 
attended the meeting and found it to be of 
great interest, not only to me but what | 
thought would be of great interest to men do- 
ing administrative work in this country also, 
Now the third meeting of this congress is to be 
held in Paris, probably in June of next year, 
The men who attend this congress or confer- 
ence come from all parts of the world. We not 
only have English, French, German, Belgian, 
Dutch, Italian, and Scandinavian public offi- 
cials, but representatives from Japan and 
China, and representatives from practically 
every civilized part of the globe, men occupying 
in their countries positions similar to those you 
occupy in your cities. 

I thought it would be entirely appropro- 
priate for me to call your attention to this in- 
ternational congress and to suggest, at least 
for your consideration, that you send an official 
delegate or delegation to the June meeting 
next year. I hope also that some of you may 
find it possible to combine your desire to take 
a trip to Europe with this meeting. At the 
present time, I am acting as chairman of the 
American delegation, and on behalf of the 
group that is already forming I desire to ex- 
tend to the convention members a cordial in- 
vitation to attend what I think you will find an 
extremely interesting and useful meeting. 

I might add that while the proceedings are 
in French they are translated in English, or, 
if you prefer, in German. 

For the Good of the Order 


Mr. Edy: For the good of the order, I would 
like to present for enlightenment of the or- 
ganization an efficiency method adopted by one 
of our progressive city managers in Califor- 
nia dealing with the conduct of the city pound. 
The city is not so large that the city manager 
must give a great deal of attention to what 
might be considered in other cities the details 
difficult to exercise a check on the poundmas- 
of the organization. He has found it quite 
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ter. The poundmaster is allowed a dollar for 
each dog which is destroyed. After casting 
about for a proper, businesslike, and efficient 
method of checking up on the poundmaster’s 
pill at the end of the month he has finally 
pit upon the plan of requiring the poundmas- 
ter to submit a piece of tail for each dog, 
for each item on the bill totalling one dollar. 


President Otis: I have received one sug- 
gestion I submit for your consideration, since 
the ladies are here to help you decide. In view 
of the rather delightful occasion last night 
which followed our banquet when the young 
members of our profession kicked up their 
heels and had a good time, and in view of 
circle dances that took place after I was called 
away, it was suggested that we make it a fea- 
ture of our program next year, that we have 
a general dinner and get together and dance 
afterwards, featuring the circle dance so that 
the young and old may get acquainted. It 
makes it so much more delightful for the 
bachelor members of our organization. I pass 
it on for the proposed program committee for 
next year. 


Secretary Stutz: I don’t know whether this 
is the time for the Secretary to speak. I sup- 
pose I am out of order. I am most of the 
time. If we are going to devote that time to 
a dinner dance, I personally think it would 
be a dandy idea. It appeals to me, and I am 
sure it will appeal to Mrs. Stutz. I think 
probably it would be well to consider Mr. A. 
M. Wilson’s suggestion, which he has not 
made on the floor, but which he has discussed 
from time to time with me, that we have four 
days and not try to drive so hard during that 
time, as we do with three days. We spent a 
lot of money coming here. I should have fig- 
ured out here, knowing the salaries of each 
individual, and told you how much it would 
cost to come here, and how much per hour it 
cost to operate this convention. Now when 
we come here we ought to do this job right 
before we go home. And we ought not to 
work eight hours a day at this work. The 
Europeans do not. They have a session of 
two or three hours a day, and they think they 
have had a big convention day. Here we try 
to work from six to eight. I think it might be 
well if we didn’t work quite so hard and had 
a little more time to stand around and dis- 
cuss individual problems. Therefore, I would 
Suggest that we have four days and that we 
adjourn at noon on the fourth day. I also 
want to recommend that there be a program 
committee which will be active. It is very diffi- 


cult for the secretary, while he knows all of 
the members fairly well, to make up a pro- 
gram, and he should not be required to as- 
sume full responsibility. The programs are 
inclined to run a bit sidewise if he is going 
to do it all. 

Therefore, I suggest that next year the Exe- 
cutive Committee be active to the extent of 
taking a hand in the formation of the pro- 
gram. 

President Otis: Passing the buck. Ruled 
out of order. (Laughter). 


Mr. Hopkins: In connection with Mr. Stutz’s 
reference to the program, I have found in this 
convention probably more than in any other 
convention I have attended, men whose names 
were found on the program to give papers, but 
who were not here. Undoubtedly they were de- 
tained and it was unavoidable, and probably 
they intended to be here. However, I believe 
it is the duty of the manager, if he is asked 
to be on the program and accepts the respoa- 
sibility of preparing a paper, to be here, un- 
less he dies in the meantime. To accept a place 
on the program without being pretty sure 
you are going to be here, I think is not fair 
to the convention. 


Secretary Stutz: I think perhaps I should 
give some explanation. I help to formulate the 
program for three municipal conventions a 
year and it has been my experience that if 
you start in and ask the men to be on the 
program three months before the convention 
you will get more acceptances than you do if 
you ask them six weeks or thirty days ahead. 
Why? Because they anticipate they can be 
there, but when the time comes they write you 
they can’t come. If you write them six weeks 
or thirty days before the convention, they know 
whether they.can come, unless some emer- 
gency like this Florida storm arises or a law- 
suit comes on like the one which detained Mr. 
Spence. That is the reason I adopted the 
policy of formulating the program from six 
weeks to thirty days before the convention, 
in order that when I write a man I may get 
his definite answer. 

Mr. Edy explained that Mr. Vollmer was 
going down to Cuba, and might have other 
matters to care for at the time of this con- 
vention. He made an effort to get some one 
else and couldn’t substitute. 

I made three attempts to fill in the place 
to be occupied by Mr. Bartholomew and could 
not do so. Mr. Bartholomew has been want- 
ing a place on our program and does yet, but 
circumstances prevented his coming. 
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I feel that Mr. Hopkins has made a good 
suggestion, that the men ought to consider 
more seriously the work of the Association. 
I think you should stop to think that the As- 
sociation is helping to promote your profes- 
sion and that you have chosen this as a life 
work. Whatever promotes the profession 
should be of especial interest to you, not only 
from a professional standpoint but from the 
dollar and cent standpoint and whatever you 
can do to promote your Association and the 
profession is going to be valuable to you in 
a number of ways. 


Developing Technique of City Management 

I made that complaint in my annual re- 
port and want to make it here. I don’t be- 
lieve the men have stopped to think about 
the responsibility of taking a part in the de- 
velopment of our Association, and especially 
in coming to these conventions for the pur- 
pose of developing the technique of city man- 
agement. If you will reflect, I am sure you 
will find many occasions where you have read 
in the magazine or heard on the convention 
floor things that have proved very valuable 
when a certain situation arose in your city. 
Now, then, the more men who come to this 
convention the more ideas are brought in here, 
and the more chances you have of getting just 
the thing you are going to need in a short time 
in handling the problems of your city; in other 
words the development of the technique of city 
management. 


President Otis: While Mr. Stutz is outside 
consulting with the tellers, I wish to say that 
he has done a fine piece of work. No one 
failing to go through the office appreciates 
what a job the Secretary has in trying to keep 
things going and also what a job it is to 
carry out the plans for a convention like this. 


Mr. Edy: Mr. President, you have almost 
taken out of my mouth the suggestion I want 
to make. Mr. Stutz is not present and per- 
haps now is the time to make it. I, personally, 
am very appreciative of the work of the Sec- 
retary and his staff during the past year and 
during the years that I have been in city 
management. I know enough about organi- 
zation; we all do, to know this whole thing 
would fall flat if it were not for the interest 
and enthusiasm of the Secretary and his staff. 
I would like to offer a motion that this con- 
vention express its appreciation of the work 
of Mr. Stutz and his staff. 


. . » The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously ... 
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Mayors and Councilmen Attend Conventions 


Mr. Seng: I think it has been a pleasure 
to all of us here that some of our mayors and 
councilmen have been present at this meeting, 
We have all enjoyed Mr. Rhein of Alliance, 
Nebraska, and Dr. Hatton, of Cleveland, ] 
think we ought to try to make a special effort 
to induce more of our councilmen and mayors 
and other city officials to attend our annual 
conventions. 

President Otis: I make this suggestion this 
year perhaps a little too late. I will make it 
for the consideration of the president and ex. 
ecutive committee next year, that we see that 
our president, or preferably that it go through 
the secretary’s office—anyhow that a letter 
be sent to every city that has a city manager, 
addressing that letter to the mayor and the 
council, inviting the mayor and the council to 
accompany the city manager to the annual 
meeting, setting forth the advantages and 
urging by all means that the manager be re- 
quired to attend and that such department 
heads as can be spared be allowed to accom- 
pany the manager. I believe that would have 
a very wholesome effect upon the council and 
a very helpful effect upon the managers, | 
know and you know that sometimes it is em- 
barrassing to call the attention of our several 
councilmen to the desirability of footing the 
bills for our attendance at the meetings. My 
charter prohibits my leaving the city without 
special authorization of the city council so 
each year I have to suggest that I be given a 
leave of absence and delegated to attend the 
meeting at the expense of the city. (With my 
modesty, it is very embarrassing). 

Is there any objection to our secretary send- 
ing out such information, carefully worded, to 
our councilmen and mayors? If that meets 
with your approval, I pass it on to the incom- 
ing president. 

The Secretary will read the report as pre- 
sented by the tellers. 

Secretary Stutz: 
20, Mr. Locke, 28. 

For First Vice-President, Mr. Kratz, 16; Mr. 
Wilson, 32. 

For Second Vice-President, 
Mr. Hiteshew, 22. 

For Third Vice-President, Mr. McAdams, 26; 
Mr. Sherman, 20. 


For convention city, Dubuque, 25; Sacra- 
mento, 14. 


For president, Mr. Edy, 


Mr. Scott, 24; 


President Otis: Gentlemen, you have the 
sad and glorious news, depending upon how 
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you vote’. The Chair will declare the follow- 
ing to be the result of our election. 

Mr. Locke has been elected as our next presi- 
dent. Mr. Wilson has been elected as our 
First Vice-President. Mr. Scott has been 
elected as our Second Vice-President. Mr. Mc- 
Adams has been elected as our Third Vice- 
President. 

The next convention will be held at Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Before introducing these gentlemen and 
placing them in office, may we take a vote as 
to the time of the convention? Does the man- 
ager of Dubuque, who is present, have any 
recommendation as to the time of the con- 
yention? Is there any reason, Mr. Douglas, 
as to why one time is better than another? 


Mr. Douglas (Dubuque, Iowa): I would sug- 
gest as late in September as possible, the lat- 
ter part of September, or the first of October. 

President Otis: Any motion on the subject? 

Mr. McAdams: I move that the matter of 
time be left to the Executive Committee. 

_.. The motion was seconded and carried .. . 

Mr. Scoville: I suggest to the committee 
that the question of rates from California is 
an important element to those delegates from 
the West, as far as the time is concerned, be- 
cause by the middle of September the rates 
are practically over. We have to pay more 
money to get here. 

President Otis: The Executive Committee 
will bear this in mind and keep in touch with 
the rate situation. 

I will ask Mr. McAdams to stand. Gentle- 
men, this is our new Third Vice-President. 

Will Mr. Scott, of Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
stand. Gentlemen, this is our new Second 
Vice-President. 

Will our friend, Mr. A. M. Wilson, of Colo- 
rado Springs rise. This is our new First 
Vice-President. 

I will ask Mr. Edy if he will escort to the 
Chair our new President, Mr. Locke. 

... Mr. Edy escorted Mr. Locke to the chair. 

Mr. Edy: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the Convention: It is my real pleasure 
to be the first to congratulate the new presi- 
dent and to assure him of the heartiest sup- 
port and warmest cooperation throughout his 
administration 

President Otis: Fellows, nothing I could do 
would give me more pleasure than to welcome 
to this chair our new President, Mr. Locke. 
I hand him the gavel with sincere regret that 
it is no longer my pleasure to wield it. You 
have seen me wield it with pleasure and force. 


I know Fred Locke will wield it in justice, with 
discretion, and with the pleasure I have had. 
The new president is now in office. 


President’s Inaugural Address 

President-Elect Locke: This is so sudden. 
Gentlemen, in all sincerity, I have wielded the 
gavel of authority on many occasions, but I 
don’t think I have ever done so with my knees 
trembling as they are now doing. I realize 
the great responsibility of being president of 
this great organization. I realize that to put 
things across as they should be put across 
he must have his organization in working or- 
der. He must devote a great deal of time and 
attention to it. He must see that the pro- 
grams are of such nature that it will be an 
incentive to the members attending to come 
again. 

As has amply been stated, the more mem- 
bers we can get at these conventions the 
greater benefit it will be to each of us, be- 
cause we have more personal contacts and 
more contacts of experience. 

To wield this gavel as president of this great 
organization is certainly a great pleasure to 
me, although it is not the culmination of an 
ambition on my part. I have been a member 
of the Association for a number of years. I 
have labored and done my work as I see fit, 
and I hope I have been fairly successful. I 
was in hopes that Brother Edy would have had 
the pleasure of wielding this gavel, and I hope 
he may at some future time. 

But let that be as it may, our great purpose 
will be to drive forward, to carry on the work 
that has been started and to carry it up as 
nearly as possible to a state of perfection. 

I want to thank very sincerely all those 
present for the confidence you have placed in 
me in promoting me to this important posi- 
tion. I will endeavor to fill it to the best of 
my ability. Is there anything else to come be- 
fore this convention before we close? Have 
you, Mr. Secretary, anything of importance to 
bring before this convention. 

. . . Secretary Stutz made some general an- 
nouncements . 

President-Elect Locke: I just want to say 
this to you. At our convention next year, let’s 
all come there with the spirit of being on time. 
There is nothing so draggy at a convention as 
to have the meeting start fifteen, twenty, or 
thirty minutes behind time. It is going to 
be our purpose next year that when the time 
comes the gavel is going to fall and we are 
going to start whether you are here or not. 
Now you see what kind of a president you 
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are going to have. I am not in a comparative 
way reflecting on any president preceding me, 
but you see what a rough-shod fellow he is 
going to be. Things are going to go on time 
as nearly as we can have them do so. 

The good secretary will endeavor to have ev- 
erything right on tap and it is up to you to 
get on the job when it is nine o’clock. Let 


this year be a progressive year, a greater year 
for our International Association than we haye 
ever had in the past. 
...A motion was regularly made, seconded, 
and carried that the meeting adjourn. , , 
... The meeting adjourned at twelve o'clock 
moon... 


ADJOURNMENT 


THURSDAY NOON LUNCHEON 
September 23, 1926 


The meeting convened at one-thirty p. m. 
following the luncheon. President-Elect Locke 
presided. 

President-Elect Locke: I am going to call 
on Mrs. Otis, wife of our good President Otis, 
to give us a little address at this time. 

Mrs. Otis: This is a grand chance to talk, 
because my husband is not here. He ran 
away to a Rotary meeting. 

We ladies feel that we have had such a 
grand time and have been so royally received 
and entertained, have been the recipients of 
so many courtesies and drives and dinners and 
dances and flowers that we want to take this 
opportunity of thanking the Colorado Springs 
ladies for giving us such a good time. We 
have been talking about it among ourselves. 
We think you are wonderful. Mrs. Wilson has 
been such a splendid hostess. Let’s tell her 
so by rising. 

The ladies of the Association wish to present 
this small token of their appreciation to Mrs. 
Wilson for all she has done for us, all these 
courtesies. We present this with our appreci- 
ation and gratitude. 

Mrs. A. M. Wilson (Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado): I can’t tell you how much I appreciate 
this, but I feel I have not done anything at all. 
I have been looking forward to this with 
pleasure for a whole year and I think during 
this convention I have had a better time than 
any of you. I am only sorry you are not go- 
ing to stay longer, because I have not done 
half as much as I would like to do. For those 
of you who will stay I will prove it to you. 
I certainly thank you for this beautiful 
thought. 

President-Elect Locke: Now, gentlemen, 
don’t you think I have started in pretty well. 
We have not heard from Mrs. Osborn. Mrs. 
Osborn is quite an extemporaneous speaker. 
Mrs. Osborn, have you anything to say? 

Mrs. Osborn: Not a word. I am well nigh 
worn out, but thank you very much for the 
honor. I had my opportunity one evening a 


while ago and said so much I have regretted 
it ever since, so if you will please excuse me 
I will say no more. 

President-Elect Locke: It. looks as though 
I will have to call for volunteers among the 
ladies. Is Mrs. Carr present? 

Mrs. Carr (Fort Worth): I am present, but 
I didn’t know I was going to talk. Usually 
when I say that it is a lie. I don’t believe 
I have anything in the world to say. I have 
had a very good time. I have enjoyed Colo- 
rado Springs so much and have enjoyed the 
people. We all enjoyed Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
and their lovely place. 

I feel this way about the Association. 
Every meeting I attend is the best one yet, 
and I have attended all but one of the meetings 
of the International City Managers Associa- 
tion. 

I am glad to be here, glad to see you all 
and hope I will be able to be here next year. 

President-Elect Locke: I think Mrs. Carr 
has expressed the spirit of most of us. We 
hope to be able to be at the next convention. 
Mrs. Rich, are you present? We would like 
to hear from you. 

Mrs. Rich: I am afraid it just can’t be done. 

President-Elect Locke: Mr. Rich, I would 
like to have you verify whether it can be done. 

Mr. Rich: That is not exactly so. 

. . . President-Elect Locke made some gen- 
eral announcements... . 

Mrs. Wilson: I could never wait to open 
my packages, even my Christmas packages. 
I have always had to open them on receiving 
them. So I am going to open this package 
here. (Mrs. Wilson displayed her gift). I 
thank you all. 

President-Elect Locke: We all meet in 
Dubuque next year. 

Mrs. Carr: I know the people of Dubuque 
will be looking for you with open arms. They 
want to greet you there. 

... The meeting adjourned at two p. m.... 

ADJOURNMENT 
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Official Directory of City Manager Cities a 
g nd Their Managers 
Corrected to March 10, 1927 
In the column headed “plan” the letter “C”’ indicates that the position of manager has been created by 
adoption of a charter, a charter amendment, (in most cases after a vote of the citizens) or by optional state law 
endorsed by popular vote; the letter “O”’ indicates that the position of manager has been created by local op. 
dinance or resolution of the local governing body. The column headed “‘No.” indicates the number of managers 
which have served in each city. The column headed “Cities” following the names of the managers, indicates the 
number of cities in which each manager has served. All populations are taken from the 1920 census except Florida 
where the 1926 state census has been used. Additions and corrections to this directory will be welcomed by the 
Association. Managers whose names appear in italics are active members of The International City Managers 
Association: those whose names appear in parentheses are associate members. 
City 1920 In No.of Name of Manager Cities 
Pop. Plan Effect mgrs. Served Appt. Salary 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix 29,053 ( Apr. °14 7 Henry Rieger ] Nov. 25 $10,000 
Prescott 5,010 O Feb. '21 1 
CALIFORNIA 
Alameda 28,806 Cc May °17 2 Clifton E. Hickok l Jul. ’21 6,000 
Alhambra 9,096 ¢ Jan. 16 5 M. H. Irvine 1 Jan. °25 6,000 
Anaheim ; 5,526 O Oct. °19 2 J. W. Price 1 Jun. "24 4.200 
Avalon 586 oO Sept. °19 1 A. B. Waddingham ] Sept. “19 4.8007 
Bakersfield 18,638 Cc Feb. °15 6 James A. Ogden 1 Jun. ’23 5,000 
Berkeley... 56,036 4 Jul. '23 l John N. Edy l Jul. °23 10,000 
Chico 9,339 Cc Apr. °23 1 Ira R. Morrison l May 23 4,500 
Compton 1,478 t Jul. °25 1 C. A. Parrish 1 Aug. °25 4,500 
Coronado 3,289 O Jan. ’20 3 (T. H. Messer) I Jul. °26 3,600 
Fillmore 1,597 Oo Oct. °18 1 C. Arrasmith 1 Oct. °18 2.400 
| es 13,537 oO May.’14 4 (J. W. Charleville) 1 Apr. '26 6,600 
Cc Jul. ’21 
Long Beach 55,593 C Jul. ’21 3 Chas. S. Henderson ] Jan. '26 7,500 
Monrovia... 5,480 oO Oct. °23 1 
Monterey 5,479 Cc May °25 l R. M. Dorton 2 Jun. °25 6,000 
; Pasadena 45,354 Cc May ’21 2 R. V. Orbison 2 Aug. ’25 7,500 
; Pittsburg.. 4,715 O Aug. °19 2 Roy A. Watkins l Jun. °25 4,320 
} Porterville 4,097 Cc Apr. '27 
i Richmond 16,843 O Jul. °20 1 J. A. MeVittie l Jul. °20 5,100 
; Sacramento 65,908 Cc Jul. *21 2 I]. C. Bottorff 1 Jan. °23 15,000 
: San Diego 74,683 Cc May °15 3 I’. A. Rhodes 1 Jun. '20 7,500 
San Jose 39,642 Cc Jul. "16 3 C. B. Goodwin l Oct. °20 6,000 
San Mateo.. 13,696 Cc Jan. '23 2 O. F. Weissgerber l Dec. '24 5,000 | 
San Rafael 5,512 O Jul. 15 2 H. K. Brainerd 1 Jul. °21 3,600 
: Santa Rosa 8,758 Cc Jan. 23 2 C. O. Dunbar l May ‘26 3,600 
: South Pasadena 7,652 O Mar. 20 2 A. E. Stockturger l Sept. °25 4,800 
; Stockton 40,296 Cc Jul. ’23 1 C. E. Ashburner 4 Sept. 23 20,000 
; Tulare 3,539 Cc May 23 2 W. J. Andrews) l May ‘24 
: Visalia. 5,753 > May ’23 1 B. J. Pardee 1 Jun. °23 5,000 
: Yreka... 1277 O 24 801 E. W. Nolan 1 Mar. 25 
i COLORADO 
: Boulder 11,006 Cc Jan. 18 3 Frank Moorehead (Act’g 
j Colorado Springs 30,105 C Apr. ‘21 1 A. M. Wilson 1 Jun. ‘21 6,000 
‘ Durango 4,116 i Mar. °15 3 (Edward Oviatt) 1 Dec. °25 2,500 
Grand Junction 8,665 c Jan. 22 2 T. E. Thompson ] May ‘25 +500 
Montrose 3,581 Cc Feb. "14 6 H. C. Gilmore ] Feb. °24 3,000 
CONNECTICUT 
New London 25,688 Cc Oct. *21 2 W. A. Holt 1 Aug. °23 5,000 
Stratford 12,347 Cc Oct. °21 4 Carlton Day Reed l Sep. °25 3,600 
West Hartford 8,854 O Jul. "19 | B. I. Miller l Jul. °19 +,800 
Cc Apr. 21 
FLORIDA 
Bartow 4,800 ¢ Mar. ‘22 4 J. E. Childs l 
Clearwater... 8,500 Cc Jan. °23 2 Chas. I’. Mason l Jun. 24 6,500 
Coral Gables 15,000 Cc May. '25 l R. M. Davidson ] May °25 7,500 
Daytona Beach.. 25,000 Cc Mar. ’22 5 Walter A. Richards. 2 Jan. '26 12,000 
Deland 5,500 Cc Feb. °26 l H. P. Ford l Mar. °26 5,000 
Dunedin 800 Cc May °26 l (Wm. A. Smith | Jun. “26 5,400 
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ers Fernandina . 5,600 C Aug. "231 C. E. Garvin.......... 1 Sep. "23 3,000 
, Ft. Lauderdale 16,000 Cc Aug. 25 1 Blanchard J. Horne. 1 Sep. °25 10,000 
Fort Meade 2,000 Cc May °25 1 E. L. Wade...... 1 2,700 
Fort Myers 18,000 Cc Jul. °21 4 C. P. Staley* 1 a "26 4,800 
Fort Pierce.. 8,500 Cc Feb. °23 2 WW. Austin Smith 3 ay "25 7,000 
reated b Gainesville... .. 7,200 O Jun. 21 2 W. A. Ford .... 1 Oct. °26 
state ian Haines City 1,000 C Jan. '2% 1 Jess P. Farrell 1 Jan. "25 
y local or. Hollywood 10,000 C 26 2 C. C, Freeman 1 Sep. ‘26 7,500 
mana Kissimmee .... 3,800 ( Mar. "23 8 P. P. Pilcher 4 Apr. ’26 5,000 
cates Lake City 7,000 C Jun.’21 $8  C. E. Swank 1 Sep. "26 5,000 
ot Florida Lakeland $0,000 " a — 2 Anton Schneider 2 Nov. ’22 10,000 
a fas Sep. 
denen Largo 1,000 Cc Jun. "13 7 (T. W. Miller) 1 Mar. '26 2,400 
Leesburg 2,100 Cc Jan. '23 1 D. E. Bivins 1 Jan. *23 4,500 
Melbourne 5,000 Cc Feb. °26 1 (Wm. K. Seitz) 1 Mar. ’26 7,500 
Miami 131,286 Cc Jul. °21 2 Fr. H. Wharton.. 1 Dec. *21 12,000 
Salary Miami Beach 10.Q00 O Aug. 23 2 C. A. Renshaw 1 Sep. '25 7,500 
Moore Haven 1,200 * May °25 1 
New Smyrna 3,500 c Jan. *21 4 Geo. J. Ott 1 Feb. '23 3,000 
$10,000 Ocala ia 5,500 Cc Feb. °18 6 Edward Drake 1 Jun. "24 4,800 
Palatka . 7,600 c Jan. "24 2 (Chowning Cauthorn). 1 Nov. '26 4,200 
Palm Beach 6,000 Cc Jan. 22 1 L. T. Lockwood 1 Jan. ’22 10,000 
Plant City(1920 pop.) 3,729 Cc Jun. °27 
6,000 Punta Gorda 1800 C Jul. 1 2 C. A. Akin 1 25 4,200 
6,000 Quincy 3,400 c Jul. °23 2 Steve Edwards 1 Jun. '25 3,000 
4,200 Sanford 10,000 «= C Jan. *20 3 WW. B. Williams 1 Mar. 23 5,000 
4,800 St. Augustine 20,000 C Jul. 15 2 Eugene Masters ! Apr. 18 7,500 
5,000 St. Cloud 3,500 e 25 3 George M. Mitche!l .... 1 Nov. °25 4,000 
10,000 Stuart 2,000 oO Jun. '26 1 Ralph E. Mahr) | Jun. "16 3,600 
4,500 Tallahassee 10,000 Cc Feb. ’20 3 W. R. Galt 2 Jul. "24 6,000 
4,500 Tampa 130,000 ( Jan. *21 2 W. LD. Brown 1 Aug. 22 7,500 
3,600 West Palm Beach .. 42,000 Cc Dec. °19 4 Frank H. Matthews (acting) 
ea Winter Haven 2.500 > Nov. ‘23 2 Ray S. Gatens 1 Dec. °24 6,000 
,600 
GEORGIA 
7,500 Albany 11,555 c Jan. °24 2 C. Q. Wright 1 May 25 5,600 
Brunswick 14,413 Cc Jan. 21 3 C. D. Terrell 2 Jul. °25 3,600 
6,000 Cartersville 4,350 Cc Aug. °17 2 R. C. Poindexter . . 1 Jan. '24 3,600 
7,500 Columbus 31,125 Cc Jan. '22 4 Henry B. Crawford* 1 Jan. 26 8,000 
4,320 Cordele 6,538 c Jan. °23 2 S. J. Hill l Jul. °25 3,000 
Decatur. . 6,150 Cc Jan. 21 2 J. S. Looney 1 Apr. "22 4,200 
5,100 Eastman 2.750 Cc Jan. '22 1 Leroy Pharr 1 Jan. "22 2,400 
15,000 Griffin 8,240 Cc Dec. °18 1 E. P. Bridges 1 Dec. “18 4,000 
7,5 Quitman 4,393 Cc Jan. *22 2 Paul A. Tanner 1 Nov. °26 3,600 
6,000 Rome 13,252 e Apr. °19 | S. S. King 1 Apr. °19 3,000 
5,000 Tifton 3,005 } Jan. ’21 2 R. E. Hall 1 Nov. °22 2,400 
3,600 Waycross 18,068 Cc Nov. 23 2 W. B. Stovall | Dec. °26 
‘o08 ILLINOIS 
20,000 Glencoe 4,300 oO Jan. "14 1 H. HW. Sherer 1 Jan. "14 9,000 
; Hinsdale 7,500 oO Apr. *22 1 I. D. Danielson 1 Feb. '22 5,620T 
5.000 Kenilworth 1,188 oO Sep. °20 1 I’. L. Streed 1 Sep. °20 5,000 
: Riverside 2,532 oO Jan. °25 1 John J. O'Brien 1 Nov. °25 5,000 
Wilmette 7,814 oO Aug. °17 l C. C. Schultz 1 Aug. "17 4,800 
Winnetka 6,694 O Jan. “15 2 H. L. Woolhiser | May ‘17 7,500 
6.000 INDIANA 
2 500 Michigan City 19,457 Cc Jan. '22 3 Altert Couden ] Jan. ‘24 5,000 
4,500 IOWA 
3,000 Ames 6,270 O Jun. °20 1 P. F. Hopkins ] Jun. '20 5,000 
Clarinda 4,511 O Apr. °13 5 C. L. Ehrhart 1 Apr. °25 3,600 
5 000 Dubuque 39,141 Cc Apr. °20 2 C. E. Douglas 3 Jul. °25 8,000 
aa Estherville 4,699 oO May °19 ] G. R. Connelly 1 May ‘19 2,700 
oa lowa Falls 3,954 O May’l4 2 J. O. Gregg 1 Mar. "17 2,400 
‘. Maquoketa 3,626 oO Jun. “20 2 J. G. Thorne) 1 Apr. °26 
Mt. Pleasant 3,987 O Apr. ‘16 1 T. W. MeMillan 1 Apr. "16 2,400 
Red Oak 5,578 8) Sep. *22 2 Arthur E. J. Johnson 1 Apr. '24 3,000 
Villisea 2,111 O May ‘19 2 I. C. Rees 1 "24 1,500 
6.500 Webster City 5,657 C Oct. 15 2 G. J. Long 1 Apr. °17 3,600 
7.500 W. Liberty 1,834 oO Apr. °20 2 C. W. Burkhardt 1 Oct. '26 2.000 
12,000 KANSAS 
5,000 Atchison 12,630 Cc May ‘21 1 Bert C. Wells 2 May ‘21 5,000 
5,400 Belleville 2,254 Cc Apr. ‘21 | W. M. Slopansky 1 May ’21 2,400 
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El! Dorado 
Hays 
Hoisington 
Kinsley 
La Crosse 
McCracken 
Newton 
St. Marys 
Salina 
Sterling 
Stockton 
Wichita 
Winfield 


Auburn 
Camden 
Portland 


Mansfield 
Middleboro 
Norwood 
Stoughton 


Albion 

Alma 

Alpena 

Bay City 
Benton Harbor 
Big Rapids 
Birmingham 
Cadillac 
Crystal Falls 
Escanaba 
Ferndale 
Gladstone 
Grand Haven 
Grand Rapids 
Gr. Pte. Shrs. 
Iron River 
Ironwood 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Kingsford 
Lapeer 
Marysville 
Manistee 
Manistique 
Mt. Pleasant 
Muskegon 
Muskegon Heights 
Onaway 
Otsego 
Petoskey 
Pleasant Ridge 
Plymouth 
Pontiac 
Portland 
Royal Oak 

St. Johns 

St. Ste. Marie 
Stambaugh 
Sturgis 

Three Rivers 


Anoka 

Columbia Hts. 
Morris 

White Bear Lake 


Iron Mt.) 


Detroit 


10,995 
3,165 
2,395 
1,986 

808 
191 


1,321 
15,085 
2,060 
1,324 
72,217 
7,933 


16,985 
3,403 


69,272 
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15,739 
48.374 
48,487 
2,000 
4,723 
941 
9,694 
6,380 
4.819 
36,570 
9,514 
2,789 
8,200 
5,064 
2,000 
2.857 
34,2738 
1,899 
6,006 
3,925 
12,096 
2,268 
5,995 


5,200 


4,287 
2,968 
2,820 
2,022 
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Jun. °17 5 (W. F. Benson) 
May ‘19 2 A. W. Seng 
Apr. ‘24 1 E. H. Hawkins 
Apr. '22 2 S. 7. Manuel 
Apr. 25 2 Jess C. Moser 
May ‘19 2 (E. H. Sieling 
"27 
Apr. ‘21 3 H. P. Giebler 
Jul. °21 3 Harold A. Ragle 
Apr. °25 I Ralph McMillan 
May ’2! 2 O. M. Goodrich 
Apr. °17 3 Earl C. Elliott 
May "21 1 We. J. Welfelt 
MAINE 
Jan. "18 5 I’rederick 1. Ford 
Mar. °25 l Herbert A. Thomas 
Dec. °23 l Hl. A. Brinke rhoff 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Jan. ’21 3 Wom. Plattner 
Jan. *21 l H. J. Goodale 
Jan. ‘15 3 Lewis B. Thorpe 
Jan. "22 l B. L. Winslow 
MICHIGAN 
Jan. "16 6 Leon A. Sears 
May ‘19 1 
Apr. “16 4 Geo. R. Nicholson 
Apr. "21 8 a. & Baumgardner 
Jul. 21 1 Guy M. Tyler 
Feb. "14 4 Dan H. Vincent 
Feb. "18 4 Harry S. Starr 
Mar. "14 3 George Johnston 
Apr. ‘17 l J. HH. Sanders 
Mar. ‘22 2 Theo. F. Kessler 
Apr. "24 l Carl H. Peterson 
May '23 2 I’. R. Buechner 
Apr. ‘15 3 Paul R. Taylor 
May ‘17 2 Fred H. Locke 
Aug. 16 4 A. Il. Bennett 
Apr. 26 1 Peter Walraven 
Apr. °25 ] We. M. Rich 
Jan. "15 8 I'red R. Harris 
Jun. "18 8 Ross J. Buck 
Feb. '24 2 C. Walter Seiler 
Apr. °19 2 Charles Hubbard 
Jan. '20 2 Everett B. Lane 
May ‘14 3 John Shields 
Mar. ‘26 1 Rolland S. Wallis 
Mar. ‘21 2 W. K. Willman 
Jan. °20 1 I. R. Ellison 
May ‘22 3 ¢ rd Peddler* 
Apr. '22 2 (Buel A. Devine) 
May ‘18 4 E. Eldred 
Feb. °16 6 P. T. Mitchell 
Jun. °19 2 A. J. Berst) 
Apr. "18 2 Sidney dD. Strong 
Sep. '20 2 C. W. Ham 
Jan. “19 l I’. L. Jenkins 
Dec. ‘17 4 (R. J. Whitney) 
Jan. “19 2 Theo. H. Townsend 
Dec. °17 8 Henry A. Sherman 
Apr. °24 1 Chas. A. Nelson 
Apr. °21 3 O. O. Johnson 
Apr. °18 2 John S. Cowgill 
MINNESOTA 
Apr. °14 2 H. W. Plummer 
Sep. 21 2 Im. Leitch 
Jan. "14 8 F. E. Ware 
Nov "21 2 
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Feb. °26 
May ‘20 
Jun. 24 
Apr. ‘24 
Oct. '26 
Jul. '25 
Oct. °22 
Feb. °26 
Aug. °25 
Apr. ‘22 
Jun. °21 
May ‘21 
Jan. °26 
Mar. °25 
Dec. °23 
Mar. ‘24 
Apr. ‘21 
May ‘25 
Mar. ‘22 
Jan. °26 
May °25 
Oct. *21 
Jul. "18 
May ‘22 
Jan. "18 
Apr. ‘18 
May °26 
May °24 
May ‘24 
Jul. °20 
May °18 
Feb. °28 
May ‘26 
May °25 
Apr °26 
Dec. °25 
May °25 
Apr. °20 
Mar. '22 
Jan. °21 
May °26 
Apr. °24 
Jan. “20 
May °25 
Jan. '23 
Dec. °23 
Jun. °25 
Jan. 26 
Jun. °20 
Apr. °24 
Jan. 19 
Jan. °26 
Jul. "19 
Jun. °20 
Apr. °24 
sep 28 
Apr. ‘28 
Jul. °23 
Mar. '23 





2,700 


9,000 
7,200 


5,500 
4,000 
10,000 


4,000 
4,500 
4,500 
4,000 


3,150 


5,000 
3,600 
1,500 
6,000 
4,000 
3,600 
4,500 
6,600 


$000 
8,000 
3.000 
8.000 
8.500 


3,600 
2,300 
2,300 
1,800 
4,500 
oo, 
6,600 
4,500 
2,100 
2.000 
5,000 
3,600 
3,300 
10,000 
1,800 
6,000 
2,800 
6,000 
2,800 
3,200 
2,500 


1,500 
2,400 
2,100 





3,600 


3,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 


2,700 
2,400 
9,000 
7,200 


5,500 
4,000 
10,000 





Excelsior Springs.......... 


Kansas City 
Maryville 


Bozeman 
Columbus...... 
Glasgow 
Scobey 


Alliance 


Cape May 
Keansburg 
Summit 


Albuquerque 
Clayton 
Clovis 
Roswell 


Auburn 

East Aurora 
Newburgh 
Niagara Falls 
Rochester 
Sherrill 
Watertown 
Watervliet 


Chanel Hill 


Durham 


Elizabeth City 
Gastonia 
Goldsboro 
Greensboro 
Hickorv 

High Point 
Morgantown 
Reidsville 


Thomasville 


Ashtabula 
Celina 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Cleveland Hts 
Dayton 
Fast Cleveland 
Gallipolis 
Hamilton 
Lima 
Middletown 
lin 
Painesville 
Sandusky 
8. Charleston 
Springfield 
Westerville 
Xenia 


Ardmore 
Chandler 
Coalgate 
Devol 
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4,165 
$24,410 
4,711 


6,183 

987 
2,059 
1,170 


4,591 


2,520 
1,821 
10,174 


15,157 
2,157 
4,904 
7,083 


36,192 
3,703 
30,366 
50,760 
295,750 
1,761 
$1,285 
16,075 


3.984 
21,719 


8,925 
12,871 
11,296 
$3,525 

5,076 
14,302 

4.500 

5,333 

5,676 


22.082 
4,226 
401,247 
769,841 
15,236 
152,559 
27,292 
6,070 


41,326 
23,594 
4.326 
7,272 
22.897 
1,267 
60,840 
2.480 
9,110 


14,181 
2,225 
1,936 


oo°o0 AAA 


49 


00aoQ8 o4%4 


2AAAAAQA 


AAAAQAARBAARVIAAGS 


422029222909922292989% 


eke le le 


MISSOURI 
Apr. '22 5 Dr. E. L. Parker 
Apr. ’26 1 (H. F. McElroy). 
Apr. °19 3 W. O. Garrett* 
MONTANA 
Oct. °21 2 Fred M. Brown.......... 
Jul. *18 2 H. B. Annin 
Jul. 16 8 
Jan. *20 2 Hale Nelson 
NEBRASKA 
Aug. "19 8 L. A. Goines 
Apr. ’@1 
NEW JERSEY 
Dec. "24 1 Paul A. Volcker 
Dec. '25 2 John B. Wright 
Jan. °26 1 J.P. Broome 
NEW MEXICO 
Jan. "18 5 Robert L. Cooper... 
Apr. °@1 4 W. W. Hollingsworth 
Feb. 22 5 R. V. Miller 
May ‘14 8 C. D. Fulton 
NEW YORK 
Jan. *20 1 John P. Jaeckel 
"24 1 Victor E. Hamerlein 
Jan. "16 5 W. T. McCaw 
Jan. "16 8 NN. D. Rothins 


Jan. '28 

Apr. "16 5 C. B. Salisbury 
Jan. °20 2 J. Walter Ackerman 
Jan. °20 3 Robert J. Murray 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Jun. *22 1 FE. M. Knor 

May ‘17 2 R. W. Rigsthy 

May °21 

Jul. °15 6 Miles Ferebee 

Aug. "19 2 D. L. Struthers 

Jul. °17 5 (Zeno G. Hollowell) 

May °21 1 P. C. Painter 

May ‘18 7 R. 1. Hefner 

Mav °15 8 R. L. Pickett 

May ‘18 8 Charles Lane 

May °@1 8 J. L.. Womack 

May "15 9 R M. Cooksey 

OHTO 

Jan. "16 8 

Jan. *26 1 W. Roy Cook 

Jan. °26 1 Clarence O. Sherrill 

Jan. *24 1 IW. R. Hopkins 

Jan. °22 1 H.W. Canfield 

Jan. “14 4 PF. O. Richelheraer 

Jan. "18 2 Chas. A. Carran 

Jan. "18 4 J. T. Hall* 

Jan. *28 

Jan. "22 2 I. C. Brower 

Apr. "21 2 L. A. Waldner 

Jan. °26 1 D. F. Herrick 

Jan. *20 2 Roaer M. Evans 

Jan. "16 4 C. Webb Sadler 

Jan. "18 5 Charles D. Sprague 

Jan. "14 5 R. W. Flack 

Jan. "16 4 L. CG. Whitney 

Jan. “18 2 S. 0. Hale 
OKLAHOMA 

Jun. °21 8 Kirk Dvyer)* 

Sep. "25 2 (R. P. Roope) 

Jul. *14 8 R. M Lacy 

Jun. *20 J. C. Dulaney 


— tt et — ot at » ~o— 
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May 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Jan. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Jun. 


May ‘2 
Mar. 


Jan. 


Nov. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Mar. 


Jan. 


May 


Jan. ’ 


Nov. 
Jan. 


Jan. ” 


Jun. 


Aug. 


Jan 


Jan. ’ 
Jan. * 
Aug. 


Oct. 
Jun. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Jan. ’ 
Jun. ” 


Jan. 


May 


Jan. 


Nov. ” 
Apr. ” 
Nov. 


1,800 
15,000 
2,850 


8,600 
1,800 


2,400 


5,000 


4,500 
4,500 
6,000 


4,700 


2,400 
2.700 


5,000 
8,000 
5,000 
9,000 


R00T 
6,000 
4,000 


4,200 
10,000 


5,000 
%,600 
8,400 
3.300 
4,200 
2.400 


4,800 


4,800 


ge2 3833 
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.D 
; Duncan 3,463 Cc Nov. ’20 5 J. H. Bender 2 Feb. '27 3,600 
Hd Edmond . 2,452 Cc Dec. '25 1 W. M. Keaney 1 Apr. "26 
vh El Reno.... ; 7,737 Cc Apr. ’26 1 (E. W. Fassett).. 1 Sep. °26 4.500 
I Grandfield..... 1,990 Cc Mar. ’21 2 R. P. Reagen 1 Jun. '25 1,800 
Hh Heavener...... tk 1,850 Cc Oct. °22 2 J. H. Brannan 1 "25 
i Madill ree Cc Nov. °17 5 Homer Moss 1 May ’25 1,500 
+ Mangum ct. Cc Nov. 14 7 (H. M. Renner) 1 Jul. °26 
McAlester . 12,095 C Nov. °19 3 F. C. Higginbotham... 1 Nov. 26 
Muskogee ve 80,277 Cc Apr. 20 3 A. F. McGarr.. 1 Apr. 26 6,000 
Norman . 5,004 Cc Sep. "19 3 M. F. McFarland 1 Jul. ’23 3,600 
Nowata 4,435 Cc Apr. °20 4 W. W. Sanders... 1 Jun. °25 
Oklahoma City............ 91,295 C Apr. °27 
Pawhuska... 6,414 Cc May ’21 5 S. P. Malone 1 Apr. °24 4,200 
Sallisaw ae C Nov. °19 1 Fred E. Johnston 1 Nov. 719 3,000 
Sapulpa a C May ’22 2 I’. E. Lawrence 1 Apr. °23 4,800 
Sichee._ a Cc "24 4 J. W. Cates 1 Feb. ’27 2,400 
Walters... nities” Ge Cc Nov. 19 3 T. M. Anderson 1 Jul. °24 1,800 
Yale 4 2,601 Cc May ’21 3 Ross Taylor 1 Feb. ’24 3,000 
OREGON 
Astoria . . 14,027 Cc Jan. °23 1 O. A. Kratz 2 Jan. '23 6,600 
Hillsboro... 2,468 Cc Jan. °24 1 C. G. Reiter 1 Jan. °25 3,000 
La Grande................. 6,913 C Oct. 13 x W. C. Crews 1 Jan. '25 3,600 
Oregon City 5,686 c Jan. 24 1 J. L. Franzen | May °25 3,600 
Warrenton..... 630 Cc Jan. °23 6 W. C. Trembly 1 Jan. °27 
PENNSYLVANIA 
(Sa 12,730 O Nov. 18 3 A. W. Johns l Feb. '22 4,500 
Aspinwall........ eee oO Mar. '25 1 Harry C. Lea l Mar. '25 5,000 
Blairsville... tte 4,391 oO Apr. ’22 | T. C. North 1 Apr. 22 4,000 
Carlisle...... 10,916 O May ’21 2 Geo. P. Searight l Feb. °27 4,000 
Clifton Heights....... 3,469 O Jul. ’28 | 
Conshohocken ............ 8,481 O Dec. '26 1 H. D. Herbert 2 Jan. '27 4,500 
em O Jun. '25 1 E. E. Lothrop 2 Jul. °25 4,000 
Dormont ' 6,455 oO May ’22 1 E. O. Garrett....... 1 May ’22 4,000 
Edgeworth.................. 1,373 oO Jan. "14 4 H. I. Burkholder 1 Aug. "23 = 4,300 
Lansdowne.................. 4,797 O Mar. ’22 1 Frank B. Titus 1 Mar. ’22 3,000 
Milton CE oO Apr. ’25 1 C. A, Ecktert 1 Apr. °25 3,600 
Osborne sdiesa 588 oO Jan. '21 2 H. I. Burkholder. 1 Aug. ’23 4807 
Sewickley................ . 4,955 oO Sep. 18 2 John C. Hiteshew 1 Feb. ’21 4,600 
Springdale..................... 2,929 O Feb. °23 2 (John F. Pierce) 1 Jan. °26 8,600 
Towanda............... . 4,269 0 Apr. ’18 1 Wm. T. Howie 1 Apr. °18 1,800 
L Waynesboro , 9,720 O May ‘22 1 A. Stover Fitz 1 a "22 2,700 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort. 2,831 O Jan. “15 6 H. K. McGee 1 Jun. °23 2,400 | 
C May ‘15 
Florence 10,968 Cc May ’21 3 D. Lewis Husbands 1 Apr. °26 3,000 
; Rock Hill. ae 8,809 Cc Feb. '15 3 W. P. Goodman ] Apr. 21 6,000 
: Sumter 9,508 Cc Sep. 12 5 S. O’ Quinn l Jan. '21 3,0007 
i SOUTH DAKOTA 
j Clark 1,392 O May ‘12 2 Elmer Kirkel.y ] May ‘24 1,500 
Rapid City on 5,777 Cc Aug. ’21 3 J. P. Soderstrum | May ‘24 3,600 
: TENNESSEE 
‘ Alcoa a Cc Jun. "19 1 Ve. J. Hultjuist l Jun. "19 3,0007 
Elizabethton 2,749 Cc Jul. °21 3 E. R. Lingerfelt l Sep. '24 3,60 0 
Kingsport . 6,692 C Mar. 17 3 I. L. Cloud 1 Jun. ’23 3,600 
Knoxville 77,818 Cc Oct. ’23 2 Charlton Karns l Jun. 26 10,000 
Missionary Ridge.......... 2,500 C Apr. ’23 1 H. L. McFarland 1 Jun. ’23 1,200 
Murfreesboro 5,367 C Oct. 20 2 S. S. Cox 1 Jan. '27 2,400 
TEXAS 
Austin wa. 984,876 C Jul. ’26 1 (Adam R. Johnson) 1 Aug. °26 10,000 
Amarillo... 3 15,494 C Nov. °18 6 Jeff D. Bartlett* ] Oct. °23 5,000 
Beaumont a Cc Dec. 19 3 Ollie J. Bloyd 1 Nov. °24 8,000 
Brenham 7 5,066 Cc Apr. °23 ] W. J. Burnes 1 May ’26 3,000 
Brownsville 11,791 Cc Dec. 15 8 A. E. Munday (Act’g) 
Brownwood.................. 8,223 Cc Jul. "16 7 Clyde McIntosh (Act’g) 
Bryan . 6,807 * Mar. 17 4 J. Bryan Miller ¢ Jun. "24 4,200 
Burkburnett.................. 5,300 Cc May ’23 3 W. A. Roberts 1 Oct. ’26 3,600 
Eastland ninblidcaaass 9,368 Cc Apr. "19 3 J. H. Cheatham | May ‘24 3,600 
Fort Worth.................. 106,482 C Apr. °25 1 0. E. Carr 5 Jun. ’25 15,000 
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3,600 Highland Park(Dallas) 6,000 Oo Apr. °23 2 Geo. D. Fairtrace....... 1 Aug. "23 6,000 
Longview 5,713 G Apr. °23 1 S. H. Bothwell....... 1 Jul. ’23 8,600 
4.500 Lufkin . 4878 C Mar. "19 4 (V. R. Smitham) 1 Jun. "26 3,300 
1,800 aaa 3482 C ‘20 «©63)~—sJ. G. Melntosh 1 26 
San Angelo. .... . 10,050 Cc Jun. “16 4 E. V. Spenee....... 1 Jun. °25 4,000 
1,500 Sherman. ... . 15,031 Cc Apr. °15 2 0. J. S. Ellingson 1 Apr. "16 4,500 
Stamford 3,704 Cc Mar. ’18 5 Chas. Zugg...... 1 Aug. '23 
Taylor............... 6,965 Cc Apr. "14 3 A. V. Hyde... 1 Apr. °18 3,600 
6,000 Teague..... . 3,306 Oo Jan. "15 8 E. B. St. Clair*.. 1 Dec. '28 2,400 
3,600 Temple . 11,083 Cc Aug. °22 2 George E. Byars 1 Jun. ’26 4,200 
Terrell . 8,849 Cc Aug. "19 4 L. A. Markham...... 1 Apr. °24 2,400 
Tulia . 2,000 0 ‘18 4 B. B. Huckabee. 1 Apr. '24 2,400 
4,200 ler... .. 12,085 C Apr. °15 4 Lee H. Powell....... 1 ar. 26 3,600 
3,000 el Sa Cc Feb. '24 2 E. E. McAdame..... 2 Jul. °24 7,000 
4,800 
2,400 UTAH 
1,800 Brigham City . 6,282 oO Feb. '18 4 C. A. Roskelley*.......... 1 Jan. '26 3,000 
ame VERMONT 
Ludlow Tree Cc May ’26 1 (Frank Gue, Jr.).......... 1 Jan. '27 2,400 
6,600 St. Albans....... gp =a Cc Mar. °21 8 C. S. Sumner ............... 1 Apr. °23 2,800 
3,000 St. Johnsbury . 7,168 . Jun. ’23 1 Ralph D. Sherry...... ] Jun. '23 4,500 
3,600 — 7,220 Cc Jun. *20 2 Roy M. Wileomb 1 Jan. '23 5,000 
3,600 indsor ; 3,061 Cc Apr. ’26 1 Alfred L. Farmer.. 1 Apr. '26 2,200 
VIRGINIA 
Alexandria 18,060 Cc Sep. °22 2 Paul Morton 1 Jul. °25 5,000 
4,500 Bedford....... . §,242@ O May °20 2 R. W. Catlin 1 May °24 3,300 
5,000 Blackstone 1,497 0 Jun. "14 3 C. H. Hardy irae Oct. °25 2,000 
4,000 Bristol 6,729 Cc Sep. "19 4 John D. Keeler, Jr. 1 Oct. °24 4,200 
4,000 Charlottesville 10,666 oO Aug. °18 6 H. A. Yancey 1 Sep. '25 3,900 
C Sep. “22 
4,500 Covington 5,623 C Sep. 25 1 F. WV. Waggoner..... 2 Aug. '25 4,200 
4,000 Farmville... ones 2,586 Cc Sep. "15 4 R. B. Cralle 1 Sep. '25 3,600 
4,000 Franklin 2,363 Cc Sep. ’22 2 Geo. M. Stephens 1 Nov. 26 
4,300 Fredericksburg 5,882 oO Sep. °12 2 L. J. Houston, Jr... 1 Oct. °18 4,500 
3,000 Galax 1,250 0 Apr. 22 1 I. G. Vass 1 Apr. ’22 2,100 
3,600 Hampton . 6,200 Cc Sep. °20 2 J. B. Sinclair 1 Jun. *23 $,000T 
480+ Hopewell 10,000 & Sep. °24 1 Roy S. Braden 1 Sep. 24 5,400 
4,600 Lynchburg 30,070 C Sep. °20 2 R. W. B. Hart 1 Jun. ’26 7,000 
8,600 Newport News 35,596 Cc Sep. 20 3 J. C. Biggins... 1 Jul. °25 5,300 
1,800 Norfolk 159,080 Cc Sep. °18 3 I. Walke Truxtun 1 Sep. 25 12,000 
2,700 Petersburg $1,012 Cc Sep. °20 2 W. FE. Drewry.. 1 Jan. °24 10,000 
Portsmouth 54,387 & Jan. 17 4 (Frank C. Hanrahan) 1 Sep. '26 
Radford 4,627 Cc Sep. °20 3 R. W. Arthur 1 Jul. °25 3,000 
2,400 | Roanoke 50,842 Cc Sep. °18 | W. P. Hunter l Sep. "18 7,200 
Salem 4,159 C Sep. °22 2 (Wallace Lawrence) 1 Apr. ’26 4,000 
3,000 Staunton 10,623 oO Jan. ’08 3 Willard F. Day 1 ar. "23 4,500 
6,000 C Sep. *20 
3,0007 a 9,123 ie Oct. °19 1 R. H. Brinkley... | Oct. '19 4,800 
Warrenton 1,545 O Mar. °20 3 Sidney Shumate 1 May ’23 2,000 
1.500 Winchester 6,883 oO Dec. °15 5 L. R. Dettra 1 Aug. '22 3,600 
3,600 WEST VIRIGINA 
Bluefield 15,282 Cc Aug. °21 2 Boyd A. Bennett... 2 Oct. °25 7,000 
Charleston 39,608 c May ‘15 7 H. C. Walker 1 Jan. "24 4,500 
3,000} Clarksburg 27,869 Cc May °21 | Harrison G. Otis 3 Jul. 21 7,500 
3.600 Marlinton 1,177 oO Jan. °24 1 Frank King 1 Jan. °24 
3.600 Morgantown 12,127 Cc Jun. °21 4 (Edwin Brooks) 1 Sep. °25 5,500 
10.000 St. Albans 2,500 Cc "18 H. O. Palmer , 2,100 
1.200 St. Marys 1648 C Jul. “21 B. J. Meeks 
2 400 Wheeling 56,208 Cc Jul. °17 6 Harvey L. Kirk... 1 Jul. °25 
WISCONSIN 
dJanesville............. .. 18,293 i Apr. ’23 1 Henry Trazler............. 2 Sep. '23 7,200 
10,000 Kenosha...................... 40,472 C Apr. "22 1 C. M. Ostorn 2 Oct. 92 9,500 
5,000 Rhinelander................. 6,654 C Apr. "26 @ (Chas. A. Grau) 1 Nov. 26 4,000 
Re Two Rivers................ 7,305 Cc Apr. °25 ] R. Biehl 2 Jun. '25 5,600 
4,900 CANADA 
3,600 MANITOBA 
3,600 REE 14,000 t Oct. °23 1 A. W. E. Fawkes......... 1 Mar. ‘24 4,200 
15,000 SEs - 15,000 Cc Jul. °23 2 (Temporarily inoperative) 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 





























Woodstock 4,000 [= Jun. "19 2 M. J. Rutledge l Mar. ‘23 3,000 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Bridgewater 4,000 Cc Jan. 25 1 Cecil B. McDougald... 1 Feb. °25 3,000 
Kentville 3,000 O Sep. '24 l 
Windsor ’ 3,000 bs Jan. °25 2 Gordon S. Stairs 2 Feb. °25 3,000 
ONTARIO 
Chatham 16,000 Cc May ‘22 1 C. H. R. Fuller ] May ’22 4.000 
Niagara Falls 12,000 Oo Jan. ’23 1 T. S. Scott 1 Jan. 23 5,000 
QUEBEC 
Grand Mere 9,000 Cc Feb. °20 2 J. A. Bernier ] Oct. °24 5,500 
La Tuque 5,800 Cc Mar. ’21 3 L.W. Bourassa 1 Mar. ‘26 4,500 
Montreal-East Cc "25 1 J. N. Langelier 2 Nov. °25 4,500 
Outremont 18,884 Oo Jul. "18 2 R. E. Lacroiz l Aug. ’24 7,600 
St. Lamberts 4,000 Cc Sep. °24 ] H. Ortiz 2 Oct. °24 
Shawinigan Falls 12,000 > Apr. ‘21 2 (N. J. A. Vermette | Feb. °27 5,000 
Temiskaming 2,000 Cc Dec. °18 2 A. K. Grimmer | Jul. °23 4500+ 
Westmount 19,579 Cc Apr. "18 1 Geo. i Thom} eon ] Apr. 18 8.500 
NEW ZEALAND 
Port Chalmers 3,000 oO Sep. '24 l 
Taumaurunui 2,500 8) Oct. °22 1 l Oct. °22 2,560 
* Reappointed after interim + Part time only 
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Directory of City Manager Cities 


The progress of the City-Manager plan has been steady since its first adoption by Staunton, Virginia, in 1908. 
Staunton adopted the plan by ordinance in 1908; by charter in 1912. Where changes have been made from or- 
dinance to charter, the city is carried as a charter city from the year the plan was first adopted. 


The following table represents the growth of the manager plan by years: 











Effective Char. Ord. Total Effective Char. Ord. Total Effective Char. Ord. Total 
a 0 1 1918... 19 ~ 27 1924........ iene 6 19 
SS 2 8 aaa 7 80 1925 = 4 25 
1913 7 2 8 1920 22 11 33 WO Bekcced 14 4 18 
1914 14 5 9 1921. 46 52 1927....... if 0 4 
1915 18 4 22 1922. 25 9 34 ae 2 0 2 
1916 13 3 16 1923..... 80 5 35 Not definitely known 1 
1917 15 1 16 Totals 288 76 364 


Cities having manager plan by states. Adopted b 


serious modifications, 


charter, black face 


italics; adopted by ordinance, light face type. 


type; adopted by charter but having 


ARIZONA Ocala MASS. Clevis Oregon City VIRGINIA 
—- —— . omeeete Roswell Warrenton i 
resco’ Beac eboro Bedfo 
Plant City Norwood NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA Blackstone 
eon ae Seetn Stoughton —- Annies aus 
s inw rlottesville 
Alhambra Sanford MICHIGAN Newburgh Blairsville Covington 
Anaheim St. Augustine Albion Niagara Falls Carlisle Farmville 
Avalon St. Cloud Alma hester Clifton Heights Franklin 
— ™ ue ” a7 City —— Sonshohocken Sng 
rke atertown , 
Chico — Benton Harbor Watervliet ne ms | 
Compton W. Palm Beach Big Rapids Edgeworth Hopewell 
Gessente Winter Haven oe a CABOSINA Lansdowne pene 
ilrmore 4 ape i ews 
Glendale GEORGIA Crystal Falls Durham Gabeume No olk 
Long Beach Albany Escana Elizabeth City Sewickley Petersburg 
Monrovia Brunswick Ferndale Gastonia Springdale Portsmouth 
Monterey Cartereville Gladstone Goldsboro Towanda Radford 
Pasadena Columbus Grand Haven Greensboro Waynesboro Roanoke 
Pittsburg Cordele Grand Rapids ow Salem 
Porterville Decatur Grosse Pte. Shores High Point S. CAROLINA Staunton 
Richmond Sestmen — —— awe Beaufort —_ 
ramento Griffin ronw eidsville Florence arrenton 
| a Quitman ee Thomasville Rock Hill Winchester 
nta rbara ome amazoo Sumter 
San Diego Tifton Kingsford OHIO ¢ WEST VIRGINIA 
San Jose Waycross Lapeer Ashtabula SO. DAKOTA Bluefield 
San Mateo Marysville Celina Clark Charleston 
San Rafael ILLINOIS Manistee Cincinnati Rapid City Clarksburg 
So. Pasadena Glencoe Manistique Cleveland Marlinton 
Stockton Hinsdale Mt. Pleasant Cleveland Hts. TENNESSEE Morgantown 
Tulare Kenilworth Muskegon Dayton Alcoa St. Albans 
Visalia Riverside Muskegon Hts. East Cleveland Elizabethton St. Marys 
Yreka Wilmette Onaway Gallipolis Kingsport Wheeling 
; Winnetka Otsego Hamilton Knoxville 
COLORADO Petoskey Lima Missionary Ridge WISCONSIN 
Boulder INDIANA Pleasant Ridge Middletown Murfreesboro Janesville 
Colorado Springs Michigan City Plymouth Oberlin Kenosha 
Durango Pontiac Painesville TEXAS Rhinelander 
Grand Junction oe Portiond Sendusty, = Austin Two Rivers 
t mes o Se. eston 
— Clarinda St. Johne Springfield Sennguent CANADA 
CONNECTICUT Dubuque Sault Ste. Marie Westerville Brenham MANITOBA 
Bow Josten pth Stambeagh Xenia Brownertilp 1 
trat sowa alls St i t. Ja 
W. Hartford Maquoketa Three Rivers y on a Bryan ie 
Mt. P ant rdmore N. . 
FLORIDA Red Oak MINNESOTA Chandler a jae I, 
Bartow Villisea Anoka Coalgate Ft. Worth 
Clearwater Wetates cw a gg Heights — Highland Park N. 8. 
fest Libert orri uncan 
a ) ¥ White Bear Lake Edmond a ee 
land KANSAS MISSOUR El Reno Mexia Ennteito 
Dunedin Atchison ane + Aly Grandfield Sen Angele . 
Fernandina Belleville Kane sior Springs Heavener Sherman N 
El Dorado ansas City Madill ¢ t ONTARIO 
Ft. Lauderdale i Maryville Mangum —— ord Chatham 
- _— Hoisington MONTANA McAlester ) ~ Niagara Falls 
Ft. Picr Kinsley Bozeman Muskogee Temple 
Gainesville LaCrosse Columbus Norman Terrell QUEBEC 
Haines Cit McCracken Glasgow Nowata Tulia Grand Mere 
Holl tee y Newton Scobey Oklahoma City Tyler La Tuque 
Kiesi St. Marys Pawhuska Waco Montreal-East 
$o mmee Salina NEBRASKA Sallisaw Outremont 
Lakel Cy Sterling Alliance Sapulpa UTAH St. Lamberts 
a Stockton ont Sulphur Brigham City Shawinigan Falls 
Largo Wichita NEW JERSEY Walters , Tomuhoning 
mars Winfield noe Ee Yale —— Seshenens 
Miami = MAINE i ~ OREGON St. Albans 
Miami Beach Auburn NEW MEXICO Astoria St. Johnsbury NEW ZEALAND 
Moore Haven Camden Albuquerque Hillsboro Springfield Port Chalmers 
New Smyrna Portland Clayton La Grande Windsor u 


* 
: 
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Three Years of Financial Progress in 


Brandon, 


Manitoba 





City Manager’s Report to the Mayor and Council Enumerates Savings 





By A. W. ELLSON FAWKES, City Manager and Engineer, Brandon, Manitoba 


THE CITY OF BRANDON 
BRANDON, MANITOBA 


Office of the City Manager 


Jan. 4th, 1927. 
His Worship, the Mayor, and Council, 
City of Brandon, Man. 


Gentlemen: 


This is the first report of the operation of 
the City of Brandon under council-manager 
government. It is in condensed form, accurate 
and impartial, and is presented to you for pub- 
lication so that the people may be informed of 
what has transpired during the past three 
years. 

The time has not yet come when any one 
man or any group of men can hope to please 
all the people all the time, or some of the peo- 
ple any of the time, but given the opportunity 
the people generally will support that policy 
which guarantees equal privileges and con- 
sideration to all. 


Adoption of the City Manager Plan 

When Brandon adopted the city manager 
form of government in 1924 and the writer 
was appointed upon the casting vote of the 
mayor quite a substantial minority were op- 
posed at that time to the city manager form 
of government for various reasons. 

Its advocates maintained that its adoption 
would result in greater efficiency and economy 
and that the government would be more re- 
sponsible to the -will of the people who would 
be able to place responsibility and bestow 
blame or approval where it belonged. 

The plan has met the expectations of its 
supporters and in many cases the approval of 
those who were opposed to it at the time of 
its adoption. 

The three years which have passed have 
been the most eventful in the history of 
Brandon. One does not fully appreciate what 
has been accomplished from daily observations, 
but in looking back over the three years’ ef- 
forts the cumulative effect of what has been 
done is surprising. 


Assessments Reduced 

Notwithstanding building activities during 
the past three years the assessment has been 
steadily reduced $634,290, representing a say- 
ing on the old mill rate of forty mills on the 
dollar of $25,371.60. The mill rate has also 
been reduced one mill per year for three con- 
secutive years, amounting to $81,496.30 and 
this amount added to the reduced assessment 
gives a total of $106,867.90 actual money dis. 
tributed among the taxpayers of this city 
as a bonus by way of lower taxation and as- 
sessment. 

The enquiring mind will say “How were 
these results made possible?” The answer is: 

The scientific application of business meth- 
ods to municipal affairs; 

Centralized authority and responsibility; 

Efficiency and loyalty of heads of depart- 
ments which efficiency and loyalty has ex- 
tended down through the ranks to the last 
man in the service; 

The consistent and whole hearted support 
of the city councils for the past three years, 
thus enabling the administration to reduce the 
bank over-draft as follows: 





The first year, 1924 $24,660.35 
The second year, 1925 . 82,641.75 
The third year, 1926 7,535.00 
Total over-draft at the Bank reduced 74,837.10 
Old outstanding School Board note paid off . 21,645.58 
Total less indebtedness in three years 96,482.63 


on all of which the City was paying six percentum in- 
terest amounting to $5,788.95 per annum. 

(As a comparison, in 1923 prior to the city manager 
‘orm of government, the over-draft at the bank increased 
$9,597.10 over that of 1922). 

The reserve against taxes to provide for 
bad debts has increased from $46,439.17 
in 1923, to $186,346.89 in 1926. 

Increased Tax Collections 

Stringent tax collections have steadily re- 
duced the number of lands sold for taxes. 

A reduction of $114,008 of the total out- 
standing taxes for 1924 and 1925 has been 
effected. The 1926 figures are not available 
at this early date. 
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The sinking funds of the city have been 
brought up to date and with the exception 
of the waterworks department show a surplus, 
the amount of which is at present not ascer- 
tainable. The deficit in the waterworks has 
been reduced from $36,670.38 to $20,622 and 
will soon be liquidated out of the surplus earn- 
ings. 

By careful bonding the city’s sinking fund 
assets have been increased $65,948.84. 

The budget has shown a surplus for three 
consecutive years, notwithstanding the lower 
mill rate and assessment. 

Personally I feel these results are most 
satisfactory considering the fact that, prior 
to the council-manager form of government, 
the budget invariably showed a deficit with 
an increasing over-draft at the bank. 

In conclusion I wish to thank every member 
of the city council, the members of the school 
board, the members of the park board, and 
heads of civic departments for their splendid 
co-operation, assistance and counsel during the 
past three years, for they individually, and 
collectively are responsible for these improve- 
ments in the city’s welfare. 


The prospects for 1927 are very bright, for 
with the reasonable expectations of a greater 
degree of co-operation it is altogether possible 
that the burden of taxation will be still fur- 
ther lightened. The vexatious power question 
finally settled, the health and sanitary condi- 
tion of the city improved by the building of 
much needed sewer accommodation and at the 
end of the year Brandon will have advanced 
physically, socially and financially towards 
its ideals. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. W. Ellson Fawkes, 
City Manager and Engineer. 
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Wanted—Some Jeremiahs 


Psychologists seem to be agreed that most 
children can be spurred to effort by praise. 
They like to be told how good they are and 
work harder striving for expected perfection 
than under the lash of merited criticism. A 
whole school of business philosophy has been 
built up on the same principle. Certain dis- 
tinguished business leaders are its leading ex- 
ponents and their optimistic forecasts have 
been so regularly confirmed that many of 
their devoted disciples have come to confuse 
cause with effect. 


The philosophy has especially penetrated 
into the as yet experimental practice of the 
trade associations. Nothing is good or bad but 
thinking makes it so, appears to be the motto 
of many of these associations. Not only do 
they tell the whole world how good is the 
product they have to sell, which is their le- 
gitimate function, but even in their own 
counsels a similar pleasant optimism pre- 
vails. The Association of Tin Pail Manufac- 
turers meets in April and listens to some of 
the most prominent pail users in the country 
telling not only how superior is tin as a ma- 
terial for pails, but how utterly hopeless it is 
to expect papier mache to make a usable re- 
ceptacle. And in August the organized Pa- 
pier Mache Pail Makers get together to hear 
equally prominent pail users wonder how it is 
possible that any sane man could use tin for 
an ice box pan, much less a pail. And both 
groups go home happy in the assurance that 
success is theirs, not because they are going to 
make better pails, but because the competing 
pails are going to be put out of business as 
soon as the truths reported to them at their 
convention get out to the user. 

Maybe this is a good child psychology; cer- 
tainly it seems childish enough when applied 
to adults. Some day a wise trade association 
is going to retain a Jeremiah, some user of 
their product who is experienced and courage- 
ous, who will indulge in a few “Woe unto ye’s,” 
who will tell them to their face and with the 
dangers of discussion before him not how de- 
fective their competitor’s product is but how 
far their’s fails of perfection. The meeting 
can be held behind closed doors, if need be, 
and reporters excluded, but the members will 
go home with resolves to turn defects into vir- 
tues instead of as now, with convictions that 
the fight is won because of the competitor’s in- 
sufficiency. Knowledge of the enemy’s weak- 
ness is an invaluable factor in military strat- 
egy, but it is a good thing to know just how 
one’s own forces are disposed.—Engineering 
News-Record, Nov. 18, 1926. 


= 





The government of Spain has recently 
changed the structure of local government 
from the uniform centralized French type to 
one which is clearly influenced by the doctrines 
and experiments in the United States. The 
impulse given to municipal governments by 
the new law was such that in 1924 municipal 
expenditures for sewage, water supply, hygiene 
and the building of schools exceeded the for- 
mer year by 1,125,000 pesetas. 
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Salary Increases in the City Manager 
Profession 


Following out the practice established two 
or three years ago a questionnaire was sent 
out to all the city managers in the United 
States and Canada requesting them to send in 
a revised listing for publication in the official 
Directory of City Manager Cities and their 
Managers published in this Yearbook. At the 
same time they were asked to indicate the 
salary increases since the publication of the 
last yearbook in March, 1926. The tabulation 
shows that 76 city managers have received 
salary increases during the 12 months ending 
February 28, 1927, against 80 for the preceding 
12 months. The 76 increases the past year 
amounted to $48,520 as compared with $50,490 
last year. 

Increases in salaries this year range all the 
way from $100 to $2800, the latter being the 
increase granted to City Manager Anton 
Schneider of Lakeland, Florida. 

The average increase in salary this year is 
$638.45 as compared with $631.13 last year, 
or $168.23 for each manager continuing as city 
manager of one city throughout the year, as 
compared with $194.19 last year. 

The average increase received by individual 
managers was slightly more this year than 
last but the average increase for all who stayed 
in the profession the whole year was $26 less 
than last year because four less managers re- 
ceived increases. Last year, the opposite state 
of affairs existed. 


The average percent of increase in salary 
was 14.7 per cent for the 76 managers receijy. 
ing increases as against 15.4 per cent for the 





79 who received increases last year. This 
tabulation will be made annually. 
+ 
A Roomful of Economy 
Surplus office supplies sufficient to fill an 


entire room were voluntarily relinquished by 
employes of the various bureaus in a two-day 
clean up just completed of the desks of the 
Department of the Interior at Washington. 

The equipment, value at about $5,000, rep- 
resents stationery articles not being used by 
employes that had accumulated on their desks 
after having been requisitioned from the De- 
partment’s Division of Supplies. 

Every variety of office and desk supplies 


was included in the collection. The list of 
recovered articles comprised 10,000 pencils, 
5,000 penholders, 14,400 pens, 1,500 erasers, 


1,000 rubber stamps, 250 ink-wells, 100 pen 
racks, 72 bottles of ink, 250 drinking glasses, 
300 paper weights, 100 staple machines, 360 
stamp pads, 24 pencil sharpeners, 40 number- 
ing machines, 264 rulers, 35 desk covers, 18 
stamp racks, 30 clip boards, 10 shannon files, 
11 arm racks, 12 chair pads, 30 waste baskets, 
44 desk baskets, 11 leather straps, 500 boxes 
of paper fasteners, 75 memorandum pads, 40 
boxes of staples, 20 pounds of pins, 2,000 boxes 
of paper clips, and other miscellaneous sta- 
tionery articles. 

The full of desk equipment will be 
returned to the Supply Division of the De- 
partment and redistributed to the bureaus as 
needed. 


room 


Some months ago a similar clean-up 
of surplus furniture was conducted in the of- 
fice of the Interior Department building. 
Thirty two-ton truck loads of furniture valued 
at $8,000, including 98 desks and 112 chairs 
with hundreds of files, cabinets, stands, and 
other articles, were removed with the release 
of much office space. 
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T. E. Thompson Also of Texas A. & M. 

In the February issue of Public Manage- 
ment, we listed six city managers who were 
graduates of the Texas A. & M. College, at 
Bryan, Texas. One name was omitted by Pro- 
fessor E. W. Steele, in furnishing us the list. 
The name omitted was that of T. E. Thompson, 
city manager of Grand Junction, Colo., who 
was graduated from the Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege in the class of 1910. 
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Bingham Resigns at West Palm Beach 

City Manager C. A. Bingham has resigned 
as city manager of West Palm Beach and the 
city commission has granted him eight months 
leave of absence with pay running to October 
1, 1927. 

The charter of West Palm Beach has an un- 
usual provision duplicated only in the char- 
ters of Dayton, Ohio, and Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, providing that the city manager may 
be recalled by a vote of the people. 

Upon presentation of a petition with the 
requisite number of names, a recall election 
was held for the purpose of recalling City 
Manager Bingham and four of the five mem- 
bers of the commission. Those in charge of 
the recall campaign failed to secure their ends. 
The voters retained the city manager and the 
commissioners in office by a vote of 2131 to 
1244. However, Mr. Bingham resigned soon 
afterward. 


- 
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Managers Touring Yellowstone Are Of- 
fered Special Courses by Dr. Hatton 
Dr. A. R. Hatton, authority on scientific pub- 

lic administration, accompanied the Associa- 

tion’s special party which toured through the 

Northwest, including Yellowstone National 





Park, the week before the convention. The 
doctor offered two special courses on this trip. 
The above picture illustrates a course in 
“Bear Management.” The other course was 


“Porcupine Quilling.” Diplomas were awarded 
to: 

Mr. and Mrs. Leigh Hunt, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. E. Carr, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Osborn, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. and Mrs. V. J. Hultquist, Alcoa, Ten- 
nessee., 

Mr. and Mrs. John G. Stutz, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Cloud, Kingsport, Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Horne, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Florida. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Scott, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario. 

Dr. Leonard D. White, Chicago, Illinois. 
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George W. Thompson Has Vacation 


The city council of Westmount, Que., Can- 
ada, in recognition of the long years of faith- 
ful service of their manager, George W. 
Thompson, voted him a vacation of three 
months, with salary, with all expenses paid 
for himself and Mrs. Thompson, and they 
have taken a trip to the West Indies. 

Mr. Thompson’s health has not been good 
for several months and on doctor’s orders he 
was required to take a vacation. 

A letter from Mr. Thompson, posted at 
Havana, advises that he is feeling much im- 
proved and expects to be well recovered by 
the time he returns. 
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A Correction 


Due to the absence of our proof reader last 
month, several errors occurred in our February 
issue. One of these errors had to do with the 
excellent book on Public Finance recently pub- 
lished under the editorship of Eugene C. Buck 
of the National Institute of Public Administra- 
tion and the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research. This book is published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 


- 
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A Difficult Order to Fill 

The Kansas City Star reports that City 
Manager H. F. McElroy recently received the 
following letter: 

“My deer Sir: 

I am verry anchious to Mairry Pleas send 
Me a catalgue off your Ladys ho hav adver- 
tise and o Blige.” 

Judge McElroy stated that he was out of 
the catalogues. 
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THE ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP. 


New Active Members 

Col. C. O. Sherrill, City Manager, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The application of Colonel C. O. 
Sherrill, city manager of Cincinnati, Ohio, rec- 
ommended by W. R. Hopkins, city manager of 
Cleveland and I. C. Brower, city manager of 
Lima, Ohio has been received. Colonel Sher- 
rill was graduated from West Point Military 
Academy in 1921 as an honor student and since 
that time has performed various engineering 
and administrative duties in river and harbor 
construction and operation, fortifications, sur- 
veying, etc. for the United States governmer* 
For four years he was director of public build- 
ings and parks in Washington, D. C. and mil- 
itary aid to President Warren G. Harding and 
President Calvin Coolidge. He became city 
manager of Cincinnati in January, 1926. He 
has been an associate member of the Associa- 
tion. 


B. B. Huckabee, City Manager, Tulia, Texas. 
The application of B. B. Huckabee, city man- 
ager of Tulia, Texas, recommended by O. E. 
Carr, city manager of Fort Worth, Texas and 
E. E. McAdams, city manager of Waco, Texas 
has been received. Mr. Huckabee has had ex- 
perience as an oil engineer and a light plant 
manager. He has been city manager of Tulia 
since April, 1924. 


F. W. Ford, Jr., City Manager, Auburn, 
Maine. The application of F. W. Ford, Jr. 
city manager of Auburn, Maine, recommended 
by H. A. Brinkerhoff, city manager of Port- 
land, Maine and J. Walter Ackerman, city man- 
ager of Watertown, New York has just been 
received. Mr. Ford received the degree of 
B. S. in structural engineering from Tufts 
College in 1914. After serving as assistant 
to the city engineer of Medford, Massachusetts 
for one year he became connected with the 
Boston Railway, handling bridge inspection 
and design. After three years work as resi- 
dent engineer in construction for an engineer- 
ing company he took charge of public works 
in Mathuen, Massachusetts for three years. 
While serving in this position he was appointed 
city manager of Auburn in 1925. He has been 
an associate member of the Association. 
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Roger M. Evans, City Manager, Painesville, 
Ohio. The application of Roger M. Evans, city 
manager of Painesville, Ohio, recommended by 
W. R. Hopkins, city manager of Cleveland, 
Ohio and Harrison G. Otis, city manager of 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, has been received. 
Mr. Evans holds the degrees of B. S. and C. E. 
from the Pennsylvania State College. He has 
had varied engineering experience with power 
plants and was engaged in construction work 
for the Carnegie Steel Company for three 
years. He served three years as city engineer 
of Clairton, Pennsylvania prior to his appoint- 
ment as city manager of Painesville in Feb- 
ruary, 1926. He has been an associate member 
of the Association. 

L. A. Sears, City Manager, Albion, Michi- 
gan. The application of L. A. Sears, city man. 
ager of Albion, Michigan, recommended by 
W. M. Rich, city manager of Ironwood, Michi- 
gan and Fred H. Locke, city manager of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, has been received. 
Mr. Sears has received the degrees of B. §. in 
electrical engineering and M. A. in mathe- 
matics from the University of Michigan. He 
was instructor in mathematics and applied 
methods at Albion College for five years pre- 
ceding his appointment as city manager of 
Albion in January, 1926. He has been an as- 
sociate member of the Association. 
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New Associate Members 

Narcisse J. A. Vermette, City Manager, 
Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, Canada. Mr. Ver- 
mette is a graduate of the Ecole Polytechnique 
and an associate member of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada. For five years he was 
connected with a civil engineering firm in 
Montreal, specializing in municipal work. In 
1920 he entered the technical service of the 
city of Montreal and became assistant en- 
gineer in charge of surveys. He became city 
manager of Shawinigan Falls on February 1, 
1927. 
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New Subscribers to the Association 
Estal G. Starr, Neodesha, Kansas; E. Sand- 
quist, City Engineer, Havre, Montana; City 
Manager League, 2017 Rucker Avenue, Ever- 
ett, Washington; LeRoy O. Hines, 118 Brooke 
Avenue, Norfolk, Virginia; Jay A. Craven, 535 
Superior Avenue, Dayton, Ohio; L. P. Cook- 
ingham, Clawson, Michigan; Elmer L. Hudson, 
914 Sinclair Building, Steubenville, Ohio; Ray- 

mond S. Noonan, City Hall, Ocala, Florida. 
During the month of February 15 new sub- 
scriptions to Public Management were received. 
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BY |THE WAY 


WHAT THE PREss IS SAYING ABOUT THE CITY MANAGER PLAN 




















Scientific Management Applied to Mu- 
nicipal Government 


“Lastly, there is the probability that sooner 
or later in our city of the future we shall have 
to meet the problems of municipal manage- 
ment in a scientific way. It is a matter very 
largely of mental mechanics. We really know 
all about it now, but do not apply the know- 
ledge we possess. If the city of the future is 
to be a place worth living in we must apply 
every scrap of knowledge we can get, consider- 
ing each special problem in its individual as- 
pects first and then taking it in its relation to 
others. Some years ago, in Germany, I was 
impressed by the fact that politics are entirely 
eliminated from city management. It came 
rather as a shock to me, as an American ac- 
customed to the partisan bitterness of our 
political campaigns, to find advertisments in 
the German newspapers for men who could 
prove their qualifications to act as mayors of 
cities and towns happening at the moment to 
need such officials. If we could as completely 
eliminate politics from the management of our 
American cities, turning it over to real experts, 
we would have tax-rates which would seem 
ridiculously low, when compared to those which 
we charge ourselves today. Then, too, the 
highly trained mayor, educated as a specialist 
in municipal management, and utterly cut off 
from all political influences would see to it 
that his city had that kind of police force, a 
scientifically selected, scientifically trained, 
scientifically managed body of men knowing 
and accomplishing tasks for which they were 
employed. That will be the way in which 
America will cope with its crime problem,— 
through scientifically managed police forces. 

“Humanity cannot be standardized, but it 
can be controlled; if it can be controlled it 
can be trained. It is trained, as a matter of 
fact. Society trains its gunmen to be gunmen 
by allowing conditions to arise which give gun- 
men opportunity to use their guns in getting 
more money than they could possibly get other- 
wise and in a shorter time, with less work. 
Big business in America meets problems quite 
as difficult as that of managing police forces 
every day and meets them competently. It 


meets them scientifically, and that is the reason 
why it solves them almost without disturbance. 
When American cites go at the problem of 
their management as intelligently as big busi- 
ness goes after the problems of its manage- 
ment most of those problems automatically 
will vanish.”—-Thomas A. Edison in the Forum 
Magazine, November, 1926. 
“An Unqualified Success’’ 

“A financial report by the city manager 
hows that the city commission lived within its 
budget and ended the year with a surplus of 
$31,097.08. This statement is a source of 
gratification to the citizens of Ironwood. It 
convinces them that the administration of 
city affairs is on a business basis, that bud- 
gets are being respected, and that there is a 
way out of what, to some, appears a difficult 
proposition. 

“When we remember how little city budgets 
were respected in past years and when we 
look about us in other cities where municipal 
affairs are in a sad tangle, we realize that 
Ironwood made no mistake a year ago when 
voters voiced their approval to the suggestion 
that a more modern type of city government 
be installed, and that the administrative af- 
fairs of the city be placed in the hands of a 
commission and a city manager. 

“We do not believe city officers should be 
niggardly in their efforts to make a showing. 
It should always be kept in mind that the pen- 
dulum swung from one extreme to the other; 
it should further be remembered that neither 
extreme was what was wanted; and finally, it 
should be kept uppermost in mind at all times 
that the safest course to pursue is about half- 
way between the two extremes. The new 
administration, during its first year, indicated 
it intended to go carefully but will not overlook 
essential public improvements. The old debt 
must be paid but in the meantime the city’s 
requirements must be met. It isn’t an easy 
task but it is pleasing to note that the city’s 
first year under the new order of things is all 
that the most exacting citizen could ask. We 
feel safe in saying that the commission-man- 
ager government is an unqualified success in 
Ironwood.”—Ironwood, Mich., Globe. 
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Public Utilities for Public Service 


By DeLos F. Witcox, Ph. D., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Contributing Editor 











Is it a Losing Proposition? 


Even where there is no thought of selling a 
municipal water or light plant to a private 
concern, the disturbing thought bobs up every 
little while—Is the plant losing money? And 
very often nobody can tell. Private companies 
in most of the states have had the benefit of 
public supervision of accounts for quite a 
number of years, and where supervision has 
been effective their records are kept so that 
their financial status can readily be shown. 
Municipal utilities, except in a few states, 
have not had the benefit of such supervision, 
and it must be admitted that in many cases 
their accounts are in deplorable condition. The 
operating officials may not know even the total 
cost of the plant and system, and have no 
record of property once useful that has since 
disappeared. Sometimes they do not have a 
complete and accurate inventory of the plant 
and system in present use, and in many cases 
they have no idea in detail of the deprecia- 
tion that has accrued, and are not at all sure 
of inadequacies in equipment until after the 
danger point is reached. Often the services 
rendered to other departments are not paid 
for, and the value of legal and general ser- 
vices received from other branches of the city 
administration are ignored entirely. Extensions 
and additions may be built out of surplus 
earnings and the outstanding bonds amortized, 
but nobody is the wiser as to the real financial 
status of the utility. 


“Service” is the proper slogan, but there is 
no magic in municipal ownership that makes 
cost and financial efficiency unimportant. 
Somebody has to pay for service and some- 
body has to pay for inefficiency. A knowl- 
edge of the facts of cost is at the basis of 
good administration and is essential to public 
control and to intelligent public appreciation 
and support. 


Every city that runs a utility plant needs to 
know the amount of the investment, the 
sources from which it came, the debt out- 
standing on account of it, the adequacy of the 
plant, its present condition as compared with 


SS] 
new, the full cost of operation, the value of 
services exchanged with other departments, the 
revenues derived from the different classes of 
service, the sufficiency of the rates charged, 
the propriety of the rates with respect to their 
distribution of the costs of service, and a good 
many other things financial. 

There is no good reason why a city should 
not be up to date. It can’t lie down on the 
job of municipal government, and if it has 
undertaken to operate a municipal utility, it 
has every reason to try to do it well. 


Dr. Bauer's Plan for Stabilizing Rate 
Regulation 

At the meeting of the American Economie 
Association held in St. Louis during the holi- 
days, Dr. John Bauer of New York presided 
over a special conference on the problem of 
effective public utility regulation. The con- 
ference discussed the specific problem of rate- 
making with particular reference to the rate 
base. The “present value” theory developed 
by the United States Supreme Court in the 
celebrated case of Smyth v. Ames, 169 U. §. 
466, down through a long series of decisions 
culminating in the Indianapolis Water Case 
was compared with outright “reproduction 
cost” on the one hand and “actual cost” on 
the other. Smyth v. Ames, decided in 1898, 
came up from Nebraska at a time when prices 
were low and the reproduction cost method 
was thought to be highly advantageous to the 
public. The late William Jennings Bryan 
urged that theory on behalf of the Nebraska 
Railway commission, while the railroad com- 
pany at that time favored actual cost. Instead 
of following either of these methods, the Su- 
preme Court, through Mr. Justice Harlan, de- 
veloped the so-called “fair value” rule which 
leaves the determination of value in each par- 
ticular case to the judgment of the commis- 
sion or court after having given due weight 
to actual cost, reproduction cost and all other 
pertinent facts. At the economic conference, 
Dr. Bauer pointed out that the present value 
basis of rate-making has proved to be highly 


unsatisfactory: (1) because value is _ not 
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exactly defined, and (2) because, under this 
rule, value is a variable quantity dependent 
upon changing prices, improvements in the 
arts, and other shifting conditions. As a con- 
sequence, every time a readjustment in rates 
is attempted a conflict of interest is aroused 
between the public and the consumers, re- 
sulting in long drawn out litigation. This 
affects the financial stability of the utilities, 
since it does not provide for prompt rate re- 
adjustments upward when costs have _in- 
creased, or downward when they have declined. 
To a large extent, therefore, the rule has re- 
sulted in deadlock in rate regulation; it has 
been enormously costly, and in many cases 
has seriously interfered with the normal de- 
velopment of the utility business. 


Dr. Bauer said that the task of rate-making 
under the fair value rule has been practically 
unmanageable in the face of the large number 
of companies, the varying circumstances and 
the shifting conditions of prices and other fac- 
tors affecting the cost of service. Because of 
this general situation, he proposed the adop- 
tion of a definite rate base that would elimin- 
ate all disputes between the public and the 
companies and at the same time provide for 
complete financial stability of the utilities and 
of the service that they render to the public. 
To this end he proposed as the rate base the 
actual investment in the properties. He said 
that under proper accounting control the in- 
vestment would be a definite sum shown by 
the accounts and would thus give the com- 
missions a constantly fixed measure of the re- 
turn to which in any case the utility is en- 
titled. This would apply whether the rates 
existing in a particular case are too high or 
too low and would show what adjustments are 
necessary to conserve the rights of the in- 
vestors, as well as those of the consumers. 
During a period of rising costs rates could 
be promptly increased so that the return on 
the bonds and stocks would never be jeopard- 
ized; when costs were falling rates could be 
reduced upon a definite basis without affecting 
the return to the investors and without arous- 
ing conflict between the public and the com- 
panies. On this basis rate-making could be 
readily administered. 

To adopt such a definite rate base, Dr. Bauer 
said, would require positive legislation to pro- 
vide directly for the desired rate-making policy 
and to provide the necessary machinery for 
rate adjustments. In order to avoid successful 
opposition in the courts on the ground of con- 
fiscation, he proposed that a differentiation 
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be made between the investment in already 
existing properties and the investments made 
subsequent to the enactment of appropriate 
legislation in line with the plan suggested 
For the existing properties he proposed ap 
initial valuation that would settle once for al} 
the amount of the investment for a suitable 
rate base. This amount taken upon the books 
would remain unchanged except as additional 
investments were made. 

Dr. Bauer said that such an initial valuation 
would naturally involve compromise, and jp 
many instances would require special adjust. 
ments for the particular conditions affecting a 
company. However, it ought to be based upon 
such a general rule of valuation as would 
reach the maximum of satisfactory results jp 
all cases and would necessitate the minimum 
of adjustments in special circumstances. The 
rule he suggested was to start with the 
original cost of the properties in use at the 
time of the valuation, less depreciation. This 
amount, representing the net remaining mone- 
tary investment in the properties, would then 
be divided between the investment made by 
the bondholders and preferred stockholders and 
the investment made by common stockholders, 
The portion of the investment attributable to 
bondholders and preferred stockholders would 
be left unchanged, but the portion represent- 
ing contributions by the common stockholders 
would be increased or decreased in proportion 
as the existing prices were higher or lower 
than the level of prices when the shares were 
issued. This adjustment would give the com- 
mon stockholders roughly a return having the 
same purchasing power which they received 
at the time of the original issue of the stock, 
but would not allow any different monetary 
return on the bonds and preferred stock be- 
cause, in any event, the bondholders and the 
preferred stockholders are limited by contract 
to fixed returns specified by their securities. 

After such an initial valuation, adjusted as 
might be necessary in any particular case, only 
actual new investments would be added, and 
the entire amount of the rate base would be 
maintained systematically through charges to 
operating expenses for maintenance and de- 
preciation. This, Dr. Bauer said, would place 
rate making on a definite basis, at least s0 
far as the reciprocal rights of the companies 
and the consumers in general are concerned. 
While the commissions would be relieved of 
their present problem of establishing values, 
they would still have the problem of estab 
lishing systematic rate structures with proper 
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rate -differentiation; but the plan would elim- 
inate all conflict with the utilities in the effort 
of the commissions to work out any desirable 
rate schedules. 

Dr. Bauer’s proposal led to an interesting 
discussion in which Prof. Harry G. Brown of 
the University of Missouri, Prof. Robert L. 
Hale and Prof. J. C. Bonbright of Columbia 
University, Prof. Clarence E. McNeill of the 
University of Nebraska, Prof. Martin G. 
Glaeser of the University of Wisconsin and 
others participated. Most of these economists, 
with the notable exception of Prof. Brown, 
expressed themselves as friendly to the actual 
investment theory of valuation, but a fear 
was expressed by several of them that fixed 
returns guaranteed to the utilities might have 
a bad effect upon efficiency in operation. In 
view of the interest shown in the discussion 
it was suggested that the conference be con- 
tinued at the next meeting of the association 
with a view to a more thorough discussion of 
the effect of the proposed plan upon the effi- 
ciency problem. It was also agreed informally 
to organize a committee to formulate prin- 
ciples of valuation and procedure in rate mak- 
ing, to which economists and others who have 
devoted themselves to the study of rate regu- 
lation might give their approval. 

It is a matter of great significance that just 
at this time, when Mr. Justice Butler’s de- 
cision in the Indianapolis Water Case has fo- 
cused public attention more than ever before 
upon the perils of regulation under the valua- 
tion rules announced by the Supreme Court, 
the economists of the country should organize 
a movement to formulate principles of valua- 
tion which, if they should receive legislative 
and judicial approval, might lead ultimately 
to the abandonment of the Smyth v. Ames rule 
and to the adoption of the prudent investment 
rule originating in Massachusetts and ably ad- 
vocated by Mr. Justice Brandeis in his dis- 
senting opinion in the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Case, 262 U. S. 276. 


The Indianapolis Water Case 

On November 22, 1926, the United States 
Supreme Court handed down a 
McCardle v. Indianapolis Water Company 
which is generally thought to have great pub- 
lic significance. As forecasting the probable 
attitude of the court in the railroad valuations 
now pending, this case was hailed in Wash- 
ington as likely to provoke a national political 
campaign on the subject of valuation. It has 
been suggested that if the Supreme Court’s 


decision in 


ruling results in an increase in the rate base 
for the railroads of the country from approxi. 
mately twenty billion dollars to around thirty. 
five billions, not only will the hope of lower 
freight rates go glimmering, but further rate 
increases will become a certainty. 

Mr. Justice Butler wrote the opinion of the 
court, in which he held that “If the tendency 
or trend of prices is not definitely upward or 
downward and it does not appear that there 
will be a substantial change in prices, then the 
present value of lands, plus the present cost 
of constructing the plant, less depreciation, jf 
any, is a fair measure of the value of the 
physical elements of the property;” also, that 
“while the values of such properties do not 
vary with frequent minor fluctuations in the 
prices of material and labor required to pro. 
duce them, they are affected by and generally 
follow the relatively permanent levels and 
trends of such prices;” also, that “it is well 
established that values of utility properties 
fluctuate, and that owners must bear the de- 
cline and are entitled to the increase;” also, 
that “a reasonable rate of return is not less 
than 7 per cent.” 

It will be observed that in this case Justice 
Butler does not specifically decide that re- 
production cost at spot prices, so-called, is the 
measure of value, although it is apparent that 
he would give controlling weight to reprodue- 
tion cost at the prices current at the date of 
appraisal. The far-reaching significance of 
this case may be summarized under the fol- 
lowing points: 

a. A determination that anything less than 
a 7 per cent return is confiscatory. 

b. A recognition that public utility values 
fluctuate and cannot be stabilized 
process of regulation. 


by any 


c. A statement that values for rate pur- 
poses go up and down with price trends. 

d. A practical recognition that the cost of 
replacing the property at the prices current 
at the time of the appraisal is the dominant 
factor in the valuation of the 
elements. 


physical 


e. A clear inference that valuations based 
on actual cost or prudent investment cannot 
be adjusted from time to time by the applica- 
tion,of index figures to the changing value 
of the dollar, but in every case a complete 
revaluation must be made based upon the 
prices currently applicable to the particular 
elements of labor and material entering inte 
construction. 
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f. A suggestion that depreciation, “if any,” 
is to be deducted, thus for the first time giving 
the implication in a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court that in some cases there 
may be no depreciation, and apparently tend- 
ing toward a recognition of the theory often 
advanced by the utilities that depreciation is 
limited to the amount which could profitably 
be spent at the time of the appraisal in bring- 
ing the property up to what is called a con, 
dition of 100 per cent operating efficiency. 
This is a matter of immense practical im- 
portance, as the question of the method of 
applying depreciation in valuations for rate 
purposes has not yet been finally determined. 
The difference between the amount of accrued 
depreciation that would be found by an honest 
application of the rule which seems to be im- 
plied in the Knoxville Water Case and the Min- 
nesota Rate Cases, and the amount that would 
be found by the application of the rule gen- 
erally contended for by the utilities would 
probably be not less than 25 per cent of the 
total cost new of the properties devoted to 
public service other than land. 

g. The assumption as a matter of course 
that a utility is entitled to a separate allow- 


ance in the rate base for going value, re. 
gardless of its financial history, notwithstand. 
ing the fact that no separate allowance was 
made in Des Moines Gas Company v. City of 
Des Moines, 238 U. S. 153; nor in Galveston 
Electric Company v. City of Galveston, 258 Y, 
S. 388; nor in City of Houston v. Southwester, 
Bell Telephone Company, 259 U. S. 318; and 
notwithstanding that in the last named cage 
Mr. Justice Clarke, speaking for the court, 
said: “Whether going concern value is to be 
considered and allowed at all in determining 
the base for rate-making, and if allowed what 
the amount of it should be, depends upon the 
financial history of the company.” 





+ 

The large monetary loss resulting from traf. 
fic congestion is becoming more apparent as 
the results of recent traffic surveys are being 
published. A taxicab company in Philadelphia 
shows that its cabs lose, on the average, $2.50 
each per day because of traffic congestion, 
This represents in one year 9.5 per cent of the 
working time of the cabs. It is estimated that 
more than a million dollars a day is lost in 
New York City. 
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Commendable Firmness 
N A certain Wellington builder has received 
ews Notes | an unpleasant surprise over a cottage he built 























in defiance of the by-laws regarding air space 
and clearance from other premises. In the 
first place he set to work without waiting for 
a permit and in due course was hailed before 
a magistrate and fined £5. He carried on with 


Housing in Great Britain 
A committee of the Birmingham, England, 
city council has issued a table showing the 


progress of housing in Birmingham as com- Just 
us 











pared with other important provincial towns. 
That Birmingham is several thousand houses 
ahead of any of its sister cities is shown by 
the following table: 

Houses contracted for: 


the good work and finished his cottage. 
by way of pointing out to him the error of 
his ways, the city council refused to permit 
the installation of water, drainage and electric 
light, and so a brand new cottage stood empty 


Bristol 8.726 Liverpool 11.315 for several weeks. The builder was not pre- 
Bradford 4,046 Manchester 7,530 pared to do anything about the matter—he 
Cardiff 2,478 Newcastle 2,888 could not, very well—but the council was, and 
Hull 2,742 Nottingham 3,296 . . 
t s las eting, approved a rec - 
Leeds 4.980 Sheffield 5.940 at its last meeting, ap} Fo ed a recommenda 
talocster 3.929 tion of the by-laws committee to the effect that 
Birmingham 18,599 he should be called upon to pull the place down. 
Houses completed: Other Wellington builders, without a doubt, 
Bradford 2,732 Liverpool 6,948 will have taken note of this case.—Board and 
Bristol 2,744 Manchester 5,820 Council (New Zealand). 
Cardiff 1,791 Newcastle 1,843 
Hull 1,174 Nottingh 1,976 . ; pe ‘ . 
2 ed yr os The city council of Victoria, B. C., is con- 
Leeds 3,792 Sheffield 4,196 7 < 2 
re 1.561 sidering the establishment of a cold storage 
Birmingham 10,938 plant. 
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ment since 1915. 
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faction without any objections or nuisance. 
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The city of Dunedin, New Zealand, has had 
a municipal insurance scheme since 1918. 
Within the past year the surplus credit in the 
fund increased from about £38,087 to £42,882. 


A skyscraper 110 stories in height is pro- 
posed for New York City. This will be 1208 
feet in height, of course, the tallest structure 
in the world and will have an estimated office 
population of 30,000. The municipal adminis- 
trator should take into consideration that this 
would mean approximately 120,000 rides daily 
on some sort of rapid transit facility for this 
one building alone and will increase traffic 
congestion considerably. 


Credit for the first ordinance requiring the 
licensing of all radio receiving sets seems to 
be due Bay City, Michigan. An ordinance 
requiring this was recently proposed. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States recently submitted a report on state and 
local taxation. Among the proposals which 
carried are recommendations that intangible 
personal property should be taxed on the basis 
of annual earnings in lieu of any other taxes 
as to such property; reciprocal exemption of 
intangible property on non-resident decedents; 
states should use uniform rates on individual 
income taxes and that each state should recip- 
rocally allow credit for income tax paid in 
another state; that bonds should be used only 
for non-recurring capital expenditures; that 
serial bonds should be used in all instances; 
modern uniform accounting for each state and 
its local governments with centralized state 
audit facilities and that corporate taxes should 
be reduced. The recommendation that each 
state should have an agency with power upon 
local petition to prevent unwise expenditure 
by local governments (the 
plan) was defeated. 


so-called Indiana 


A municipal insurance company composed 
of municipal public authorities who determined 
to use their own cooperative insurance rather 
than regular insurance was formed in 1904 
and since that time has gained a clientele of 
700 public authorities in Great Britain. This 
cooperative insurance scheme carries all types 
except life insurance. 


The anti-tuberculosis movement in the 
United States has grown tremendously since 
the Channing Home in Boston was opened in 
1857. 


By 1895 there were 19 tuberculosis sani- 
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1905, 67. 
1905 and 1910, 78 other institutions were added 
and between 1910 and 1915, 132 were opened. 
Between 1915 and 1920, 130 institutions were 
founded and since 1920 another 129 have been 


taria, in 1900, 34 and in Between 


opened. That this movement has resulted in 
great decrease in the death rate due to tuber. 
culosis is apparent for, whereas in 1910 tuber. 
culosis was first in the list of deaths, in 1924 
with 20,000,000 more population, it occupied 
fifth place. 


The corporation of Calcutta has been pub. 
lishing The Calcutta Municipal Gazette weekly 
for two years as its official organ. A recent 
a great amount of material 
showing the progress of civic affairs in India, 
Among the topics covered are social hygiene, 


number contains 


lighting, water, milk supply, municipal insur- 
ance, food control, housing, the beggar 
problems. Many of the problems now con- 
fronting the municipality and awaiting solu- 


and 


tion, are discussed. 


Lynchburg, Virginia, opened its municipal 


athletic stadium for the football season last 
fall. The stadium has accommodations for 
8,000. Nine games have been played thus far 


and when no games are scheduled, the field is 
used as a playground with an attendance of 
250 a day. 


This winter, highway officials in thirty-six 
‘snow 


: states” report a program for keeping 


the roads open during the snow season cover- 
This is an increase of 
two 


ing 92,756 miles. 
30,600 miles in 


some 
The expenditure 
last winter for snow removal work was ap- 
proximately four million dollars. This work 
has considerably ameliorated conditions which 
prevailed in semi-rural communities until snow 
The Department of 
Agriculture has found that operating costs in 
snow removal are lower for truck plows than 
for tractors. Any fallen snow to a depth of 
nine inches with 
truck plows. Since most storms deposit only 
from two to five inches of snow, trucks are 
used in the majority of instances. 


years. 


removal work was begun. 


can be efficiently removed 


Municipalities will soon be placing guards 
around the paint shops in the departments of 
public works. In Boston the paint shop re- 
cently was entered and some quantity of wood 
aleohol and creosote taken. At one o’clock the 
next morning the night watchman was found 
fatally ill and within the next hour or so two 
other employes died. 
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The Pitometer Company 


Water Distribution Engineers 
48 Church Street, New York City 





Water Waste Surveys 


To account for the water supplied to the distribution 


system each day. 


Trunk Main Surveys 


Including loss of head tests and the determination of 


“C”’ in Chezy’s Formula. 


Studies of Existing Distribution 
Systems 


To determine necessary extensions and replacements 


for present needs and future requirements. 
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z Digest of Local Government Literature 











The Threat of Leisure. By George Barton Cut- 


ten, President, Colgate University. Yale 
University Press, New Haven. 1926. Pp. 
161. $2.00. 


Recreation Survey of Buffalo. By L. H. Weir. 
Buffalo City Planning Association. Buffalo, 
N. Y. Pp. 369. 

“Leisure is ours whether we wish it or not, 
and it is for us to decide whether it is to be 
a boon or a doom to us and future gen- 
erations.” 

The use of modern machinery, mass pro- 
duction, and legislative limitations on hours of 
work, are some of the factors in civilization 
which have given people more time than their 
plans demand. The author treats thoroughly 
the problem of finding occupation of some kind 
for our surplus hours. His solution is edu- 
cation. 

The treatment includes an interesting and 
valuable discussion of how we obtained lei- 
sure, and a survey of how we are now invest- 
ing it. Dr. Cutten attributes crime very 
largely to misuse of leisure. 

Although the book runs to particularism in 
its analysis of social conditions and contains 
much reasoning post hoc ergo propter hoc, it 
is an entertaining volume for one interested 
in playground and recreation problems, or in 
education. 

Cities should find much of practical value 
to them in planning recreation for all their 
citizens in the second book. The Survey was 
begun in a small way in 1921 by the Social 
Welfare Conference, and was concluded under 
the supervision of the Buffalo City Planning 
Association. 


A complete picture is drawn of the city’s ex- 
isting recreational facilities, public and pri- 


vate, and is contrasted with the standards 
which Buffalo should meet to provide ade- 
quately for the leisure time of its people. 


Much of the philosophy of public recreation is 
contained in the pages of the survey, which 
deals with the relation of leisure time to the 
distribution of population and to the home and 
industrial life of the city. There are thirty- 
eight maps and diagrams. 

Commercial recreation is discussed, Buffalo’s 
laws for the control and regulation of such 
recreations being given in full. Other topics 


are “Organization and Administration of Pyb. 
lic Recreation,” which presents an excellent 
set of standards and principles, “Private Fag]. 
ities and Activities” and “Foreign Population 
Studies.” 

The survey of home recreation reveals, 
among other things, play rooms in 15.6 per 
cent of the homes, home play evenings in 575 
per cent and an average of 1.7 children’s 
parties per home per year. Plans and speci. 
fications for building home play equipment 
are included, also directions for the organiza- 
tion and conduct of an educational campaign 
to promote home play. 

The survey represents a practical plan which 
any community can 
recreation needs. 


follow in analyzing its 
It has many suggestions of 
interest to the city official, beside those to the 
recreation leader and social worker. The vol- 
ume may be secured by sending a mailing fee 
of twenty-five cents to the Buffalo City Plan- 
ning Association. 





A Selection of Cases on the Law of Municipal 
Corporations. By Charles W. Tooke, Pro- 
fessor of Law, Georgetown 
Callaghan and Company. 
Pp. 1335. 

There have been so many radical changes 
since the last book on municipal cor- 
porations was published that this book is as- 
sured of a wide field of usefulness. The work- 
ing of the newer forms of municipal govern- 
ment, the city planning and zoning movement, 
the problem of excess condemnation and the 
newer doctrines on municipal liability are not 
presented in the older case books. 


University. 


Chicago. 1926. 


case 


About four hundred cases have been used 
and the book is divided into the following 
chapters under which the proper cases are 


grouped: Definition and nature of municipal 
corporations, origin and history, incorporation 
and incidents of existence, organization, muv- 
nicipal officers, legislation, powers, revenue, in- 
debtedness, property rights and municipal 
liability. The chapter on powers is divided 
into five sections and includes powers in gen- 
eral, the police power, zoning, municipal wel- 
fare and social services. This chapter is prob- 
ably the best in the book. 

The book is well made up and the index is 
thorough. 
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Report of 
Merit 


The Merit System in Government. 
the Conference Committee on the 


System. National Municipal League, 261 
Broadway, New York City. 1926. Pp. 170. 
$1.50. 


Fighting the Spoilsmen. By William Dudley 
Foulke, LL. D. National Civil Service Re- 
form League, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City. Pp. 348. $1. 

Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Assembly 
of Civil Service Commissions, Proceedings. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1927. Pp. 160. 


The Conference Committee, which has 
worked on the problems of civil employment 
for three years, was composed of members 
delegated by the National Municipal League, 
the Governmental Research Conference, the 
National Assembly of Civil Service Commis- 
sions, and the Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration. It set out to prepare a definite 
statement on the functions a public personnel 
agency should exercise and the results which 
an ideally organized and functioning agency 
should obtain. 

The magnitude of the problem is shown by 
the fact that there are now between 2,500,000 
and 3,000,000 persons on the public payroll, 
with compensation reaching the sum of $3,- 
000,000,000 annually. This sum _ represents 
from a third to a half of all money spent for 
governmental purposes in the United States. 

Probably the most significant statement in 
the chapter on the magnitude of the problem 
is that “Because of the diversity and com- 
plexity of the functions undertaken by the 
modern city, county, state, and federal govern- 
ments, a much wider variety of occupations 
is found among public servants in any given 
jurisdiction than is usually found in an indus- 
trial concern with the same number of em- 
ployes.” 


This being true, it follows that the body 
which chooses the employes has a more com- 
plicated task than that of the industrial em- 
ployment manager. When we have politics 
entering the situation, it is obvious that to 
secure satisfactory workers for the govern- 
ment, the source of employment is important, 
and scientific methods of and ap- 
pointment are imperative. 


selection 


That it is also necessary to broaden the field 
of the central personnel agency is shown by 
the small number of jurisdictions which now 
have such organizations; ten states, ten 
counties, and about two hundred cities. 
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The usefulness of the book will depend op 
the needs of the reader. If there is an exist. 
ing agency, the chapter on the functions of g 
personnel agency will be useful in checkj 
its functions with those the Committee thinks 
necessary. If a central agency is about to be 
provided for the chapter on the forms of op. 
ganization will be used to advantage. The 
latter contains a description of six forms, 
where each is used, and the advantages ang 
disadvantages. About a third of the book is 
devoted to a draft of an act to create a public 
employment commission. 

“Fighting the Spoilsmen” contains stirring 
reminiscences of the movement for civil serviee 
reform from the passage of the Act of 1883 
down to about 1917. 

The description of the development of the 
spoils system includes incidents which will be 
almost incredible to persons now enjoying the 
benefits of government by experts. 

The National Civil Service Reform League 
has a limited number of these books which will 
be sent gratis to civil service and personnel 
administrators. 


One of the most interesting addresses 
printed in the “Proceedings” deals with the 
British Civil Service. The history of the re. 
forms of the Victorians which led to the test- 
ing of applicants for the civil service is told, 
The idea of competitive examinations seems 
to have been borrowed from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, both of which awarded fellowships on 
this basis. Other papers deal with civil ser- 
vice administration and the technique of ex- 
aminations. 

Charles Shaughnessy, chief examiner, Civil 
Service Commission of Philadelphia, is secre- 
tary of the Assembly. 
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I. General Administrative 
Problems 




















REGIONAL PLANNING 71-2 (43) 
Germany 
City Planning in Germany: In the Ruhr District.-A 


very complete work by Ehlgotz published at the request 
of the association of German architects and dealing with 
public works built in the territories of Munster and its 
district as far as the Geldern District 
of Elberfeld to the south. 
zation and 


and in the city 
Questions concerning coloni- 
municipal policy are discussed in an article 
“The Activities of the 
Union for Colonization of the 
Ruhr.” The 
in recent years dealing with public health. It 


illustrations 


entitled Purpose and Regional 


District of the 
work describes a series of measures finished 


Mining 


contains 


numerous of groups of homes very satis- 


factory from the practical and aesthetic point of view 


Editeurs: Dari. Deutscher Architekten und Industrie 
Verlag. Berlin-Halensee, 1925, 302 pages, prix 4 Mk 
Ehigoetz, Dipl. Ing. Essen “DeutschIlnads Stadtebau: 
Ruhrland. Munchen, Gesundheits-Ingenieur, Feb. 13, 
1926. No. 7. pp. 96-97 1-28 
CITY PLANNING 71-2 (43) 
England 


The plan of a city and its neighborhood and its con- 
nections with the regional plan:—-Mr. Abbott thinks that 
the plan for city development ought to include the exist- 
what 


sections can 


ing city and examines the question to degree the 


rules to be laid 
to old 


arrives at the 


down for new be applied 


With 


conclusion 


regard to street 
that 
property owners are not profited by 
that consequently they ought not 
If this from the 
inter-city traffic it is equitable for the district to 
in the expense. H. V. 


sections. widening he 
often the 
this 


to carry a part of the 


very abutting 


widening and 


cost. widening results necessities of 


share 
Lanchester is also in favor of 


extending to the old city the obligation of drawing up 


a plan of urban development which in England exists 
only for the city itself. E. R. Abbott and H. V. Lan- 
chester. A Development Scheme for a Town and Its 
Surrounding and Its Relation to Regional Planning, 
London, Journal of The Town Planning Institute, Feb., 
1926. No. 4. (Analyse extraite du Tijdschrift voor 
Volkshuisvesting). 1-29 
STUDY OF CITIES 71.311 (43) 
Germany 

City planning in Germany: Essen.—-A work by Ehl- 


gotz published at the request of the chief burgermeister 
of the city of Essen and dealing with the industrial and 


sanitary development of the city and the history and 
development of its public works, transportation, ete. 
The different chapters are written by competent speci- 
alists. Deutschlands Stadtebau: Essen Editeurs: 


Architekten- 


1925, 276 


“Dari.” Deutscher und Industrieverlag, 


Berlin-Halensee, pages, prix: 3 Mk. (Analyse 


dans “Gesundheits-Ingenieur,”” February 13, 1926. No. 7, 

p. 96-97.) I-30 

ZONING United States 
The effects of zoning on American architecture. 


Zoning has created the American style of 


Set-back sky-scrapers; photographs of some recent build- 
ings of this type. Randolph W. Sexton, 


sky-scrapers. 


Paris, La Con- 


struction Modern, April 18, 1926. p. 343-345, 5 fig. 1% 
col. I-31 
PERSONNEL AGENCY United States 

The author writes on the assumption that the merit 
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principle in government is as sound in 


practice as it is 
in theory and that the lack of complete success jn any 


given jurisdiction is traceable not to a lack of soundness 
in the principle but to the lack of jurisdiction, ingyg. 
ficient support, indifference on the part of the public, ip 
effective other 
the practicability of the principle itself. 


than 
The relation of 
the personnel agency to other administrative agencies and 


administration or some factors 


the essential functions of the agency are covered. The 
experience of New Jersey with the merit 
“The Personnel 
Administration,” 


system is used 
Agency as an Integral 
Charles P. Messick, 
New Jersey State Civil Service Com. 
Public Personnel Studies, Washington, D. ©, 
January, 1927. Vol. 5. No. 1. pp. 2-10. 1-32 
GOVERNMENT OF GARDEN CITIES England 
The garden city of Welwyn has presented complicated 
problems of local government which are described in this 
The site of the city includes 
The manner in 


for illustration. 
Part of Public 
Chief Examiner, 
mission. 


article. 
ishes. 

ized and the way these problems were solved is described. 
“The Local Government of Welwyn Garden City.” 


parts of four par. 


which the government is orgap- 


Garden 


























Cities and Town Planning, London. December, 1996. 
Vol. 16. No. 10. pp. 259-261. 1-33 

II. Public Finance 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE Canada 
A committee of the Investment Banker Association 


of Canada recently reported on the status of municipal 


Dominion. There are 


default, 


financing in the now 


1916 


only two 


municipalities in although since approxi- 


mately 36,000,000 loss has been suffered by holders of 
western municipalities’ bonds The causes of munici- 
pality defaults are listed. “Municipal Administration 
and Finance.’ Charles P. Fell, The Municipal Review 
of Canada, Montreal. November, 1926. Vol. 22. No. ll 
pp. 428-429. 11-13 


FINANCING PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS United States 
Facts as to the increasing cost of governments in the 


United States are given and a plea is made for the 


reduction of our governmental expeditures Local gov- 


rnments are especially treated and the author sees 


bankruptcy either of our governments or of our stand 


ards of living if the rate of issuing 


The 


present bonds is 


not reduced. organization which he represents is 


doing its best to get expenditures reduced Costs and 
Methods of Financing Public Improvement Rolland 
A. Vandergrift, Director of Research, California Tax- 
payer’s Association. The Tax Digest, Lo Angeles, 
November, 1926. Vol. 3, No. 5 pp. 151-157 Il-14 
THE BUDGET United States 

The maintenance of an adequate system of budget 
accounts to the end that complete and intelligent budget 
information may be produced is the definition of the 
author for budget accounting The preparation of the 
budget, budget accounts, coding classifications, and de 
partmental reports are covered. There are several 
recommendations under the head of mechanical book- 
keeping methods. “Budget Accounting and Budgetary 
Methods,” George G. Scott, C. P. A., Charlotte, N. C. 


Address at Annual Meeting of Florida 
nicipalities, West Palm Beach, Dec. 9, 1926. pp. 16. TII-15 
WATER WORKS ACCOUNTING United States 

Some of the knotty questions of water works account 
ing are dealt with including a much neglected item, the 
cost Other problems 
how to 


League of Mu- 


of reforesting of watershed lands. 


are, how to credit the cost of improved land, 
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charge depreciation on equipment, how to give service 
far from the main and how to handle the idle time of a 
construction gang. “Important Problems of Water Com- 
pany Accounting,” W. W. Colledge, C. P. A., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Water Works Engineering, New York. Jan- 
uary 5, 1927. pp. 26, 42. I-16 
MUNICIPAL BONDS United States 

For some years municipal bonds have only been re- 
garded as lega! investment for New York savings banks 
under certain drastic provisions laid down by the state 
banking law. Among these conditions is one limiting 
the debt exclusive of the water bonds to seven per cent 
of taxable property. The author believes that these re- 
strictions are not only unduly low, but in many re- 
spects arbitrary and obsolete. Many municipal bonds 
which are beyond question, so far as their being general 
tax obligations, superior to any railroad or utiilty bond, 
have been subjected to uncertainty, difficulty and ex- 
pense by this law. “Liberalizing of the Provisions and 
Regulations Regarding Municipal Bonds by New York 
Savings Banks,” H. C. Cofer, City Comptroller, Rich- 
mond, Va. The Bond Buyer, New York. December 18, 
1926. Vol. 78, No. 1758. pp. 2, 3. [I-17 
MODEL BOND LAW United States 

The committee on municipal borrowing has for sev- 
eral years considered the subject of incurrence of indebt- 
edness by municipalities and now presents its final report. 
It has worked with the idea in mind that a definite and 
uniform procedure should be supplied to facilitate the 
issuing of bonds, especially since the tendency is for the 
personnel of local government to change often. The 
bond law which is proposed is designed to bring all 
municipalities to a standard practice. Some of the pro- 
visions of the law are as follows: (1) Bonds may be 
issued only for permanent improvements and not to meet 
current expenses. (2) The term of the bonds shall not 
exceed the probable life of the improvement, (3) A 
complete statement of the debt condition of the munici- 
pality shall be included in the bond ordinance, (4) 
Municipalities are permitted to sell their bonds at less 
than par but not less than 95 per cent of par, (5) Suf- 
ficient taxes must be levied or other revenues provided to 
pay the bonds at their maturity. One of the other pro- 
visions is that only serial bonds should be issued. A 
minority of the committee, however, dissented from 
this conclusion and believes that large cities with sound 
financial traditions should be empowered to issue sinking 
fund bonds. 

The object of the committee was to draft a law which 
would prove of assistance to state legislatures having to 
cope with the problem of municipal indebtedness. The 
law is thoroughly worked out and embodies principles 
which have been found to work well in practice. “A 
Model Bond Law,”’ Committee on Municipal Borrowings. 
Carl H. Pforzheimer, Chairman. National Municipal 
League, New York City. February 1927. pp. 16. II-18 
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FIRE PREVENTION— United States 

STRUCTURAL FACTORS 

This article discusses exposure fires communicated to 
fire resistive buildings and the change in conditions 
which would follow a change in the predominating type 
of construction in a city. Estimates of the relative im- 
portance of a structure and its structural environment 
as .factors in fire prevention have varied widely. The 


following elements in the problem are covered; Fire los 


components, the protection of occupants, the building as 
hazard and protection, building code requirements and 
the prevention of fire. “The Structural Factor in Fire 
Prevention,” S. H. Ingberg, United States Bureau of 
Standards, National Fire Protection Association Quar. 
terly, Boston. October, 1926. Vol. 20. No. 2 Pp. 176 


180. I1l-19 
PREVENTION OF CRIME United States 

The fact that the problems presented by crime are 
left to popular opinion as a burning moral issue accounts 
for our failure to deal with it and our preoccupation 
with its spectacular features results in the neglect of 
study of its sources. The problem is approached from 
the medical standpoint. “‘Team Work in the Preven. 
tion of Crime,” Ralph Truitt, M. D. National Com. 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. Joint Committee on Methods 
of Preventing Delinquency. New York City Reprint 
series No. 4. November, 1926. pp. 20. III-20 
FIRE INSURANCE RATES United States 

The rating of buildings by the scale known as the 
Analytic System of Relative Fire Hazard is used in about 
twenty-five states. This schedule and the uses to which 
information obtained from it may be put is explained. 
The service which a state inspection bureau can render 
the municipal officials in the way of reducing fire has 
ards and consequently fire insurance rates are covered, 
“How to Reduce Fire Insurance Rates,” W. C. Hodges, 
Manager, Kansas Inspection Bureau, Topeka. Kansas 
Municipalities, Lawrence. January, 1927. Vol. 13. No. 1, 
pp. 109-115. III-21 
FIRE PROTECTION Finland 

Finland has almost exclusively used wood for its 
buildings, but despite this fact the country has had no 
conflagration for fifty years and it has been ten years 
since a fire spread beyond a building in which it ori- 
ginated. The reasons for this remarkable record lie in 
the enforcement of certain regulations regarding building 
construction, according to the author. Shingle and 
wooden roofs are prohibited, areas between fire walls are 
limited and openings in fire resistive walls must be so 
placed as to prevent the spread of the fire from one build. 
ing to another. A general survey of the fire departments 
of the country is given. “Fire Protection in Finland,” 
Leo Pesonen, Secretary, Fire Protection Association of 
Finland. National Fire Protection Association Quarterly, 
Boston. January, 1927. Vol. 20. No. 3. pp. 220-225. 3 
ills, III-22 











IV. Public Welfare | 


PASTEURIZATION OF MILK 61.432.3 :63.710.025.3 


Economic processes of production, sterilization, trans- 




















portation and distribution of fresh pure milk in large 
cities.—-Examination of the different methods of pasteur- 
ization of milk, especially by the aid of an electric 
current. ‘“‘Anderson et Finkelstein’’ Process: the milk is 
crossed by a current of 2,300 volts (14 amperes) opposed 
resistance in the current relieves some heat and the 
milk leaves the apparatus at a temperature of 70 p. e 
“Bassie” Process: current of 3,600 to 4,200 volts. Maxi- 
mum temperature obtained 60 to 64 p. ec Strassam” 
Process: the milk flows in an extremely smal] stream 
(1-100 of a milimeter) between heated slabs placed in a 


water bath; very good sterilization in spite of the very 





short time of heating (4 to 5 seconds) Suggestions rela- 
tive to the sale of milk Bibliography Dr. Woringer. 
Brussels, Bulletin International de la Protection de 
V'Enfance. Feb., 1926 No. 45, pp. 94-111 1V-27 
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TYPHOID AND SEWER PIPE 61.451 (43.6) 


Austria 
Dangers of typhoid for the community.—In the last 


months of 1925 a great number of typhoid cases were 
found in lower Austria. The Liesing community took 
immediately the measures that the situation required: 
The division of territory into five quarters. A com- 
mittee composed of a doctor, a technician and a dele- 
gate from the sanitation commission has been placed 


at the head of each of them to fulfill the mission of 


searching for the origin of the epidemic. A warning 
enclosing some general advice on hygiene had previ- 
_ously been placed in each house. The first investiga- 


tions covered the cesspool, then, the wells of houses not 
with drinking water, and 
finally the unhealthfulness and use of houses. 
or semi-liquids 


connected distribution of 
Liquids 
produced filter into the ground through 
crevices in Some 
diately 


Secret 


the masonry. imme- 
effected 
dumpings were discovered and the occupants of 
the houses punished, the 
The 
Wells near cesspools were condemned. 
As material for sanitary improvement, the question of a 
good 


clearings were 


ordered and the necessary reparations 


river receiving the sewage 
infected. 


were bricked up. 


being waste weirs which were too full 


sewer system plays an 


hindered 


important part. Its es- 
financial diffi- 
Dec. 
IV-28 


tablishment is unfortunately by 


culties. Necessity of a law. Wien 


1925. No. 12, pp. 187-188. 

AID IN CASE OF CALAMITY 
Materials for the published by 

the aid of the Geographic Society of Geneva, under the 

auspices of the Committee of the Red 

Cross and of the Societies. The 

calamities eruptions, 


Die Gemeinde, 


study of calamities, 
International 
League of Red Cross 
considered are 


volcanic contagious 


diseases, etc. Notes on a map of the epidemics in the 
countries neighboring the The 
work of the populations 
struck by 
Croix-Rouge. 


Mediterranean. future 
with 
Internationale de 


IV-29 


International Aid Union 
Revue 


1925., pp. 993-996. 


calamities. 
Dec., 


Geneva, 











V. Public Works 























CITY ELECTRIC AUTOMOBILES 62.911. 3-12 (43.46) 
Baden, 


figures 


Germany 
The 


the accounts of 


author shows by the aid of relating to 
Karlsruhe 


sprinkling and 


municipal undertakings of 


(coneerning especially street cleaning, 


hauling services), that motorized transportation consti- 
tutes an improvement and an important economy. Kollo- 
froth, Karlsruhe. Feudingen Die Stadter- 
einegung, Nov. 30, 1925. No. 22. Pp. 527-535. V-18 
CENTRAL HEATING WITH GAS 62.297.3 (43) 

Automatic adjustment of heating.— Descrip- 
suitable to the automatic 
room temperature, the heating of 


hot water or 


Stadtbauret, 


central 


tion of a process adjustment 
which with 


assured by 


of living 
steam at a low pressure is 


gas. The controlling apparatus of temperature is put 


up in an 
branch 


appropriate room, and recorded by a gas 
valve put on the pipe 
gas to the boiler according to the temperature of the 
The function of the 
detail The process 
and the 


limit. 


pipe with a conveying 


room. apparatus is described in 


prevents the overheating of rooms 
lowering of the certain 
It renders possible then a real economy of gas. 
The adjusting valve is driven by the gas current of the 
small branch pipe 


tus: G. 


temperature below a 


Firm which constructs the appara- 


Kromschroder. A. G. Osnabruck. P. Dietz. 
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Munchen, Das Gaz und 


Wasserfach. Jan. 30, 199% 
No. 5. Pp. 93-95. V-19 
TRANSPORTS 62.4 (485) 


Sweden 


German construction of the Lidingo bridge near Stoe,. 
holm.— The instead of 
a pontoon bridge to join the Isle of Lidingo to the tow, 
of Stockholm through an arm of the sea (depth of 20m 
and width of progress. A 
German firm has succeeded in solving a problem whieh 
years ago. The 
pillars, is at a 
remarkable 
parts of the construction are first the pillars and their 


construction of a fixed bridge 


750m) shows remarkable 


would have appeared unsolvable a few 


good soil capable of supporting the 


depth of 35-40m, sometimes 60m. The most 


establishment, then the bridge raised and the arch, ang 


finally, the construction of the bridge in the 


are of 
140m of opening above the principal sea arm. Berlin. 
Zeitschrift des Vereines Deuscher Ingenieure, Jan. 39 


1926. No. 5. Pp 
Record, Apr. 2, 
gium) 


174-176. 


1925, or 


See also Engineering News. 
Annales of Public Works (Bel. 
Dec., 1925. V-20 


VI. Public Utilities | 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP United States 
The proof of the statement that public ownership pays 
is found not in the abstract ideas of th 


performance of the 





























idealists but 
in the actual publicly 
New 


furnishes a ton of water to its people for 


owned light 

York City 
1-600 of the 
price charged by competing private companie« 


plants, water works, ice plants, etc 


Certain 


fundamental principles, however, must be followed if 
enterprises of this sort are to succeed. The author has 
recently extended study of 
these principles “Municipal 
as a Means of Tax Reduction,” L. A. 
Alliance, Nebraska. Nebraska 


Kearney, Nebraska October, 


made an municipal plants 


and gives us Ownership 
City Man- 
Municipal Review, 
1926. No. 29. pp. 1-3 


Goines, 


ager, 


VI-17 

GAS PIPES 66.592 
Gas pipes in streets carrying heavy traffic.—The effect 
of heavy traffic on gas pipes Measures to be taken 
Description of the pipes. Composition of the pipes 
Joints. Safe-guarding leakage. Marcel Brabant, Paris, 
Journal des Usines a Gaz. March 20, 1926. p. 184-190,2 
ill VI-18 
ELECTRICITY INSULATORS 62.131.56 
Essential conditions for insulation of high voltage 


-ables.— Analysis of report No. 25 (1925) of the Belgian 
lectro-technical commission. This document is on sale 
at Brussels, 33 Ducale Street. (fr. 1.50,) Bruxelles, An- 
1ales des Travaux Publics de Belgique, Feb. 1926. p. 
116-117, 23 lines. VI-19 
GAS ILLUMINATION 66.57 


Progress in the exact and technical analysis of gases 


The analysis of combustible gases 15 made according 


to their nature, either by absorption or by combustion 
methods and of the 

Method of work 
methods in the 


Thanks to the work of this 


Description of the two apparatus 


ised. Practical examples Exact and 


technical comparison of light of results 


obtained. writer, the con- 


tinued analysis of lighting gas, which becomes more 
and more important in the gas industry, can be better 
“arried out than in the past. Prof. Dr. E. Ott, Fort- 
schritte in der exakten technischen Gasanalyse. Zurich, 


Gas- nd Was- 
VI-20 


Monats-Bulletin, 
serfachmannern, Jan., 


Schweizer Verein von 


1926. p. 1-18, 16 fig 
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PITTSBURGH DIVISION 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Pittsburgh Water Meters will hereafter be manufactured and sold by 
the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company. 


The Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company will have very much 
larger facilities and, therefore, the trade is assured that the same 
products will be available with no change, except in the benefits ac- 
cruing from the increase in both the organization and plant facilities. 


Water Meter stocks will be carried in a number of new branches and 
additional offices will soon be announced, which will enable us to 
keep in closer touch with the trade. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





EQUITABLE DIVISION 
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Recent Inquiries 








wil 








Public Ownership 


Question: We are very much interested in securing 
all the information and data possible pertaining to 
municipally owned utilities, especially electric light 


plants, and we will thank you and appreciate very much 
your giving us all the information you have on the sub- 
ject, going into detail on those questions we are listing 
below : 
1. How many municipally 
the United States? 
2. Names of 


owned light plants in 


cities if possible 


3. The percentage of increase or decrease within 
the past five or six years. 

‘4. How many municipally owned light plants 
are operated at a profit? 

5. Result of sales of municipally owned plants 


to utility companies: i. e. 
a. If rates have been advanced or lowered 
after sale. 


b. If the citizens are satisfied or 
c. Where part 
the utility maintain a 
agreed upon price, in how many 
part of the contract 
d. Where contract 


dissatisfied. 
that 


certain 


of sale contract has been 
companies will 
places has this 
broken ? 


regarding 


been 
rates has been 
broken and the matter taken into court, list of 
decisions 


and 


where courts have held such contracts 
void. A. B. D. 

Answer: This inquiry was referred to Carl 
D. Thompson, Secretary, Public Ownership 
League of America, 127 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, who replies as follows: 

“We have gone over carefully the six ques- 
tions that you submitted and will say that our 
literature contains practically complete infor- 
mation on each one of them, for example: 


null 


(1) There are now 2,581 municipally owned 
light plants in the United States. 

(2) We have compiled the list of the cities 
that own their plants, arranged by states, and 
this is published in the appendix of our Bul- 
letin No. 1. You will find the answer to your 
second question there. 

(3) The percentage of increase of municipal 
light plants and also the number is given in 
the August, 1926, issue of our monthly maga- 
zine, Public This particular 
issue is devoted almost entirely to a refutation 
of the widespread stories sent out by the 
propagandists of the private power com- 
panies, about the “alleged failures of munici- 
pal ownership.” It contains the data 
upon the last and all preceding census re- 
ports, and gives the complete facts in this con- 
nection. BOTH THE NUMBER AND PER- 
CENTAGE OF THE MUNICIPALLY 


Ownership. 


based 


OWNED LIGHT AND POWER PLANTS 
HAVE INCREASED STEADILY AND 
RAPIDLY FROM 1881 DOWN TO THE 
PUBLICATION OF THE LAST CENSUS 


REPORTS IN 1922. 

(4) We cannot give you the exact number 
of municipal light plants that are operated at 
a profit, because they are almost literally “too 
numerous to mention.” Our Bulletin No. 1 
and the writer’s book on “Public Ownership,” 
descriptive circular of which we are enclosing, 
will give you the facts. 

“With reference to points five and six, can 
only say that, whether a private power com- 
pany that has taken over a municipal plant 
lives up to its contract or not, the fact that 
now confronts a municipality is, that the mo- 
ment it sells its plant the matter is no longer 
within their control. It is then in the hands 
of the state commission, if there is one, and 
at all events in the hands of the court. And, 
the courts do not hesitate to set aside a con- 
tract no matter how binding it may be, if it 
is shown to their that the rates 
provided sufficient to earn the 
prescribed rate of income on the capital ac- 
count. These are so very in- 
volved and so vitally important, that if your 
chamber of commerce really wishes to get to 
the bottom of the matter, you ought to have 
a copy of our Bulletin No. 35, on the “In- 
Permit” by Delos F. Wilcox. 
There the various court decisions, rulings, ete., 


satisfaction 


for are not 


latter points 


determinate 


are discussed at length.” 


PACKAGE LIBRARY NOTES 
Mr. G. E City 


in, has sent for a 


W iscon- 
the sub- 


making. 


Heebink, Engineer of Beloit, 


second package library on 


ject of municipal accounting and budget 
cleaning has been busy 


William T 


Pennsylvania 


The package library on street 


this month and is now serving Mr Howie, 


jorough Manager of Towanda, who also 
billboards. 
Manager of th 


Maine, has the 


has the library on 
Mr. Robert L 


Commerce, 


Ingersoll, Chamber of 


Lewiston, package library on 
problems of general administration. 
Mr. D. S. Hays, of Alhambra, 


for material on purchasing and storing and water 


asked 
W orks 


California, ha 


practice. 


A package library on assessment of 
from Mr 
Florida 
Purchasing 
found the 


storing and 


real estate was 
sent out in Charles F. 
Mason, City 

Miss Katie 


Columbus, 


response to a 
Manager 
Lassiter, of the 


wire 

Clearwater, 
Department, 
Georgia, ha 


package library on 


purchasing and personal efficiency very 


interesting 
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WATER METERS 


SIX DISTINCT TYPES 


We have been makers of highest grade water meters only, since 
1870. Our experience is freely at the disposal of all water officials. 


Our engineers will be glad to consult with you at any time on any 
of your meter problems, quite without obligation on your part. 


CROWN, Rotary Piston. 
The original of this type 


of meter. Very strong 


and reliable. 





GEM, Velocity. Oldest and 


best of this ty 
EMPIRE, Oscillating Pis- est of this type of meter 


ton. The most accurate, 
sensitive and durable me- 


ter made 





NASH, inse Type. Ex: 
—— Ge Tye. oe EMPIRE - COMPOUND, 


cellent and popular devel- Combining EMPIRE and 
opment of this familiar GEM. Accurate on widely 
style. varying streams. 





We also make the Premier, a Venturi style with positive displace- 
ment recorder, for measuring full flows of mains, and other sim- 
ilar service. 

Full information on any or all of these meters 


gladly sent on request, including illustrations, lists 


of parts and other specifications, sizes, and prices. 


National Meter Company 
299 Broapway, New Yor«K 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Cincinnati Atlanta Los Angeles 
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AIRPLANE VIEW 


GEORGIA 


BRUNSWICK. Rober W. Babson, head of 
the Babson Statistical Organization, selected 
Brunswick, Georgia, as the most fertile field 
and the best business city in the United States 
for Novemberr, 1926, indicating that the city 
would do at least 20 per cent larger business 
during the month than in 1925. Brunswick is 
making wonderful strides just now and is get- 
ting good roads. An election was held 
month to county bond issue of 
$250,000 to finance approximately twenty miles 
of asphalt and concrete paving. 


last 
pass on a 


The pictures 
on this page show an airplane view of Bruns- 
wick. 
VIRGINIA 

ROANOKE. The city attorney has ruled 
that the council cannot appropriate city funds 
for industrial expansion or municipal adver- 
tising. 

SALEM. The water department was run at 
a loss of $3700 for the fiscal year ending June 


OF BRUNSWICK, VA. 


30, 1826 and the minimum rate has been raised 
from 60c to $1.00 per month. 

HAMPTON. The city council is considering 
assessing a tuition fee of $20 per year for each 
pupil attending the high school. 

SPRINGDALE. During the present year, 
the amount of outstanding certificates has been 
reduced from $341,483 to $228,000. By adver- 
tising, a new contract was secured for the col- 
lection of garbage at a price of $1.05 per ton 
lower than was paid last year. 

NEW YORK 

AUBURN. It will be recalled that on No- 
vember 2nd the citizens voted 5776 to 5140 to 
have a new charter prepared for their con- 
sideration at a later date. The administration 
did nothing to combat the proposition. A citi- 
zens’ group was formed about ten days be- 
the late to organize and 
prosecute an effective campaign. The vote in 
favor of the present form of government was 
surprisingly large under the circumstances. It 


fore election, too 
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The 
A. P. SMITH 


Manufacturing Company 


EAST ORANGE - - - - - New JERSEY 


ra 


Manufacturers of Special Water Works Equipment 


and Supplies, particularly: 


Kerosene Lead Melting Fur- 
naces. 


Removable Plugs. 


High Grade Fire Hydrants 
Pipe Cutting Machines. and Water Gates. 


Smith Patent Tapping Machine 


Machines for Inserting 
Valves in Existing Straight 


Lines Under Pressure. 


Also 


Manufacture new high grade Federal Water Meter 
under the name of 


THE FEDERAL METER CORPORATION 
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was the judgment of the administration and of 
many supporters that the real contest will 
eventuate when the proposed aldermanic char- 
ter is submitted to the electorate next fall. 


The fight is centered on the new system of 
assessment which the recently elected charter 
commission has promised to abolish in the new 
charter which will probably come up at an 
election in August. The first tax to be col- 
lected under the new assessment will be levied 
on July 1st and it is expected that the effect 
on the various classes of property will prove 
the benefits that have been claimed for the 
new method of appraisal. 


NIAGARA FALLS. A severe snow storm on 
December 5th put many of the traffic signals 
out of commission temporarily. Water from 
snow which was melted by the heat of the 
lights seeped into the inner mechanism and 
froze, causing a stoppage of the mechanical 
operation. 

The oldest city employee in Niagara Falls is 
about to retire upon pension. He is now the 
official city messenger and has been in the 
municipal service thirty-nine years. 


WATERTOWN. City Manager J. Walter 
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Ackerman learned that it was impossible to 
please everybody when he was besieged by tele. 
phone calls complaining that the city was not 
properly removing the snow from the side. 
walks after a recent storm. Half of the cal]. 
ers complained that plows were making the 
streets too wide; the other half declared that 
the streets were not being made wide enough, 
One man was kind enough to call up and de- 
clare that the work of snow removal was more 
than satisfactory. 


A petition containing names of several hun- 
dred citizens who pay more than half the city 
taxes requesting that a certain person be ap- 
pointed city assessor was recently received 
by the council and referred to City Manager 
Ackerman who stated that no vacancy existed, 


A patrolman was fined $60.00 and given a 
suspended release from the service to become 
effective upon a second violation of police regu- 
lations on account of being present at a club 
room when local police officers made a raid 
upon suspicion of a poker game being in pro- 
gress. No evidence of gambling was found 
and the other occupants of the room were re- 
leased. 








Trinidad Lake Asphalt exclusively. 








| 25.000 Miles of Streets 


--and every mile Trinidad! 


| 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt pavements in all parts of the world—under 
| every condition of weather and traffic—from 1 to 44 years old! 

_ 25,000 miles of them have been built since 1879. 


| Many Trinidad pavements have stood the wear and tear of traffic for 
| over 25 years before a full cent per yard per year was spent on repairs. 


That’s why thousands of municipalities that put long-lasting economical 
service above first cost in the selection of street-building material use 


Let us tell you more about this remarkable material. 


| The Barber Asphalt Company % 
| PHILADELPHIA 
New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco 


Over 
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TRADE MARK 


A CLEAN 
STREET 


A CLEAN 
SWEEP 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF F. 





A CLEAN CITY 
MOTOR PICK UP SWEEPER 


Clean streets are a modern necessity, and are strong evidence of a progressive 
municipal administration. 
No other mechanical system will so efficiently clean city pavements as properly 
constructed motor-propelled pick-up sweepers. 
The KINNEY-SPRINGFIELD SWEEPER embodies latest improvements in this 
type of equipment. It will thoroughly remove all varieties of street rubbish 
including leaves, etc., with greatest efficiency and economy. 
For satisfactory results use the KINNEY-SPRINGFIELD SWEEPER. 

Write us for full details 


KINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York Philadelphia Los Angeles Kansas City 
Chicago San Francisco Houston 
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CON NECTICUT 

NEW LONDON. With an incerase of $1,000 
in the bid for the operation of the municipal 
ferry, and unmistakable evidence of decreased 
patronage, the city council is seriously con- 
sidering discontinuing the service. City Man- 
ager Holt has had a mushroom traffic signal 
installed to replace the beacon which has been 
damaged several times by being hit by motor- 
ists. 

ILLINOIS 

HINSDALE. Frank E. Danielson will con- 
tinue as village manager in a supervisorial 
capacity. The Hinsdale the 
question as to whether the city manager plan 
should be discontinued and suggests careful 
study of the present form of government, say- 
ing that there has been an emphatic increase 
in cost since the adoption of the village man- 
ager plan. 


Doings raises 


IOowA 
DUBUQUE. As a means of guarding the 
city treasury by preventing accident claims, 
City Manager C. E. Douglas announces that 
the city will clean neglected sidewalks of snow 
within ten hours after the storm, assessing the 
cost of this work against the owners of abut- 
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ting property. City Manager Douglas refused 
to grant the request of dance hall operators 
to permit public dancing on Sunday. 

An immense volume of detail work has beep 
stricken from the calendar of the city engin. 
eering department by the decision of the city 
council to ask for bids on only concrete and 
sheet asphalt pavements in 1927. It will now 
be necessary to prepare only two assessment 
schedules for each piece of paving upon which 
bids are asked, instead of from three to five 
schedules as would be the bids 
called for on several types of paving. 

The city has waging a campaign to 
have all children immunized against diptheria, 
At present 3,000 have had _ toxin-anti- 
Complete immunization is 

Since the state law does 
not permit compulsory immunization, a cam- 
paign of education has been necessary in which 
a streetcar placard and the following 


case were 


been 


over 
toxin treatment. 


expected by spring. 





| A Diaphragm 
Force Pump 


Manufactured in 
3- and 4-Inch 
Sizes 


Gas Engine 
or 
Electric Drive 


4241 Ravenswood Ave. 


Chicago, Il. 








| MarlO ‘*‘Mud Hog”’ 





PACIFIC FLUSH TANK COMPANY 


For Specifications 


news- 
paper advertisement were used: 
“HELP WIPE DIPHTHERIA OUT OF DUBUQUE! 
“To the Fathers and Mothers of Dubuc 
“Every year many young children in D have 
Diphtheria and some of these children dic Every child 
in the city is susceptible and is exposed to the disease 
at some time during its life Every parent dreads 
Sewage disposal 
plants have sludge 


to remove. 

This pump can do 
it, and at a fuel cost 
of one cent per 1,000 


gallons pumped. 


Singer Building 
New York 
See Bulletin 34 
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Equipment for City, 
Power Plant, and Irrigation 
Water Supply Lines— 


a HARDESTY/s 
E / 


Ket. 10688 Flumes; Gates; Valves; Automatic Electric Arc Welded Pipe 
(the pipe with the greater carrying capacity and the longer 
life). tot asphaltum dipped, or dipped and spirally wrapped 
with continuous two ply asphalt impregnated soil proof felt. 





Indestructible—made with 14 
gauge baseplate and 18 gauge 
die cut letters—baked enamel 
finish—single or double plates, 
with specially constructed 
brackets and posts for street cor- 
ner marking. 


Write for catalogs 





The R. Hardesty Mfg. Co. 


Denver, Colo. Missoula, Mont. 
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having the disease in his home. Can anything be done 

to prevent the disease and to prevent the deaths due 

to it? The answer is - - - 

“EVERY CHILD CAN BE PROTECTED AGAINST 
DIPHTHERIA! 

“After years of study, science has perfected a treat- 
ment (Toxin-Anti-Toxin) which will protect against 
Diphtheria by conferring immunity, approximately two 
months after the last treatment. The treatment is 
safe and can be given to any child over one year of 
age. It will probably protect for life and certainly 
will protect during the dangerous period from one to 
ten years of age. 

“Realizing that the economic loss caused by Diph- 
theria, not to mention the grief at losing a beloved 
child, is easily prevented, the Mayor and the City 
Council of Dubuque unite with the Director of Public 
Health and the Dubuque County Medical Society in 
urging all parents to have their children protected 
against Diphtheria. Your family doctors stand ready 
to administer the treatment to every child in Dubuque 
whether able to pay or not. 

“If every parent does his or her part, there will be 
“NO DIPHTHERIA IN DUBUQUE! 
MICHIGAN 
FERNDALE. The village of Ferndale de- 
cided on December 31st by a vote of 1181 
to 60 to become a city and a charter commis- 

sion is now at work. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI. Thousands of dollars haye 
been saved by the city by inviting outside as 
well as local contractors to bid on pavement 
work. By so doing, it has reduced the price of 
concrete from $10.00 to $9.50 per cubic yard, 
and the price of asphalt from $2.40 to $1.85 
per cubic yard. Last year brick was $3.25 a 
square yard—this year it is $2.57. A group of 
delegates in the Federated Civic Associations 
want bidding limited to local contractors but 
the president of the federation is supporting 
the city’s present policy. 


City Manager C. O. Sherrill has made ar- 
rangements for flexibility in traffic law en- 
forcement. Any motorist who is tagged may 
appeal to the chief of police and if still dis- 
satisfied may appeal to the city manager. 
Colonel Sherrill explained that it is impossible 
to give traffic police the right to cite or not to 
cite because it might upset the whole system 
and result in charges of favoritism. The po- 
lice department is to be equipped with snap- 





How Morristown Reduced Crime 


toaMinimum 


All over the country police 
chiefs are giving glowing en- 
dorsements of Indians as a 
means of maintaining law 
and order. Here for instance 
is a typical example from 
Chief Herbert C. Wildey, of 
Morristown, N. J. 
June 4th 
Indian Motocycle Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Dear Sirs: 

For five years I followed the trail 
of the law-breaker using an Indian 
exclusively. I found that where ma- 
chines of other types spent a lot of 
time in the repair shop, my machine 
stuck on the job day after day. 

Today our Indian Motor Squad has 
done more to lighten the burden of duty, 
the foot patrolmen than anything 
else by taking over to a large extent 
the traffic problems. We have re- 
duced crime in Morristown to a mini- 
mum, being able to cover a larger 
territory quicker and more frequently, 
with our Motor Squad. 

(signed) Herbert C. Wildey, 
Chief of Police 


detail. 


Indian Scout—the Regular 
Police Motorcycle 
100 pounds lighter than 


ordinary 
Left-hand throttle control 
leaves right hand free for 
action. 
escort work and 
catching 
dress Dept. X-27, for full 





Indian Scout “45,” the 
Police Special 
motorcycles. All the flexibility, smooth- 
ness, stamina and ease of 
handling of the Indian 
Ideal for patrol Scout plus the _ speed, 
acceleration and power of 
speeders. Ad- a 45-cu. in. motor. Ad- 
dress Dept. X-27 for full 

details. 


Gndian 


Motocycle Company 
Springfield Mass. U.S.A. 








\} 
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Fire and Police Signaling 


Systems for Municipalities 


Police Recall Signal System 


The ever increasing motor traffic has taken officers from their beats for 
traffic duty during the rush hours. During these periods many crimes occur 
which make it essential for 
the chief to get in immediate 
touch with his officers. 


A modern Police Recall 
System will enable him to do 
this instantly. Just a move- 
ment at the control desk in 
police headquarters and the 
emergency signal is flashed 
from Recall Lights located at 
strategic points about the 
city placing the chief in im- 
mediate touch with any one 
or all of his patrolmen. 
Police Signal Box Recall Bell Light 


Fire Alarm System 


When the fire depart- 
ment is needed, it is 
needed in a hurry. The 
first few minutes of every 
fire determine to a large 
extent the loss of life and 


property damage. The 
best equipped fire depart- 
ment in the world is un- 
able to render aid until it 
receives an alarm giving 
the exact location of the 
fire. 





an alarm to fire headquar- 
ters. It is the nerve sys- 
tem of the fire depart- 
ment; always ready day 
or night and in all kinds 
of weather to bring ‘che 
fire fighters to the scene. 


A complete system in- 
stalled in your munici- 
pality or your old system 
brought up-to-date with 
“A Box a Block” as a 
standard, will enable your 

The fire alarm system is fire department to func- 
the only quick and accu- tion at its maximum effi- 
rate medium for sending Fire Alarm Station ciency. 





Descriptive bulletins on both Fire and Police Systems 
will be sent to you upon request. 


The Gamewell Company 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


| 
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shot cameras for the purpose of making 
records which cannot be disputed in the case 
of crimes and for fixing responsibilty in the 
case of accidents. The city manager is con- 
sidering suggestions from certain department 
heads that the working day be made uniform 
from 8:30 a. m. to 5:00 p. m. with 30 minutes 
off for lunch. Some offices now close at 4 p. m. 

In order to relieve congestion in the county 
prison, the city has asked Springfield, Dayton 
and Hamilton to house some of Cincinnati’s 
prisoners. 

An ordinance authorizing the city manager 
to publish a weekly city newspaper to carry 
legal advertising and inform the public of the 
city’s activities was held up pending a study 
of costs by the Bureau of Municipal! Research. 

A monopoly of all taxi service in the city by 
one company regulated by the city, has been 
recommended as the best solution of the taxi 
situation. At present taxi drivers are in “a 
constant brawl,” according to the city mana- 
ger. 

CLEVELAND. The Citizens’ League has 
called the attention of the city manager to six 
specific violations of the charter and adminis- 
trative code by the dance inspector’s office and 
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charges that proprietors of halls and restay. 
rants are illegally charged over $25,000 in in- 
spection fees in addition to their licenses. The 
Citizens’ League also makes ten _ specific 
charges against the civil service commission 
in connection with its campaign for a charter 
amendment to abolish the existing three-mem- 
ber civil service commission, establish a ciyj] 
service department under a director appointed 
by the city manager and create a commission 
of three to make rules and hear appeals. The 
ten charges are as follows: illegal rehearing, 
weakened discipline, non-competitive _ tests. 
special examinations, wholesale waivers, re- 
grading papers, approval of illegal payrolls, 
failure to use technical aid, almost complete 
failure to hold promotional examinations and 
inaction in the matter of a reclassification, 
The question will be passed upon by the voters 
on February 8th. 

DAYTON. For the past two years Day- 
ton has had a budget deficit but this year a 
surplus of from $10,000 to $50,000 is expected. 


EAST CLEVELAND. Approximately $5,- 
500 was saved in readvertising for bids for 
paving eight streets. 





allegiance to craftsmanship and quality. 





THE “METROPOLITAN” 


Back in the good old days there was no more famous fire engine than the 
“Metropolitan,” then daddy of all the “steamers.” 
has been revived with the recent announcement of the “Metropolitan” Triple, 
new American-LaFrance 1000 gallon Apparatus. 

And as the old “Metropolitan” steamer was the leader then, so the new motor 
driven “Metropolitan” is the outstanding example of motor fire apparatus today. 

Unquestionably, this new Triple is the most effective, perfectly constructed 
fire apparatus built. It is another shining tribute to engineering skill and ex- 
perience, a masterpiece executed by an organization dominated by unfailing 


Now this glorious old name 











AMERICAN JAFRANCE FIRE ENGINE (]OMPANY.ING. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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THIRTY SECONDS-- 


and your vote is cast with the voting machine 


N SCORES of cities and villages that use voting machines on election day, 

thirty seconds—and even less—are required for the average voter to cast 

his ballot. Such is the simplicity of the machine that, as one election official 
expressed it, ‘a child of five can operate it.” 


You step up to the machine, move an overhead lever that closes the curtain behind 
you, pull down pointers for your choice of candidates, move the overhead lever 
back—and your vote 1s cast 


TO DOUBT about its being 
N ounted; that is done automatic- 
ally, mechanically when you cast it. No 
danger of a spoiled ballot; there can be 
non No chance that anyone can dis- 
cover how you have voted; you enjoy 
complete secrecy \nd the ticket can 


be voted ma flash 





Voting by machine is so simple and 
speedy that it is no surprise to find pro- 
gressive communities everywhere dis- 


ld-fashioned paper ballot 


ardit ray the 
for this modern mechanical ballot 
lore than 1,800 communities—includ 
g many large cities—now use voting 


machines exclusively at elections 





City Managers and other State. County or Municipal offi ials are invited 
to send for descriptive bookli 


AUTOMATIC REGISTERING MACHINE CO. 
JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 


VoTING MACHINES HAVE DEMONSTRATED THAT THEY WILL PAY FoR THEMSELVES 


is 
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e Cities Studying the Plan e 














MASSACHUSETTS 

ATTLEBORO. Town Manager William 
Plattner of Mansfield spoke before the G. A. R. 
Club of Attleboro on January 8 and described 
the operation of the city manager plan. 

EASTHAMPTON. Jerald Griffin, editor of 
the Easthampton News is endeavoring to tell 
the town of the benefits of the city manager 
plan. 

FALMOUTH. Adoption of the town man- 
ager plan was to be discussed at the town 
meeting on February 15. The proposal is be- 
ing agitated by a group which is complaining 
about the tax assessments. Three years 
ago the proposal was voted down decisively 
after a committee appointed at a town meet- 
ing had studied it a year and brought in a re- 
port. 

NEW YORK 

BUFFALO. A public hearing of the charter 

commission in North Buffalo afforded oppor- 


tunity for citizens to be heard. The city man. 
ager plan was strongly recommended by ya- 
rious speakers. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

LATROBE. A member of the borough 
council is investigating the city manager plan 
with a view to introducing the system in Lat. 
robe. 

ELLWOOD CITY. The council is consid. 
ering the appointment of a borough manager, 
The Ellwood City Ledger does not think the 
time is right for the move, but favors the 
proposition, stating that it would be best to 
get an outside man who is free from political 
influence and friendships. 

PUNXSUTAWNEY. The board of trade is 
studying the operation of the city manager 
plan in various communities. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

ASHEVILLE. The present situation is not 
entirely favorable to the adoption of the city 








automobile industry. 


tion problems. 
territory to call? 





_ The Boyer Fire Apparatus Company 


Offers for Your Protection 


| New, Efficient, Modern, Up-To-The-Minute Apparatus 
| with 


The latest developments of the best engineering talent in the 


Boyer Fire Fighting Equipment mounted on specially designed 
bus chasses makes ideal fire apparatus—Immediate Servicing 
Facilities Available Everywhere. 


Our Apparatus Engineers are always glad to discuss fire protec- 
When may we ask our representative in your 


Boyer Fire Apparatus Company 


Logansport, Indiana 


\} 
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You can’t get away 


from |] 


MODERN garbage incinerator is just as nec- 
A essary for the proper functioning of a modern 

city as are sanitary sewers, electric lights, 
telephones, fire departments, ete. 


The NYE Incinerator 


is built on the unit system, in different sizes, and is 
adaptable to any size town or city, from the smallest 
to the largest. 


Inquiries Solicited from City 


Managers 


Nye Odorless Crematory Company 


A. C. Felton, Jr., President 


Garbage Incinerators for Cities 
MACON, GEORGIA 
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manager plan at this time and it is likely that 
the matter will be deferred until 1929. 
ROCKY MOUNT. The board of aldermen 
has endorsed the proposed amendment to the 
city charter authorizing the employment of a 
city manager and outlining his duties, and has 
forwarded the resolution to members of the 
general assembly with the request that they 
use their best efforts to secure its enactment. 
A resolution stating that the board was op- 
posed to the employment of a man as city 
manager who was not thoroughly capable and 
experienced was also 
vote. 


passed by unanimous 
ONTARIO 

WINDSOR. The city council has been dis- 

cussing at different times the advisability of 

appointing a city manager, but the 

has not reached a definite stage as yet. 


matter 


OKLAHOMA 
ALTUS. One of the candidates for mayor 
includes a plank on the city manager plan in 
his platform, remarking that “our difficulties 
and our evils flow not from our former gov- 


‘ 


ual Number 


adjustment, but the great principles them. 
selves, born of toil and travail, of suffering 
and sacrifice, ought under all circumstances tp 
be sacredly preserved.” (!) He attacks the 
city manager plan because the manager “jg 
not elected directly by the people, is out of 
touch with local sentiment, catering to a class 
and unmindful of the masses— 


mucn authority.” 

CHICKASHA. Steps toward getting a city 
charter providing for a city manager plan were 
halted when the present city council raised 
the question of available funds for paying for 
the required publication of the charter, claim. 
ing that sufficient funds available. 

ENID. commerce has en- 
dorsed the city manager plan and it will be 
voted upon March 3 


o. 


also he has too 


were not 


The chamber of 


Labor organizations and 
all branches of industry have shown a strong 
sentiment favor of 
FREDERICK. C. E. Cook, president of the 
of commerce, in the cam- 
paign to secure the city manager plan. Peti- 


in the plan. 


chamber is active 

















tions are now in circulation. It is estimated 
ernment but from our failure to appreciate by the chamber of commerce that at least 
and utilize the govenment we already have. $10,000 a year can be saved under the new 
Economic changes at all times call for re- system. 
for Water Purification 
‘se* Lump, for Solution Feed Special Ground, for Dry Feed 
‘ Y I | _ Tur 
GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 
Sales Offices 
Chicago, Ill 112 West Adams St. Providence, R. I 32 Exchange Place 
Cleveland, Ohio .....Citizens Building San Francisco, Calif. 705 Royal Insurance Bldg. 
Denver, Colo., Oage St. & W. Bayaud Ave. Buffalo, N Post Office Box 15 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......1421 Chestnut St. Montreal, Can. 222 St. James St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 515 Union Arcade Bldg. 
Producing Works 
Chicago Heights, Ill Marcus Hook, Pa Laurel Hill, N. Y 
E. St. Louis, Il Cleveland, Ohio Bay Point. Ca 
Warehouse Stocks 
Buffalo, N. Y St. Paul Minn. St. Louis, Mo 
Kansas City, Mo Chicago, Il. Toronto, Canada 
Providence, R. L. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee 
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GUSH SULIER 


Oldest American 
Diesel Builders 


Repeat Orders Placed in 1926 
FREEPORT, N. Y. 


250 K.W.-1920 500 K.W.-1922 500 K.W.-1923 780 K.W.-1926 


OSAGE CITY, KAN. 


150 K.W.-1912 150 K.W.-1915 410 K.W.-1926 
RUSTON, LA. 
168 K.W.-1921 2-270 K.W.-1926 
MADISON, S. D. 
250 K.W.-1915 2-168 K.W.-1919 410 K.W.-1926 
FRANKLIN, LA. 
2-80 K.W.-1916 168 K.W.-1922 270 K.W.-1926 


BUSCH-SULZER BROS. DIESEL 
ENGINE CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Two Rector St., Rialto Bldg., 
New York San Francisco 
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GUTHRIE. At the third mass meeting held 
in the interest of the city manager plan, the 
vote was 143 to 1 in favor of going ahead with 
the proposition. 

SouTH CAROLINA 

GREENVILLE. If the city manager bill is 
approved by the general assembly the citizens 
will vote on the proposition on May 31. 

TENNESSEE 

BRISTOL. A bill has been introduced in the 
state senate which would do away with the 
city poll tax in Bristol. Judge C. J. St. John 
charges that this is an effort on the part of 
politicians to let down the gates so that any 
one can vote in elections and bring about the 
defeat of the proposed city manager plan. The 
plan will soon be presented to the legislature. 

JOHNSON CITY. The chamber of com- 
merce called a meeting where a proposed bill 
of the state legislature providing for a refer- 
endum by the voters of Johnson City on the 
city manager plan was presented to a group 
of some thirty citizens. A bill has already 
been enacted to make the city manager plan 
effective next July. 

TEXAS 

MARSHALL. The city commission has 
been requested by the city manager club to 
submit a charter amendment making effective 


the city manager plan at the regular Apri 
election. 

STILLWATER. City Manager Ross Taylor 
of Yale recently addressed the American 
Legion Post of Stillwater on the city manager 
plan. 

SWEETWATER. City Manager E, y. 
Spence of San Angelo was invited to Sweet. 
water recently to describe the theory ang 
practice of the city manager plan. The Sweet. 
water club is studying the plan. 

INDIANA 

The present legislative session has witnessed 
an attack upon the enabling act providing for 
the city manager plan in cities of the first, 
second and third classes. A movement look. 
ing toward the adoption of the plan is under 
way in Evansville and New Albany. A bill 
was introduced which would prevent cities of 
the second class (including Evansville and 
Terre Haute) from adopting the plan, but this 
bill was killed in committee. Another bill was 
introduced and passed the senate by a vote of 
forty-two to five which would permit the pres- 
ent city officials to serve the full term for 
which they were elected in any city where the 
manager plan was adopted. According to the 
Chicago Tribune it is charged that the 
measure is backed by a group of Evansville 








and Daughter 
Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in 
Governmental Audits and Svstems request involves no obligation of 


160 North La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





Authors of 


Simplified Accounting 
for 
Governmental Units 


Ask for a free copy of this labor 
saving system of accounting. A 


any kind. 











EQUALIZATION OF REAL ESTATE ASSESSMENTS 
BY SOMERS SYSTEM METHODS 


Expert services to Taxation Officials of States, Counties and Cities at reasonable cost 


We have just published a 315-page book, “The Science and Practice of Urban Land 
Valuation,” by Walter W. Pollock and Karl W. H. Scholz; price $5.00 postpaid. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ APPRAISAL COMPANY 
4021 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Also at New York, Boston, Springfield (Mass.), Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Atlanta. 
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| Port Huron Installs 
m for 
th De Laval P 
o e Lava umps 
nsville 
HE photograph shows one of two De Laval geared turbine driven 
—— ‘| pumping units recently installed in the water works pumping 
station of the Ctiy of Port Huron, Mich. One pumping unit is 
rated 15 MGD. and the second 10 MGD. The head pumped against 
| is 150 ft. A De Laval centrifugal oil purifier is used to keep the 
; lubricating oil in prime condition. 
American municipalities are practically unanimous in their choice of 
De Laval geared turbine driven centrifugal pumps because they handle 
OF water at the lowest cost. When substituted for existing equipment, 
A there is generally little or no cost for buildings, as one or more cen- 
of trifugal pumping unit of greatly increased capacity can be installed 
in the space formerly occupied by a more cumbersome, but less ef- 
ficient, reciprocating unit. With modern high steam pressures and 
— superheat and high vacuum, the geared steam turbine equals or sur- 
—— passes the efficiency of the triple expension crank and fly wheel 
engine. Ask for water works publication No. B-102. 
, e Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
LOCAL OFFICES LOCAL OFfiCcEs 
Atlanta Denver Trenton, New Jersey Pittsburgh Seattle 
Boston Duluth Portland, Ore. Spokane 
Charlotte Helena Kansas City New Orleans St. Paul Toronto 
Chicago Houston los Angeles New York Salt Lake City Vancouver 
Cleveland Indianapolis Montreal Philadelphia San Francisco 607 
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0.K.CHAM PIONSSEWER:ICLEANER 


KUHLMAN PATENT 


py ¥ 
ELEAN 
Cities of 29 states are now using our 
eleaner with satisfaction. It is de- 
pendaple, economical, and easy to 
operate. It will at times save its 
cost on one job. Send for book de- 


scribmg our Cleaner; also _ free 
samples of sewer rods. 


JRATION 
IANA 














( The Dependable Meter 


7OU can specify Badger Water Meters and 


know that they will perform dependably 
[hey are designed and built to do their exact. 


ing duty year-after-year. 


Chere is a Badger from the small 5/8 disc to the 


Turbine ¢ ompound, for every service 


Badger Meter Mf. Co. 


BADGERW«METERS 
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politicians anxious to keep in office the pres- 
ent mayor. Those attempting to defeat 
the bill urged that under the present law the 
adoption of the city manager plan acts ag 
recall of the existing office holders in Case 
their administration is unsatisfactory. 
Michigan City is so well satisfied with the 
city manager plan that citizens there forced 
an amendment into the Sims Bill providing 
that the bill would in no way affect that city, 
An attempt is also being made to repeal the 
entire city manager law, but it does not appear 
that this move has any chance of success, 
According to the Indianapolis Times, “some 
senators were persuaded to vote for the bil 
by a desire to save the mayor of Evansville, 
reported to be on the verge of losing his job 
under the 1921 law. There is more than a 
suspicion that there is a desire to contribute 
to the comfort of other Indiana mayors, in- 
cluding possibly the mayor of Indianapolis.” 
An organized movement to clean up Evans. 
ville politically and to fight any attempt to 
tamper with the Indiana city manager law was 
started with a mass meeting on February 6 
which was attended by over 4,000 Evansville 
citizens. Alfred S. Hughes of 
Evansville College was the chief speaker at 


President 


the meeting. He flayed the present admin- 
istration of Evansville and advocated the city 
manager plan. 

WEST TERRE HAUTE. 
ing sponsored by the young men’s club to 
which the business men’s association and citi- 


At a recent meet- 


zens were invited, a majority of those present 
favored adoption of the city manager plan 
rather than annexation to Terre Haute 
ILLINOIS 
ZION. 


the Dowie religious organization, has unde? 


This city, far-famed as the home of 
consideration the adoption of either the city 
manager plan or commission form of govern- 
ment. The city attorney is studying the plan. 
IOWA 
STUART. Mr. Alfred Hausrath, Jr., prin 
cipal of the high school, is gathering infor- 
mation on the city manager plan for.a com- 
mittee which is investigating the matter. 
KANSAS 
CONCORDIA. Mr. W. A. 
city manager of 


Layton, former 

the principal 
speaker at the chamber of commerce banquet 
on January 7. Mr. Layton spoke on the city 


Salina, was 


manager plan. 
KENTUCKY 
PIPERVILLE. At the Kiwanis Club meet- 


ing on January 27 Peyton Hobson said that no 
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Sullivan Air Lift at Concordia, 
Kansas. 5 Air Made Wells 
pumped by 2 Sullivan Angle 5ul- 
Compound Compressors direct ‘ivan 


Air Spaders 
connected to synchronous motors. and Sullivan Portable 


Compressor Starting 
a Pipe Trench 





















lis.” 
Evans- 
npt to 


Air Lift Water Supply Portable Air Compressors 
‘Ww Was ; 
- Make your water supply and Air Tools 
lary 6 trouble-free with the Sul- Sullivan portable com- 








nsville livan Air Lift Pumping  pressors and air tools will 
Des ; <4 system. ‘At has no mov- speed up your construction 
es of . he - ing parts in the well to and repair jobs. The com- 
. ; ~ wear out or get out of pressors are available in 
ker at wwrrt order. It prevents trouble capacities of 108 110 
| . : t from mud or sand, and 290 310 ¢ re 1 
admin- 4 4 coe crooked wells, and _ will 220, 310 cu. ft., with Buds 
: . enginers or electric motor 
ne city a Se aan follow a changing water drive. Mountings are steel 
. ' level : with but slight wheels, rubber-tired trailer 
bevne variation in efficiency. Air treske, skids. Gr deur Gun 
meet- ae for pumping the water is truck , “The 110-ft com- 
= Pe supplied by the dependable aa a aneanahe 
lub to , sex and economical Sullivan eens ae r in i due 
1 citi Pace Compressors, utilizing the di — oe ve 
id citi- eee Li cheapest power available a oes atom. @ ove 
present é 4 pot for Handbook, ers, 4 riveters, or 2 tamp- 
, le 3 Cy . ; ‘ ers. Catalog 6883-D. 
r plan Fa D: ' 
fe ae i Air Made Wells 
, ie Your shallow well in sand, Concrete Breakers 
i EE or sand and gravel for- Sullivan “Busters” are 
t | anh — mation can now be made available in 48 and 75-Ib. 
yme 0 Air dependable by the Air models. Descriptive cata- 
under a, 4 Made Well process. It log, 688-I. 
, gets rid of the sand and 
ie city 74 replaces it with gravel, ? 

: i gradually increasing the Rock Drills 
overn- collecting basin so _ that Sullivan “Rotators” are 
e plan. you get more and more speedy rock drills under al! 

! water from the well. Let conditions Descriptive 

us send you information. Catalog 6881-F 
prin- Hoists 
nf _— , —— 1 § 
intor- Sullivan light “Turbinair”’ Clay Spaders 
1 com- and electric hoists are Sullivan Spaders are fast 
| available for handling air tools for digging hard 
ter. sewer pipe, etc. Catalogs clay. Descriptive Catalog 
6876-F, and 6876-G. 6881-J. 
: Rotator Drill 
former | 
incipal Turbinair Hoist 
anquet 


he city 


) meet- 
‘hat no 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis 
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Send for Catalogue 


Reflecting letters or plain. 
Duco Finish or Baked colors. 


LYLE SIGNS 


have 
Carved-in Letters 


wording cut right into extra heavy 
(12 gauge) ARMCO IRON—<an 
never be effaced—it’s a part of the 
sign. LYLE SIGNS are easy to re- 
finish—easy to read—and because 
they last longer are the cheapest in 
the long run. 


TRAFFIC SIGNS 

SCHOOL SIGNS 

STREET SIGNS 
HOSPITAL SIGNS 

ROAD SIGNS 

SPECIAL WORDING SIGNS 


LYLE SIGNS 


(for 14 years) 
Division of 
Lyle Culvert & Road 
Equipment Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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discredit should be laid to past officials for 
the shortcomings of the city government be. 
cause the faults lay with the system and not 
with the men. Under the present laws of Ken. 
tucky the city manager plan is not possible 
and the form of government cannot be 
changed until the regular year of electing of- 
ficers, 1929. However, by delegation of coun- 
cilmanic powers to an administrative official] 
who would be city manager in fact, if not in 
name, it might be possible to achieve the de- 
sired result. 


WASHINGTON 

EVERETT. A committee representing the 
City Manager League of Everett recently went 
to Olympia to petition for an amendment to 
the state election laws permitting special elee- 
tions for changing the form of government 
at other times than on the first Saturday of 
December. The city council has agreed to call 
an election of fifteen freeholders to revise the 
charter provided such an election can be legally 
held. I. P. Hewitt is secretary of the Everett 
City Manager League. 

TACOMA. Warm words marked a recent 
meeting of the freeholders commission meet- 
ing and they are to meet again to decide 
whether they are to rescind their action com- 
mitting them to a three-man council and re- 
turn to a city council of five members or junk 
everything and propose the city manager plan, 
sentiment for which has been revived. 


NEBRASKA 

LINCOLN. “If I can only make you think of 
city government in terms of difficulty, to esti- 
mate the quality of executive ability needed, 
my visit will have been worth while,” Dr. A. 
R. Hatton of Cleveland told the Kiwanis club 
at the chamber of commerce Friday noon. 
“Municipal government is the most difficult 
and technical of all. To manage properly the 
business of a city like Lincoln, for instance, 
calls for a wider range and higher quality of 
ability than does any private business in the 
city—there is no comparison in difficulty, va- 
riety of matters, and financial magnitude. 

“This sort of ability you can’t get thru the 
direct election method because the kind of man 
you need is in too great demand for positions 
of secure tenure and adequate salary for him 
to be willing to run for office; and, second, 
you can’t get the right sort of efficiency with- 
out eliminating partisanship, both political and 


personal. Even under the best form of mayor 
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- AHRENS-FOX - 


World’s Most Efficient Line 
of Fire Fighting Apparatus 














City Manager Wilson and Fire Chief McCartin at Colorado Springs, Colo. 
One Thousand Gallon Pumper Fulfills Requirements at 6500 feet above Sea Level 


Ahrens—Fox Units Fit Into Any Situation Where 
Reliable Fire Protection Is Demanded 


Recognized as the Standard of Quality—Our 
Apparatus Unfailingly Satisfies Civic Pride 





Kansas City, Mo.—Hon. H. F. McElroy, City Manager, 
Awards Contract for 21 Units to Ahrens-Fox. 





For Reliable Engineering Data and Information 
Relative to Fire Apparatus 


Consult— 


THE AHRENS-FOX FIRE ENGINE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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EDSON 


DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
and ACCESSORIES 


Hand, Gasoline and Electric Power 


Several Styles of 
LIGHT and HEAvy Duty UNITS 


For Long Service and Satisfaction 
Standardize on 


Edson Quality Pumps, Red Seal 
Diaphragms, Suction Hose, etc. 


Write for Catalogue T 


EDSON MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
375 Broadway Boston, Mass. 
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and council government, 
are inescapable. 

“Right here I might say that for every dol- 
lar lost to American cities thru graft, a thous- 
and are lost thru inefficiency.” 

Lincoln now has a commission form of govy- 
ernment, but will soon vote on a new charter 
placing the city under a mayor-council form. 
There is an organization being perfected, for 
the purpose of defeating the proposed new 
charter, with the idea of educating the public 
to the advantages of a council-manager form 
of government and then presenting it, probably 
within the next year. 


campaign 


promises 


OHIO 

BAY VILLAGE. Jay Gaines, 1050 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio, is gathering 
information concerning the city manager plan 
which is being proposed for Bay Village, 

TOLEDO. A_ special committee of the 
chamber of commerce has unanimously recom- 
mended a city council of nine members elected 
at large by proportional representation and the 
city manager plan. Toledo will vote in No- 
vember upon the naming of a charter com- 
mission to draft a new charter. An in- 
dependent city manager organization has been 
formed to secure the city manager plan. The 
committee of the whole of the city council 
recommends that after the name of each can- 
didate for the charter commission be placed 
the phrase “for the city manager plan” or 
“against the city manager plan.” William P. 
Clarke is interested in the proposition. 

UTAH 

The first public hearing on the senate meas- 
ure authorizing the city manager plan in 
cities of more than 30,000 attracted about fifty 
proponents and opponents. Malcom A. Keyser, 
president of the Salt Lake City Chamber of 
Commerce and James Devine, president of the 
Ogden chamber of commerce, are active in be- 
half of the measure. B. W. Matteson of Ogden 
also spoke in favor of the measure. H. C. 
Allen, a Salt Lake City attorney, declared 
that cities which had tried this form of gov- 
ernment had found it more expensive by more 
than one hundred per cent than the commis- 
sion form. (Editorial note: No reflection on 
this gentleman’s veracity is intended, but we 
have serious doubts as to his ability as a sta- 
tistician if his remarks are reported correctly 
in the Salt Lake City Telegram!) The meas- 
ure as finally presented for passage arranged 
for Salt Lake City to be excluded from the 
bill, but made it possible for Ogden to secure 
the city manager plan. 
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[| Below—Sheridan Road, Chicago. The 
nation’s second busiest traffieway, 
paved with Vibrolithic. 











Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wie- 
consain Paved with Asphaltic Con- 
crete by “The Interlocking Method.” 





Vibrolithic Concrete and 


Interlocking Bituminous Pavements 


Designed to meet the rigid requirements of motor 
traffic, these modern pavements are giving the best 
of service without expensive maintenance. 


Vibrolithic, with its “Armorplated” wearing surface, 
solves the problem of tire chain wear. Increased beam 
; strength and high density, the result of vibration and 
Write fora pressure simultaneously applied by the vibrators, 
make Vibrolithic equal to the burden of heavily — 
motor trucks and give protection against cracking an 

free ry of the destructive action of the elements. 


Booklets Interlocking Bituminous pavements have solved the 
problem of rolling and creeping of the bituminous 
C-3 and M-3 surface. Securely interlocked with the concrete base, 
it is impossible for the bituminous surface to shove 

and creep. — It stays put! 


Extreme density, maximum beam strength and the 
other qualities found in Vibrolithic pavement are like- 
wise present in Interlocking bases. Binder courses 
can be eliminated in Interlocking Bituminous pave- 
ments. 


Cimerican Vibrelithic Corporation 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 
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MORELAND TRUCKS AND 
BUSES 


Trucks from 1-ton high speed models to 

10-ton six-wheel heavy duty trucks. 

Buses; four and six-wheel models for 
every need. 

Special closed sanitary garbage trucks. 
MORELAND MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
(The largest truck manufacturers west 
of Chicago) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








Lynchburg Foundry Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and 
Gas Pipe and Fittings 


Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 











HANLINE BROS. 

















Elections 




















MASON CITY,IA. On February 21 the city 
manager plan carried by a majority of 507. 
The first council under the new plan takes of. 
fice April 1. The campaign was a brisk one. 
The labor vote was split but many labor votes 
went to the support of the plan. The day be. 
fore the election a debate on the proposition 
was held between John Lewis, president of the 
Iowa Federation of Labor, and the city attor- 
ney of Dubuque. The City Manager League of 
Mason City is a permanent organization and 
will see that the city manager plan gets a 
fair trial. 

BIG SPRING, TEXAS. This city is re- 
ported to have adopted the city manager plan 
by special charter on December 7. 

SANTA CRUZ, CALIF. The city manager 
plan was defeated by a two to one vote, due, 
apparently, to the lack of an effective cam- 
paign organization. 

SALISBURY, N.C. The city manager plan 
was adopted by the voters some months ago 
and the charter is now before the legislature 
and will doubtless be approved. The plan will 
take effect June 30. 
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New Appointments | 














DRIES IN SIX MINUTES 


to a hard, pure white, semi-gloss finish that is 
vil and waterproof 


Write for descriptive circular 


HANLINE BROS. 
Baltimore, Md. Established 1848 








McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


Manufacturers of 


JOIN 


Ke 
u AST 
PIPE G IRON 


Sizes 1%, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8 inches 
SALES OFFICES 


Birmingham, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Chicago 


Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., Provo, Utah 
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MURFREESBORO, TENN. S. S. Cox, a 
member of the city council, was appointed 
city manager in January. 

CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. Reference’ was 
made in our last issue to the promotion of 
H. D. Herbert, borough manager of Carlisle, 
to the position of borough manager of Con- 
shohocken. The inauguration of the city 
manager plan in Conshohocken created consid- 
erable interest in Philadelphia and Mr. Her- 
bert’s recommendation of the plan for Phila- 
delphia was given extensive publicity in the 
Florida press. 

SULPHUR, OKLA. J. W. Cates, local busi- 
ness man, has been appointed city manager 
of Sulphur. 

SHAWINIGAN FALLS, QUEBEC, CAN- 
ADA. Narcisse T. Vermette was appointed 
city manager of Shawinigan Falls in Febru- 
ary. Mr. Vermette has had extensive experi- 
ence as city and consulting engineer. 
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Residence and Extension Courses 
it 
ecihy | ° e e e e ° 
"san. | in Municipal Administration 
2s of- 
vail The School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syra- 
cuse University, in co-operation with the National 
Ae Institute of Public Administration of New York | 
f the City, offers a one-year graduate course in Mu- 
an | nicipal Administration to public officials, prospec- 
i tive city managers, and other men and women | 
: al | who plan careers in civic administration and re- | 
nr search. Graduates of institutions of collegiate | 
“7 grade, also city officials who have not had such 
- training but have had extensive practical experi- 
re ence are eligible. A limited number of scholar- 
ships and fellowships are available. 
“a The Courses Cover the Following Subjects: | 
cam- Municipal Finance and Taxation Administration. 
Municipal Budget Making. 
plan | Administrative Control of Auditing, Reporting and Cost | 
3 ago Accounting. 
ate Centralized Purchasing. 
n will | Appraisal and Assessment of Property for Taxation. 
Debt Administration. 
Municipal Corporations. | 
Municipal Health Administration. 
—) City Planning and Zoning. 
Operation and Regulation of Municipal Utilities. 
_| | Personnel Administration. | 
Police Administration. 
ox, a Fire Administration. 
»inted Public Reports and Graphic Statistics. 
Engineering and Public Works Administration. | 
hy Extension Courses 
rlisle, These subjects are also covered in correspondence courses, | 
Con- each of which is described in a separate bulletin. Bul- 
city letins will be mailed on request. 
onsid- | 
Her- | 
pie | SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP 
n the 
7 AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS | 
busi- | SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
nager SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
CAN- | Charles Wesley Flint William E. Mosher Frederick M. Davenport 
vinted | Chancellor of the University Managing Director Advisory Counsel 
‘ebru- | 
xperi- - - — 
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Expert Advice is 


Economy wee Consulting Engineers ake: Future Planning 


is Efficiency 








PEARSE, GREELEY & HANSEN 
Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineers 
Water Supply and Purification, Sewerage, Treatment of Sewage, 
Garbage and Industrial Waste, Design, Construction, 
Operation, Valuation. 
6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








METCALF & EDDY FULLER & McCLINTOCK 


Harrison P. Eddy Frank A. Marston 
Charles W. Sherman John P. Wentworth ENGINEERS 
Almon L. Fales Harrison P. Eddy, Jr. 
Consulting Engineers NEW YORK, 170 Broadway 
Water Works. Sewerage Works. Industrial 
Wastes. Municipal Refuse. Drainage. Flood TOLEDO, OHIO, 319 Summit-Cherry Bldg. 
Protection. Supervision of Construction and PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1001 Chestnut St. 
Operation. Valuations. Laboratory for Chemi- KANSAS CITY, MO., 600 Walnut St. 
cal and Biological Analyses. WEST PALM BEACH, FLA., Room 2, Realty 
Bldg., 115% S. Poinsettit St. 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 














NICHOLAS S. HILL, Jr. 
Consulting Engineer 
Water Supply — Sewage Disposal - Hydraulic Developments 


Chemical and Biological Laboratories 
NEW YORK CITY, 112 East 19th St. 











C. A. BINGHAM 


Past President, City Managers Association; Member, American 
Society Civil Engineers 
Twenty-five years as city official. Last twelve years as city manager in 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and Florida. 


Now open for engagements as consultant on city manager government. 
Advisor to city commission, city managers, and civic organizations on 
governmental surveys and city manager campaigns. 


Address: WeEsT PALM BEACH, FLA. 
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— | ee _ 
9 Expert Advice is Co Iti K ? Future Planning 
Economy hsu ing ngineers is Efficiency 
— : on a Sea 
a 
— | W. R. ConarpD J. S. Buzey 
| CONARD & BUZBY 
Burlington, N. J. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists on Water, Sewerage & Gas Works Materials 
Pipe, Valves, Hydrants, Sluice Gates, Castings, Pumping Machinery, Structural Steel, Cement 
. | Consulting Engineers HENNINGSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
, . : , : —Engineers, Consulting— 
This directory of engineers is referred Waterworks and Water Purifications, | Electric 
ity >} . +r ; ; Plants and Transmission Lines, Paving, Sewerage, 
‘K to all city officials desiring engineering Soonae Dinan, Hse. 
J service. —Engineers, Operating— 
—Editor Thoroughly conversant with efficient operation of 
. Municipal Utilities. 
12th & Harney St. OMAHA, NEB. 








GILBERT C. WHITE CO. JACOB L. CRANE, JR. 


Consulting Engineers 


Bidg. CITY PLANNING ZONING 
St. DURHAM, N. C. PARK DEVELOPMENT 
, TOWNSITES 
Waterworks : ee _ 
Realty Paving - - Power Plants Wrigley Building Chicago 


Accomplishment in 40 towns and cities 








BLACK & VEATCH 






































ee! 
—, Consulting Engineers ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water + . . 
Purification, Electric Lighting, Power Plants, C onsulting Engineer 
Valuations, Special Investigations and Reports. Specialist in 
E. B. Black, N. T. Veatch, Jr., A. P. Learned Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 
J. F. Brown, E. F. Dunmire, C. I. Dodd 770 Board of Trade Building 
Mutual Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; 307 8S. Hill, Les KANSAS CITY = MISSOURI 
Angeles, Calif.; 36 W. 44th St., New York City 
E. T. ARCHER & COMPANY THE J. N. CHESTER ENGINEERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS J. N. Chester, D. E. Davis, J. T. Campbell 
: , " . w J. F. Laboon, E. E. Bankson 
-ower Plants, Sewage Systems, ater . 
Works and a Water or ogg Miro Te ee oe 
Municipal Work Exclusively and Reports, Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Opera- 
i New England Bidg., Merchants Bidg., tion of Properties. Expert Testimony. 
| Kansas City, Mo. Shreveport, La. Union Bank Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
7 Alexander Potter, C. E BURNS & McDONNELL 
| a ae : ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Hydraulic Engineer and Sanitary Expert McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Lambert 
Water Supply and Purification WaTeRWORKS, Sewerace, LIGHTING, APPRAISALS, 
Plane and a. pt , RATE INVESTIGATIONS 
Sewerage and Sewage isposa 4 ap Interstate Blidg.. Western Pacific Bidg., 
50 Church Street. NEW YORK Kansas City, Mo. Les Angeles, Calif. 
R. H. RANDALL , C. S. ELICKER 
R. H. RANDALL & COMPANY 
Topographic and Geodetic Engineers 
1607 Canton St. Toledo, Ohio 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS for city planning, sewer and water studies, drainage, irrigation, explora- 
tion and timber operations. GEODETIC SURVEYS including triangulation and precise leveling 
for cities and counties, river and harbor surveys, civil and private boundary lines. 
ieee 
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and shipped 
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National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


Western Sales Office 


603-604 Land Bank Building, 
KANSAS CITy, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Sand Cast and de 
Lavaud Centrifugally Cast, Cast Iron 
Water and Gas 


rirs 


Also Fittings, Flange Pipe, Flange 
Fittings, and Special Castings. 
For your Convenience in getting 
quick delivery, stocks are carried at 
Kansas City. 
General Office and Foundries 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Other Sales Offices 


Chicago, Ll. Dallas, Texas 
Jacksonville, Fla. Bismarck, N. D. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Los Angeles, Calif 
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Council-Manager Plan at Dubuque 
(Continued from page 152) 

Recently $40,000 of this sinking fund was 
invested in Iowa municipals and as further 
evidence of sound business and how it can be 
and in public affairs jp 
Dubuque, there is a tabulation in the water 
department office showing that in 1945, $49. 
000 of water bonds will mature. In a parallel 
column it indicates that the $40,000 from the 
sinking fund was invested in lowa school bonds 
maturing the same year. 
The possible investment was 
made and for just the period necessary. There 
will be no need for reinvestment, no less of 


is being exercised 


The advantage jg 


obvious. best 


interest, and when the water bonds mature 
the exact amount to redeem them will be avail. 
able. The same plan is followed generally, 
New Hygiene Facilities 

Closely related to the water department is 
the health department. In 1920 there wer 
about 30 streets that had sewer facilities but 
Ten miles of water mains were laid 
in a single year. Any number of streets had 
neither Others had water 
and no With the completion of the 
Eagle Point sanitary sewer and the Grand- 


no water. 


sewer nor water. 
sewer. 


view and Southern avenue combination storm 
and sanitary sewer and the extension of water 
mains to portions of the city not heretofore 
served, the net result is that there are now 
more sewer connections in Dubuque than in 
any other city its size with the exception of 
Is this a benefit to the 
Is it any benefit to reduce the 
communicable from 1760 in 1919-20 
to 400 last year? What did the manager 
plan have to do with this? It provided a 
full-time health department which has carried 
on an educational program to acquaint the 
people with health measures and means of 
prevention of disease. It provided the city 
with a modern, up-to-date health department 
with a trained and experienced health officer 
in charge who devotes full time to the city’s 
business and at less actual cost to the com- 
munity than the old part time plan. 

The fire and police departments have been 
completely revamped and reorganized. Fire 
losses have been redticed from $275,373.95 to 
$45,448.04 annually. 

The Paving Program 

In five years 38.5 miles of pavement were 
laid out and in letting the contracts the 
abutting owners were saved thousands of dol- 
lars. 


newly laid out towns. 
community ? 


diseases 


In 1919-20 Grandview avenue was sur- 
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further 

can 

can be | Goes Into All 
Alrs ip 

Water 
5, $40, 
parallel 
om the 
| bonds 
Lage is 
nt was 

There H y rants an aives 
less of 
matu : . ‘ 

wil Built to Meet Every Exacting Requirement of 
> avail. 
erally, Water Works Service 
nent is Practical water works men instantly recognize the superior fea- 
> were | tures of Eddy products. For instance, with the hydrant— 
ies but A damaged valve can be replaced in a few minutes. 
re laid Water hammer is avoided by the valve closing against the pressure and the 
i ise of the cut-off under the valve, which gradually closes it. 

ts had Stems cannot be bent in closing the hydrant. 

water Nothing can lodge on the valve seat to prevent closing of the valve. 
of the The drip rod can be removed without interfering with the hydrant in any 
~ d manner. 
——— The position of the stem of the hydrant indicates accurately the position of 
storm the valve. 

water Whatever can pass the valve opening will pass the standpipe. 

tof No frost case necessary. 

Orore Type of Eddy Hy- All of these points are explained thoroughly in our catalog, which it will pay 
e now drant popularly used. you to study. 
ian in 

ion of | 

to the The Eddy Val 

e y Valve, too 
ce the 
919-20 has its distinctive and individual features. The double disk gates are 
free to adjust themselves in different positicns every time the valve is 

inager closed, thereby keeping smooth and tight faces. And two bronze hooks 

ded a on the ball loosely engage with the gates to prevent them from spreading 

: at the top. 

arried The center bearing gates are forced to their seats with equal pressure 
it the at all points. 

a i There is a good deal more worth knowing about Eddy Valves. Further 

ns 0 | details will be sent for the asking. 
2 cit 

y Other Eddy Products 
tment 


. The Eddy line of water works products also includes horizontal and 
fficer vertical check valves, foot valves, hydraulically operated valves, indica- 
city’s tor posts, etc. ; 

All goods made by the Eddy Valve Company are manufactured exclu- 
com- sively at Waterford, New York. 


Write for Catalog 
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Fire | 


“a EDDY VALVE COMPANY 


| WATERFORD, N. Y., U. S. A. 
James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago Agents 
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faced with 2-inch asphalt at a cost of $2.34 
per yard for the surface. In 1922 Lincoln 
avenue was paved at a cost of $1.34 per yard. 
In 1923-24 sheet asphalt contracts were 
awarded at $1.28 per yard and the low price 
in 1924 was $1.18 for South Grandview ave- 
nue. This saving was made possible by get- 
ting competition in the bidding and one way 
of getting the desired competition was by ad- 
vertising for bids for various types of paving. 
In that way the hard top bidder had to cut to 
meet the soft top prices and vice versa. Some 
very spirited bidding resulted. With all the 
saving to the city, the contractors still had a 
good profit. 

Time does not permit even a reference to 
the reclamation projects, the city hall im- 
provement or any of the other numerous evi- 
dences of the application of business methods 
of a modern type to the management of muni- 
cipal affairs. You see the benefits wherever 
you turn. 

The council-manager plan is sound in theory, 
it worked out in actual practice in Dubuque 
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Iron and Wire Fences 


and it will continue to operate successfully gg 
long as the people take an interest to the ex. 
tent necessary to insure the election of coungjl. 
men who by training and instinct are qualifie 
to act as directors of a forty-five million dollay 
concern. Thus far our choice has been 199 
per cent wise. The men who plowed through 
the mire of mysteries and loan warrants ig 
1920 deserve more praise and thanks thay 
mere words can express. Serving without 
dollar of compensation, they gave the city mp. 
stintingly of their time and ability, cheerfully 
and without hope of any reward except the 
satisfaction of rendering a service to their 
community. To the members of the counej 
of 1920 and their successors and to the entire 
personnel of the force, we pay 
homage. Their work, both past and present, 
is appreciated by their grateful fellow towns. 
men. We salute the past and the present 
city managers; their ability, integrity and sin. 
cerity have been of inestimable value in work- 











working 


ing out the difficult problems confronting the | 


council. 
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The scope of the Stewart line meets every 
municipal fencing need. Forty years of 
honest fence building give Stewart Fences 
the quality which makes them substantial, 
lasting and economical. For permanence 
and sound value, Stewart Fence is a stand- 


ard. 
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Let us send the Catalog. 











Real THE STEWART IRON WorKS Co., INC. 
) Be 250 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Xa. Ga) 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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